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TRAINING DAY IN NEW ENGLAND 


H. TELFER MOOK 


I 


OHN ADAMS included training day among the factors 

that made New England. The four cornerstones upon 
which New England society was built, he believed, were the 
towns, congregations, schools, and militia.’ In his diary he re- 
corded that while dining with a Major Langbourne, who was 
lamenting the difference in character between Virginia and 
New England, Adams offered to give him a receipt for making 
a New England in Virginia. He recommended to him “town 
meetings, training days, town schools, and ministers,” and 
continued: “In all countries and in all companies, for several 
years, I have, in conversation and in writing, enumerated the 
towns, militia, schools, and churches, as the four causes of 
the growth and defence of New England. The virtues and 
talents of the people are there formed.’’* Of these four insti- 
tutions which, existing side by side for generations in the old 
colony days, exerted a significant and lasting influence, the 
militia, as originally constituted, long ago ceased to be, leav- 
ing only its record upon the statute books. 

1 Letter to the Abbé de Mably, 1782. John Adams, Works, C. F. Adams, 


editor (Boston, 1851), V, 495- 
2 Works, ui, 400. 
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The development of the colonial system of defence may be 
regarded as a continuous process in which necessity was the 
mother of invention. A military force was considered essen- 
tial to the safety of the community. Wrongs inflicted upon 
the Indians by the early visitors to the shores of New Eng- 
land, long before settlements had been projected, had aroused 
the suspicion, if not the enmity, of the natives; and while the 
latter were in many localities peaceably disposed and even on 
most friendly terms with the settlers, the uncertainty of their 
temper produced anxiety throughout the colonies for many 
years.* Thus the early settlements must have had some of the 
aspects of armed frontier camps rather than of peaceful vil- 
lages established for the sake of securing liberty of worship. 
After 1675, especially, frequent Indian wars made it necessary 
that the people should have some knowledge of military 
procedure and know what to do when attacked. There was 
little opportunity for the development of professional 
soldiers. Accordingly, the able-bodied men were organized 
into trained bands, and proficiency in military exercises was 
maintained through special training days held at regular 
intervals.* Regulations covering many pages in the colonial 
records and numerous acts and resolves of the legislatures 
testify to the importance attached to it. 

This training was not essentially a New England institu- 
tion. From the foundation of the first settlement in Virginia 


3 Edward Randolph, who was appointed a collector in 1678 to enforce 
the Navigation Acts in New England, wrote that “...the English have con- 
tributed much to their misfortunes, for they first taught the Indians the 
use of armes, and admitted them to be present at all their musters and train- 
ings, and shewed them how to handle, mend and fix their muskets, and have 
been furnished with all sorts of armes by permission of the government, so 
that the Indians are become excellent firemen.” See Randolph’s Documents 
and Letters, Robert N. Toppan, editor (Boston, The Prince Society, 1898), 
Mm, 244 and 245. 

4 Winthrop wrote that at the training in Boston in May, 1639, a 
thousand men took part, and that in the autumn of 1641 the number was 
twelve hundred. Journal, J. K. Hosmer, editor (New York, 1908), 1, 299-300 
and i, 42. 
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the men were trained by regular military exercises; those 
who came over in the first expedition were required, soon 
after they landed at Jamestown, to go through the ordinary 
drill.* Muster was at first held on each recurring holyday, but 
as the plantations spread out more widely and as greater dis- 
tances made assembling in one place more difficult, the week- 
ly yielded to monthly trainings and finally to three trainings 
yearly. The colonial records of Georgia, like those of Vir- 
ginia, give evidence that musters were held occasionally in 
order to reveal “the ill State which... all their Arms would 
be found in, upon a due Inspection; which therefore was 
highly necessary . . .”’* 

It is probable that both the Virginia and the New England 
custom stemmed from the same source. Many citizens of the 
colonies along the seaboard had left England long after they 
had reached maturity, and some had been schooled thorough- 
ly in the English system of military tactics. Trained bands 
were organized, in both the North and the South, in imi- 
tation of those of London and of the English counties." 
The system of defence in the Massachusetts Bay Colony was 


5 “During the Presidency of Captain John Smith, the exercises were per- 
formed on a tract of level ground situated near the west bulwark and known, 
no doubt in his honor, as Smithfield.” See Philip A. Bruce, Institutional His- 
tory of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (New York, 1910), u, 61-70, for 
an account of training in Virginia. 

6 Colonial Records of the State of Georgia, Allen D. Chandler, editor 
(Atlanta, 1906), Iv, 71: an entry on January 23, 1738, in a journal of the 
proceedings by William Stephens, Esq. 

7 The experience of England with the bands was not a happy one. The 
spectacle of military power running wild made those emigrating to America 
more determined than ever to establish the supremacy of civil power in the 
New World. It may be added that the English system of drill was not under 
all circumstances as useful to the colonial soldier as to the European, who 
was accustomed to a more formal type of warfare than that displayed by the 
Indians and later adopted by the American militiaman. Philip A. Bruce, 
historian of early Virginia, wrote that “in the muster exercises, the peculiari- 
ties of this warfare ... were constantly borne in mind by the officers, and the 
drill, so far as possible, adapted to its extraordinary features.” 

See J. W. Fortescue, A History of the British Army (London, 1910), 1, 
119-120, and 135; C. H. Firth, Cromwell’s Army (London, 1go2), 5-18; and 
Bruce, Institutional History of Virginia, u, 69. 
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similar to that in Virginia, and a parallel development is re- 
vealed in the colonial records. In both colonies there was a 
tendency to reduce the number of trainings from weekly 
drills to only two or three times a year. Fines were imposed 
in case of absence and for misdemeanors, such as drunken- 
ness on the practice field, and severe punishments were meted 
out to the delinquents. 

Though stemming from the same source, however, a Vir- 
ginia training day did not have the character of a New Eng- 
land training day, which became essentially a local institu- 
tion. The New Englanders lived in small compact groups, 
the provincial atmosphere of which left its impression on the 
people and their customs. The people were also influenced 
by the attitude of the Puritan, who considered the defence of 
his inheritance as nothing less than a religious duty. He was 
not inherently militant, but religious and political condi- 
tions in England had developed in him a militant conviction 
of the righteousness of his ideals. A major principle of the 
Puritan régime was that the will and the interests of the 
individual should be rigidly subordinated to those of the 
community. Social and economic conditions in early New 
England strengthened ideals of duty and discipline. It may 
be argued that men would have trained even if there had 
been no Puritans. Training was, however, an expression of 
the fundamental Puritan quality of self-reliance and self- 
discipline. 

Il 

The governor and General Court of Massachusetts, with 
the authority of the colonial charter which they had provi- 
dently brought along with them to New England, soon exer- 
cised the power given to them by organizing a militia, and 
there is evidence of action taken by the Court as early as 
April, 1631.* To a large extent, other New England colonies 


8 Records ...of Massachusetts Bay, 1628-1641, Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, 
editor (Boston, 1853), 1, 85. 
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adopted a system of defence similar to that of the Bay Colony 
and followed closely the Massachusetts model. 

All males of military age—sixteen to sixty years—whether 
freemen, free residents, or servants, were compelled to train, 
with certain exceptions. According to the Massachusetts law 
of 1647, all magistrates, deputies and officers of the General 
Court, elders and deacons, and the president, fellows, stu- 
dents, and officers of Harvard College were exempt from 
trainings.’ In the list of exemptions were also included all 
professed schoolmasters “allowed” by any two magistrates, 
the treasurer, auditor general, surveyor general of arms, pub- 
lic notaries, physicians, masters of ships and other vessels 
above twenty tons, millers and constant herdsmen, fishermen 
who were employed at all fishing seasons, and all others dis- 
charged for bodily infirmity or other reasonable cause. Ed- 
ward Johnson, early New England historian, humorously 
refers to the easiest means of escape when he says: “. . . there 
are none exempt, unless it be a few timerous persons that are 
apt to plead infirmity, if the Church chuse them not for Dea- 
cons, or they cannot get to serve some Magistrate or Minis- 
W..e * 

In all the colonies, males of military age were obligated 
to possess arms. Delinquency in the matter was subject to 
fine. As the companies were organized and the men equipped, 
the duty of training them devolved immediately upon elected 
officers. Whereas the generals and other superior officers were 
appointed by the legislature, the captains were chosen locally. 
Such was the honor of a title that the most aspiring sought the 
offices that conferred these marks of respect. The title of 
major, captain, or lieutenant attached to a man’s name as 
long as he lived. 

The duties of a common soldier were at first performed 


® Records ...of Massachusetts, 1642-1649, Ul, 221-222. 
10 Edward Johnson, Wonder-Working Providence, 1628-1651, J. F. Jame- 
son, editor (New York, 1910), 228. 
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without pay. The only compensation for all his services, and 
for keeping himself armed and equipped, was an exemption 
from the poll tax, which was about seventy-five cents a year. 
He usually received his dinner, or its equivalent, on muster 
days. The laws originally required the towns to make pro- 
vision for the feeding of the militia on the field at the regi- 
mental musters. It was the custom for the selectmen to make 
a schedule of the provisions required and to award a contract 
by auction to the lowest bidder. Later a monetary equivalent 
was allowed, each member receiving one dollar and a half 
a year, paid at muster, immediately after a satisfactory inspec- 
tion. The sum paid was the equivalent of fifty cents for each 
of two attendances at company training, and one at muster. 
Thus, trainings gradually conformed to a universal pat- 
tern. A company was called out by its captain as many times 
as the law required, at first as often as once a week. Experi- 
ence, however, convinced the legislatures that frequent drills 
imposed too great a burden on the settlers, and the require- 
ment was changed to once a month. Since time for training 
and service had to be taken from occupations which demand- 
ed vigorous and conscientious application, each captain, also, 
was allowed to exercise a certain elasticity of judgment as to 
the dates of mustering his men. He usually appointed the 
days so as to avoid loss of valuable time and “the opportuni- 
ties of the furtherance of husbandry.”** About 1750, each 
person liable to duty attended annually two “little training 
days” and one “great training day.” The former, upon which 
only the members of a company met for drill, came once in 
May or June and once in September, a few days before the 
great training day, which was a muster of all the companies 
of a regiment.'” 
4 The months of July and August were usually free of trainings. So much 
time was consumed in planting, haying, harvesting, and performing general 
farm duties that one could ill afford to devote two days during this period 
to military drill. 


12 The occasion when a single company was assembled for drill was com- 
monly known as a training day; when all the companies of a regiment were 
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The old militia both obviated the dangers of a standing 
army and at the same time provided adequate defence in 
ordinary emergencies. The Revolution naturally stimulated 
an intense patriotic spirit and left the people anxious to make 
secure that which they had gained so dearly. This spirit rose 
to a peak in the decade between 1820 and 1830, then began 
to decline, and had almost expired by 1840. 


Ill 


Many contemporary accounts of training day are given in 
the early town histories and periodicals, reflecting the chang- 
ing spirit of the times as the years went by. From the descrip- 
tion of Edward Johnson in 1650 to the serio-comic account 
of the Vermont Historical Gazetteer, which appeared over 
two hundred years later, the whole course of development 
can be visualized. Johnson, with his hot Puritan zeal and 
superstition, could see divine providence marching along 
beside the men on the field. As religious views ceased to 
dominate the lives of the colonists, the historians were less 
dogmatic and more colorful. Their imaginations ran riot 
and their pens carried them away, as is revealed in the reac- 
tion of an enthusiastic Vermonter: 


June training—what shall I say of it. Venerable old humbug— 
admirable burlesque of everything military. Apotheosis of the 
cocked hat and the peacock’s feather, the gorgeous epaulette and 
the gay cockade. Holiday of holidays, with its fumes of burnt 
gun-powder, root-beer and gingerbread; with the shrieking of 
the wrynecked fife and the pounding of the old tub-drum. 
Saturnalia of fun, frolic and roystering good humor, jovial, 
grotesque, obstreperous, grand carnival of fizz-pop-Bang! Such 
was June training... .'% 


assembled, as a muster day. Training and muster were similar in all essential 
respects; the latter was a training on a large scale. The two terms were fre- 
quently used interchangeably by the local historians, and it is difficult to 
distinguish between them. 

13 Vermont Historical Gazetteer, A. M. Hemenway, editor (Burlington, 


1871), 1, 347-348. 
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Accounts written in this colorful, flowing style have left 
to posterity many vivid pictures of training day. Although 
the enthusiasm of the early local historians undoubtedly 
made them guilty of overstatement and exaggeration in their 
narrative of the events which made up the program, it is 
probable that a fairly accurate conception of the day may be 
drawn from a critical reading of the many chapters describ- 
ing the occasion. 
~ Aside from being an integral part of the militia system, 
training and muster days were the great social events of the 
season. Muster, especially, was a day of jollity for old and 
young, “a regular carnival of fun and masquerade, as well as 
parade.”"** Such an occasion forms a vivid chapter in the so- 
cial history of a past age. Everybody went to muster: the 
soldier to perform his duty and to drink egg-nog, his wife to 
admire him, and his children to eat gingerbread and sweets. 
Men, women, and children were assembled in numbers great- 
er even than the troops. Veterans who were exempt from the 
exercises met to relate their exploits on former muster fields; 
boys who were looking forward to the time when they would 
be called upon to take part in the all-important proceedings;** 
women, children, peddlers of all sorts of merchandise, show- 
men, and venders of eatables and drinkables—all were there; 
and their voices, mingled with the roll of drums and the shrill 
notes of fifes, made a scene of confusion and uproar. The 
exhilarating effect of the spectacle, especially upon the young 
people, can be readily imagined. 

Many independent companies arrived at the field in the 
afternoon of the day before the muster."* The inspector- 
general often arrived then too. As early as two o'clock on the 
morning of muster day, soldiers began waking their offi- 

14 Vermont Historical Gazetteer (Montpelier, 1882), Iv, 5. 

15 It was an unwritten law that the boys could not go to spring training 
unless they had finished planting the corn. 

16 It would be interesting to know where these companies which arrrived 


on the previous afternoon were sheltered during the night. It is probable 
that they rested in the meetinghouse or in barns on the adjacent farms. 
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cers by firing salutes under their windows. The salutes were 
acknowledged by the officers, who appeared in their night- 
gowns and invited the men to step in and help themselves to 
rum, gin, whiskey, or brandy, and to Indian pudding, beans, 
and pumpkin pie. These refreshments had been prepared in 
anticipation of the visit, and everything was free that day, 
for the officers had need to be popular. 

Long before daylight the people were astir, and they were 
off for the muster “in the early hours of dawning day.” The 
roads leading into the village where this annual inspection 
and drill was to take place were filled with old and young, 
on foot and on horseback, in carriages of all sizes. Wagons 
from every direction streamed into the little village. Those 
on foot either trudged along the dusty highway or came in 
“across-lots’’; those on horseback spurred on their steeds that 
they might not be late. In they came, excited and mirthful. 
Taverns, stores, and shops were full. Barkeepers rolled up 
their sleeves and did a lively business. Everyone was excited; ° 
drums were rolling, flags flying, and arms glistening; and all 
crowded on in the grotesque and fun-seeking tide to enjoy 
the great military festival of the year. 

When the line of march was through the village, the com- 
panies stopped at the outskirts, formed, and at the proper 
time marched to the training field.’ The soldiers were 
warned to appear by five or six o'clock so that the companies 
might be organized and breakfast eaten in time for regi- 
mental formation. It was not uncommon, at the firing of the 
gun at sunrise, to find companies already forming, the air 
filled with the martial music of the drum and fife or the 
brass band, and the streets lined with spectators of all ages 
and descriptions. As the hour for muster arrived, these scenes 


17 The training field was a tract of land usually in the center of the town. 
It was reserved specifically for this purpose and was selected by the regi- 
mental officers with great care. Special attention was paid to its size and con- 
dition; it had to be smooth, level grass-land in order to be used for march- 
ing purposes. In most towns regular training fields were used year after year. 
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were transferred to the muster ground, where the excitement 
was intensified. Here were a large number of peddlers and 
hucksters with wares of many kinds for sale, chief of which 
were spirituous liquors, and gingerbread, which sold for a 
uniform price of “four pence ha’-penny.” No one was com- 
pletely happy unless a sheet of gingerbread had been eaten. 
Those who could afford it carried home at least one sheet 
to be divided among those who could not attend. 

Upon discharge of the cannon at seven o'clock, each cap- 
tain led his company to the position assigned him. The regi- 
ment advanced to the center in a solid column. The tempo 
was slow, the men taking short steps and often consuming 
an hour in traveling half a mile. On arriving at the training 
field, the company captains turned their commands over to 
their first sergeants, so that the former could make prepara- 
tions for the inspection. 

When the men had been called into close order, the chap- 
lain addressed them in a solemn and impressive manner. It 
may truly be said that our forefathers were ever “buckling on 
the sword even while bending the knee.”** As Puritan earn- 
estness relaxed, however, in later years, it is questionable 
whether the chaplain’s words were always heard and heeded 
by all present. 

At ten o'clock the regiment was broken into companies for 
roll call and inspection.** The horses were tended by the 
lucky boys, who rode up and down the field in military glory 
and were given a small tip which was spent immediately for 
gingerbread. In the parlor of the tavern were the unfortunate 
~~ a8 John Dunton wrote in his journal in 1686, “I read that Gustavus 
Adolphus, the warlike king of Sweden, would before the beginning of a battle 
kneel down devoutly, at the head of his army, and pray to God, the giver of 
victory, to give them success against their enemies, which commonly was the 
event; and that he was as careful also to return thanks to God for the victory. 
But solemn prayer in the field upon a day of training, I never knew but in 
New England, where it seems it is a common custom.” Collections, Massachu- 
setts Historical Society, Second Series, m (1814), 107. 


19 “Muster” is a corruption of the French “monstre” and the Latin “mon- 
strare”; hence to “pass muster” is to pass inspection. 





— lS! ll lhl 
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commissioned officers, who had to wear military uniforms 
and sit “stiff and stately in their unaccustomed toggery.” 
They soon appeared upon the piazza, the observed of all ob- 
servers. The captain assumed command of his company, and 
the sergeant was summoned to the front to call the roll. 

After the roll call, the inspection took place. The arms 
and equipment of each individual soldier were carefully 
examined. The company stood in line while each man in 
turn passed his musket to the inspecting officer. The inspec- 
tor seized each musket with great formality as it was pre- 
sented to him, shook it vigorously, and with the ramrod al- 
ready stuck in it loosely, could tell by the jingle of the barrel 
whether it was clean or foul. If the gun could be cocked and 
the lock could be sprung without difficulty, it was considered 
all right, no matter how old or rusty it might be. Many in- 
spectors returned the musket with the customary military 
stiff arm and sudden horizontal jerk which is likely to knock 
the owner down if he is not on his guard. The cartridge box 
was then examined to see that it contained the required 
ammunition and sufficient priming wire. The knapsacks, if 
there were any, were laid open on the ground and examined, 
though perhaps not one contained an article that would be 
required in actual service. Then the inspector, before passing 
on to the next company, delivered an address to the captain, 
which might be full of criticism or perhaps of praise. Usually 
he pointed out imperfections but was careful to give credit 
where it was due. 

About noon the men were called into formation, when 
the colonel would make a show of inspecting the lines and 
order a few evolutions. The booming of cannon would an- 
nounce the arrival of the general. The colonel would then 
call his men to attention, put them in the best possible con- 
dition, and take position at the front and center of the regi- 
ment. The general and his staff, mounted and in full military 
uniform, rode at a moderate pace around the regiment, 
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which was formed in two parallel lines. With uncovered 
head, the general, three paces ahead of the staff, passed slowly 
down the line in front and up the rear while the drums rolled, 
the band played, and the troops stood with presented arms. 

This formality over, the general took position at some 
prominent point in front, the colonel assumed command, 
and the regiment passed in review. As the regiment, with the 
band at its head, marched before the general, each officer as 
he passed saluted him with a movement of his sword. The 
regiment was then formed into a hollow square, a prayer was 
offered by the chaplain, and the men were addressed by the 
general. The colonel addressed the regiment too, especially 
if he thought himself the better speaker. 

Long to be remembered was the splendid appearance of 
the general and the members of his staff. Their uniforms were 
very gay and striking to the eye. They were often expensive, 
and some men who aspired to high military honors could ill 
afford to buy them. It became a custom with men of this 
class to hire uniforms of officers who were able to own them. 
The uniform of a colonel which had been worn at a muster 
in one locality was easily borrowed for use at a muster of 
another regiment a few days later. This practice of “shining 
in borrowed plumage” worked well.” 

A recess was called after the inspection, arms were stacked, 
and the troops scattered in all directions. When the dinner 
was provided at the expense of the town, a hungry crowd 
hung about to gather what it might. On this day each man 
gorged himself, for he was entitled to all he could eat. When 
the system of cash payment was adopted in the early nine- 


20 The same scheme was applied to parade horses. It was not usual for a 
field officer to own a horse worthy of a regimental review. A spirited, fine- 
looking horse was hired for this occasion, for the use of which thirty dollars 
a day was freely and willingly given to the obliging owner. The letting of 
parade horses was a good business and brought in a substantial income. 
They were turned out with highly ornamented bridles, breastplates, martin- 
gales, saddles with leopard-skin housings, and all sorts of elaborate impedi- 
menta. 
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teenth century, the men generally dined together at the resi- 
dences of thrifty farmers, where they were sure of being 
feasted with roast beef, plum puddings, and mince and apple 
pies. Before temperance reform gained headway, all took a 
glass of West India or New England rum before sitting down 
to dinner. The general and his staff dined together at a tavern 
or at the residence of some prominent citizen. 

Booths and shanties around the green offered various in- 
ducements to purchasers. Tents, wheelbarrows, handcarts, 
and wagons with produce lined the field. Rum and brandy 
and gin, cake, molasses, honey, new cider, apples, ham, bread, 
sausages, cheese, oysters, crackers, doughnuts, pies, pepper- 
mints, clothes, and tin-ware were sold to an eager throng. 
Confectionery was rare and was sold in small quantities at 
high prices. The gingerbread vender sold his wares for five 
cents a sheet; later in the afternoon it was three cents, then 
one cent, and finally was thrown to the crowds as they left 
the field. 

Money flowed freely on this occasion, perhaps more freely 
than at any other time during the year. Penny banks had 
been slowly filled, day by day, and on muster morning they 
were opened. Children begged a few cents from the family, 
and putting them with all they had carefully hoarded for 
weeks, quickly squandered all they possessed. Thrift and the 
people took a holiday. “Some boys spent as much as fifteen 
cents, and it was said that the recklessness sometimes amount- 
ed to twenty-five cents.”’** 

Every conceivable scheme was concocted to wring a few 
coins from the unwary. The alligator show, the “nigger” 
show, and the puppet shows were there. Bears, wildcats, and 
a live rattlesnake could be seen for a few cents. Tight-rope 
and slack-wire walkers and magicians could be seen for a few 

21 See Esther Alice Peck, A Conservative Generation’s Amusements: A 
Phase of Connecticut’s Social History (University of Maine Studies, Second 


Series, Number 44, April, 1938), 17-22, for a brief account of training in 
Connecticut. 
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more. The “Learned Goat” of Raymond, New Hampshire, 
could spell the name of any person by picking up the proper 
letter-cards from a number of cards spread out on the floor. 
On a tent near by was a notice which told the unsuspecting 
country folk that a striped pig might be seen within for only 
a few pennies. Curiosity prompted people to enter the tent, 
in which was exhibited an ordinary pig with stripes of paint 
drawn upon its body. Close by was another “critter” which 
proved to be the greater attraction. Careful scrutiny revealed 
it to be a decanter of extremely weak liquor. Those who paid 
their admission fees looked at the pig and were treated with- 
out delay. This was the device of a shrewd Yankee to evade 
the Massachusetts fifteen-gallon liquor law. The show was 
so popular that it appeared at many musters in New England. 
A stanza of one of the ballads composed and sung at the time 
was” 


The striped pig is running loose, 
The devil finds the liquor; 

And all that piggy has to do 

Is just keep up the dicker. 


The recess being ended, the fifes and drums were drawn 
up by the drum major, the long roll sounded, and officers 
and men scurried back to their places. The afternoon exer- 
cises were then begun. Every one was present to see the troops 
march through the streets. At this time, it was inevitable that 
the owners of houses with windows overlooking the parade 
ground would suddenly have many new friends who would 
drop in for a short visit. As the procession started, the boys 
and other spectators often amused themselves by erecting 
barricades along the road and then enjoying the exertions 
of the pioneers in clearing a way for the troops to march 


22 See the description of a muster at Hardscrabble (now South Merri- 
mac), New Hampshire, on September 5, 1838, in Granite Monthly, xt, 403- 
406. 
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upon the training field. These grounds were carefully guard- 
ed by sentries, and it was impossible to enter upon the field 
without a pass from the commanding officer. It was necessary 
to take this precaution in order to prevent the spectators 
from crowding on the green and thus hindering the per- 
formance of the military evolutions. 

After the grand review before the governor, the day was 
brought to a close with a mock fight or sham battle. The 
men were divided, one band representing the Indians and 
the other the whites. The “whites” occupied a fort built 
with trees and underbrush which had been cut and dried. 
The “Indians” lay in ambush around it. Soon after the fight 
began, they rushed forth from their concealment and par- 
ticipated in the battle. Their faces were painted, long black 
hair hung down their backs, and their yells were a reminder 
of the trials of the first settlers. The battle continued nearly 
an hour, during which both sides fought bravely and large 
numbers appeared to be killed and wounded. The Indians 
kept up their yells, apparently taking some scalps. The whites 
held the fort and by an ingenious flank movement overcame 
the enemy and made prisoners of their entire force. A few 
escaped to their native forest. 

These sham battles were of little value as training. In one 
of these bloodless contests, the men who had prepared an 
ambush were opposed to taking any unchivalrous advantage 
of their approaching opponents. There they lay, concealed, 
to be sure, but with fifes and drums playing their loudest! 
These contests were likely at any time to end in a riotous 
demonstration of local pride and jealousy. Feuds engendered 
in sham fights were perennial, and the battles sometimes 
became too dangerously real. 

The muster ball in the evening appeared for the first time 
after the Revolution and quickly became a splendid affair. 
It was usually held in some barn, the owner of which could 
get a license to sell liquors. Hilarity filled the hall, and the 
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manners of the better classes relaxed. Even the high military 
functionaries did not disdain to take off their boots and don 
their pumps and join with the wives and daughters of the 
military and social aristocracy of the land. 
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This picture of a typical muster day might refer to the 
first or second decade of the nineteenth century. The muster 
of the mid-seventeenth century was far less colorful. In the 
early years training was a serious affair. The existence of a 
community and the lives of its members were at stake. The 
day was devoted solely and sincerely to drill and to military 
exercise. There was no lingering in sideshow tents and at 
gingerbread stands, no gambling, no dancing, and no great 
festive activity. During the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century a general social mellowing of New England had its 
effect, and by 1750 muster day had assumed a social signifi- 
cance. Women and children alike looked forward to it as a 
holiday, which offered a welcome break in the monotony 
of New England life. The Puritan tradition prevailed, how- 
ever, for only an innocent diversion was anticipated. The 
exercises were always preceded by prayers and the singing of 
psalms. Amusements were severely censored, in a day when 
Massachusetts prohibited theatrical entertainments by law.** 

This spirit gradually lost its influence. At the turn of the 
century it acquired a more pronounced social complexion 
and became more and more a day of festivity and merriment, 
particularly after 1820. Games, gingerbread, and grog made 
their appearance along with the fortune-teller, the roulette 
man, and the auctioneer. So many gathered on this occasion 
that order could no longer be preserved. Training had be- 
come a farce and was abolished a decade before the opening 
of the Civil War. 


23 Acts and Resolves of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, 1742-1756 
(Boston, 1878), 11, 500-501, 
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IV 


Long before this, however, defects in the system had given 
grave concern to colonial and provincial leaders. Loopholes 
in legislation permitted those who were eligible for military 
duty to escape it entirely. In Massachusetts and Connecticut 
the law provided that all transient persons had to live in a 
locality “‘at least three months” before they could be called 
upon to train. As a result of moving frequently from one 
locality to another, many were able to evade legally the spirit 
of the law. To stop this leak, the General Court in Massa- 
chusetts in 1679 decreed that a person was liable to duty in 
a certain company until he presented a certificate to the 
chief officer that he was performing duty in another. This 
certificate was to be signed by the chief officer of the latter 
company. 

As the middle of the eighteenth century approached, the 
administration of military affairs became lax. Expeditions 
against the French and Indians were abandoned on account 
of failure of supplies. With the outbreak of the Revolution, 
the colonies possessed a soldiery unfit for long periods of 
active service.** Men were not adequately fed and clothed. 
Short enlistments, some of them for only eight months, made 
Washington uncertain as to his real strength. In 1780 he 
wrote to Meshech Weare of the New Hampshire Committee 
of Safety: “I am religiously persuaded, that the duration 
of the war and the greatest part of the misfortunes and per- 
plexities we have hitherto experienced, are chiefly to be 


24 There comes out of the literature of the time a significant contrast 
between a muster of the days of peace and those of impending war. In 1769 
Timothy Pickering, Junior, then a militia lieutenant, published two letters 
ostensibly by an old man, ridiculing the musters of the day—their dilatori- 
ness, their fruitlessness. The situation was changed in 1775, however. “It may 
well be believed that the spirit of the times made the earnest drill of the 
...men an entirely different thing from the frolicking of the...youth in 
1769, when the Stamp Act had been repealed, and before the Massacre and 
the Tea Party had become signs of the new political situation.” See Allen 
French, The Day of Concord and Lexington (Boston, 1925), 42-46. 
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attributed to the system of temporary enlistments.** 

During the fifty years following the peace of Paris of 1783, 
a strong patriotic spirit prevailed, but strangely enough it 
was during this period that military organization began to 
disintegrate. Officers found it difficult to maintain their 
traditional authority. Arms were of all descriptions: the line 
often exhibited an array of guns, clubs, and pitchfork han- 
dies. Little care was taken to make a decent appearance upon 
parade as the men came to the field arrayed in clothing of 
all varieties of material, style, and color. Some appeared with 
old tin pails for canteens and with old meal bags for knap- 
sacks. The men had to be backed up against a barn or meet- 
ing house to get them in straight lines. Drill was often horse- 
play: the order to “fall back” was at times obeyed literally. 
Thus, the institution which had been one of the foundation 
stones of New England was crumbling. While the town his- 
tories may be inaccurate or exaggerated in detail, their 
cumulative evidence is significant of a serious lack of disci- 
pline. 

The musters of the first half of the nineteenth century 
were also attended with certain social evils. It was always 
considered pardonable to get drunk on training and muster 
days. It was customary at first for a newly elected officer to 
“treat the company” and anyone else who cared to come. On 
parade days the officer treated the company alone. The 
amount of grog drunk on training day was inordinate. A jug 
of rum was handed to the man at the head of the line and 
passed down from one to the other till each one had got his 
refreshment. Through the forenoon he drank several glasses 
of grog. He took another glass after dinner. On the afternoon 
of the sham fight, his legs became weary and he took more 
grog to give him strength. The drummers mixed their beats, 
the fifers blended “Yankee Doodle” with “Hail Columbia,” 
and the men marched in quick time, in slow time, and in no 


25 Collections, New Hampshire Historical Society (1827), u, 165. 
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time at all. Licenses for retailing liquors were granted by the 
selectmen of the towns where the musters were held, and in 
Fair Haven, Vermont, in 1802, it is recorded that three of 
the selectmen awarded licenses to themselves—an additional 
proof that it must have been a thriving business.”* 

Excessive drinking fostered disorderly conduct, and fre- 
quently dangerous riots and accidents resulted. Early at- 
tempts were made to restrict this abuse of alcoholic drinks. 
For being drunk so as to be incapable of understanding, 
speech, or gesture, the fine was ten shillings. There were 
other fines for “drinking excessively” (that is, more than a 
half pint of wine at one time), for “continued tippling” and 
for “imbibing at unseasonable times” (or after nine o'clock 
in the evening.)** The giving of expensive entertainments 
and treating by persons chosen to office, or candidates for 
office, in their respective companies was discountenanced 
and regarded as a disqualification for further promotion. 
In New Hampshire, treating with victuals or drink on any 
training days made any officers so offending liable to removal 
from office by court-martial. 

Many forces were effective in curbing these excesses. Both 
the temperance movement and a religious revival dampened 
training day hilarity. In Irasburgh, Vermont, the Congre- 
gational Church was organized in 1818, and nine years later 
came the first general religious revival. Meetings were fre- 
quently held, and the work extended into all parts of the 
town. When June training came there was much anxiety in 
Christian minds as to the effect of the day upon the unusual 
seriousness apparent in the community. As one of the prin- 
cipal officers of the company had just obtained “hope,” it 
was proposed to hear prayers. In the morning the men went 
through their review with unaccustomed solemnity, and 

26 Andrew N. Adams, A History of the Town of Fair Haven, Vermont 
(Fair Haven, 1870), 514. 

27 William D. Love, The Colonial History of Hartford (Hartford, 1935), 
240. 
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the afternoon was turned into a religous meeting at the 
courthouse. As a result “it appeared that this June training 
was the day of New Birth of 16 individuals.” * 

Business groups supported the church in criticising the 
day, for they disliked having the daily routine upset. After 
each training the law was severely attacked in the news- 
papers, and the following editorial, which appeared in the 
Daily Herald at New Haven on May 5, 1834, is typical: 


This relic of antiquity—like many of the regulations of our 
Puritanic fathers, tho necessary and proper in their day, is now 
distinguished only by its absurdity and its gross deflection of 
public morals. As it is observed and regarded here, it is worse 
than useless. ...A ludicrous scene is this moment passing before 
us. The first Company of New Haven Militia in the martial 
array of all sorts of firelocks, feathers, ribands, wigs, boots, and 
breeches, as if they had stormed rag fair, and covered themselves 
with the ‘spoils of victory,’ after having formed a straight line 
around two or three elms, on the opening of a slight shower 
of rain, started helter-skelter for the portico of the State House. 
There they fly, tags, rags, bags, and jags! A more complete defeat 
has not been seen since the battle of Waterloo; and the glory 
lost and won is already told in history. We hope our Legislature 
will soon put an end to the annual exhibition of this ridiculous 
farce. . . .** 


A feeling of resentment arose also among the farmers over 
being compelled to spend valuable hours in drill. Many a 
youth who had looked forward to the time when he would be 
old enough to be a soldier, lived to count wearily the years 
that must pass before he would be exempt from a duty that 
had become as tedious as it had once seemed fascinating. 

In an era of peace and a growing spirit of commercialism, 
the activity of peace societies lulled military enthusiasm to 


28 Proceedings, Vermont Historical Society (New Series, 1, 1930), 110. 
2® Quoted from Esther Alice Peck, A Conservative Generation’s Amuse- 
ments, 22. 
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sleep. The unpopularity of our war of conquest against 
Mexico, moreover, increased the feeling against war in gen- 
eral throughout New England. Ministers thundered against 
it from the pulpit, and statesmen like Charles Sumner deliv- 
ered long orations against its horrors and barbarity.*° The 
belief was gaining ground that war was a relic of primitive 
times and that it never again would be employed for the 
settlement of disputes between “enlightened parties” of 
nations. 

As a result of these pacifist forces, the existing militia laws 
of Massachusetts were repealed in 1840, those of Vermont 
in 1844, those of Connecticut in 1846, and those of New 
Hampshire in 1851. From about that time general drill 
ceased in most, if not in all, of the New England states, and 
no military organizations survived except an occasional urban 
company whose duties were chiefly to aid the local authorities 
in preserving order and performing escort duty. Paradoxi- 
cally, this relaxation of military preparedness in the North 
took place at a time when political bitterness, particularly 
over the slavery issue, was becoming daily more intense and 
belligerent. 


V 


It is doubtful whether militia training was an effective 
force in instructing the colonists in the art of war. They 
found the various evolutions in marching difficult. Little 
real knowledge of military tactics existed among either the 
officers or the men, and as a consequence the most ordinary 
movements were unskillfully performed. Many generations 
of New England farmers were trained in the savage school 
of frontier warfare until there were bred into them the 
traditions of the soldier. The little military skill which they 
did possess was acquired in the Indian and French wars and 
not on the training field. Thomas Hutchinson wrote: “A 


30 Charles Sumner, Orations and Speeches (Boston, 1850), u, 1-106. 
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few months actual service against the Indian enemy in 
Philip's war, made better soldiers, than all their exercise at 
home had done in forty years.” * Certainly when Washington 
took command of the provincial army at Cambridge, neither 
its discipline nor its equipment reflected any trace of efficient 
organization. The force at Cambridge was little more than 
“a mob of intelligent men, organized by localities, and, as 
sportsmen, accustomed from youth to the handling of 
guns.”*** The men were not marksmen, for they could not be. 
For two reasons, the poorness of their guns and the lack of 
practice, “the provincials were not the marksmen that history 
has made them.” * 

The significance of training and of training day in New 
England lay, not in the drill of the soldier in the art of war, 
but in the patriotic ardor stimulated by those displays of the 
“pomp and circumstance” of military glory, and in the sense 
of social solidarity they created. The very appearance of the 
boy of sixteen beside the man of sixty was significant. Some 
fathers were there with an array of stalwart sons, and there 
might even be three generations of one family in the ranks. 
It was not unusual to see men of sixty years or over at a mus- 
ter, assiduously learning new evolutions. The early associa- 


31 Thomas Hutchinson, History of Massachusetts Bay, L. S. Mayo, editor 
(Cambridge, 1936), 1, 378. It is interesting to note here that Edward Ran- 
dolph, in his reports to England, gave the Massachusetts Bay militia an 
unexpectedly good rating. Randolph's report to the Committee for Trade 
and plantations on October 12, 1676, can be found in Edward Randolph, 
Documents and Letters, u, 236 and 237. 

32 Charles Francis Adams, Three Episodes of Massachusetts History 
(Boston, 1892), u, 765. 

33 Allen French, the most recent authority on military affairs during 
the Revolutionary period, is convinced that the extremely inaccurate flint- 
lock was ineffective in the hands of the Yankee of 1775, for whom “the op- 
portunity for practice was lacking for sheer absence of powder.” (See Allen 
French, The Day of Concord and Lexington, 255-256). Earlier historians, on 
the other hand, believed that the militiamen were excellent marksmen. In 
particular, it was asserted that “the settlers of Vermont were mostly good 
marksmen” for they had found, as hunters, that the gun was indispensable 
and that not to be a good shot was near to being a disgrace. (Vermont His- 
torical Gazetteer, 1, 350). 
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tions of the New England boy were vividly connected with 
these holidays, which recalled what he had heard from his 
father or grandfather. 

Training day kept alive the patriotic spirit, but it won and 
held its place in public esteem because of its social features. 
In the isolated lives which these farming people led, any- 
thing which brought them together was welcome. The holi- 
days were few. The circus had not yet materialized and 
Fourth of July celebrations were not so colorful as those of 
today, because of the lack of elaborate fireworks. Except for 
infrequent raising or hauling bees, there was little occasion 
for social intercourse. Training and muster days were there- 
fore of great interest to everyone, affording an opportunity 
for the interchange of news and gossip. In spite of the excesses 
which arose, few gatherings have exhibited more real enjoy- 
ment and genial friendship and innocent mirth. The regi- 
mental muster took the place later filled by cattle shows, 
county fairs, and various meetings which became so common 
and so numerous as to occupy nearly the entire month of 
September. It was a diversion in a dull, uneventful, and 
strenuous existence—an emotional outlet. 

The true significance of this “rough country jollification” 
is manifold. It stimulated personal courage and _ patriotic 
feeling during the first one hundred and fifty years of the 
life of the colonies and made possible a system of defence 
at first adequate for their protection and preservation and 
ultimately strong enough to achieve their independence. It 
filled a large gap in the social life of the colonial period, made 
the New England town secure, and through the election of 
company officers was an expression of the democratic 
principle. 








CHARLEY McCARTHY’S GRANDFATHER 
THE WILD OATS OF A BOSTON BENEFACTOR 


GERTRUDE BARNES FIERTZ 


HARLEY McCARTHY’S grandfather could drop in 

and take potluck or caviar with the Bergen ménage 
today, with everyone feeling that just a family dinner was 
going on, for a blood thicker than water runs between Edgar 
Bergen’s doll and a versatile little Frenchman playing at the 
peak of his popularity one hundred years ago. “Monsieur 
Alexandre,” as he was called, could match Charley's night- 
club and radio performances with appearances at every top- 
notch playhouse in Europe and at the New York Park Thea- 
tre of his own time; and as to parties, practically every mon- 
arch on the Continent (twenty-eight kings and three em- 
perors), not to mention the Shah of Persia for good measure, 
entertained Alexandre for the delight of being entertained. 
Then there was the escapade with formidable Czar Nicholas, 
in direct, hereditary line with that brat Charley’s impudence. 
But that’s running ahead. 

Note first that Alexandre Vattemare was no doll but very 
lithe, mobile flesh and blood, who through electrically swift 
changes of costume, extraordinary ventriloquial powers, and 
rare genius for mimicry presented an entire theatrical com- 
pany in his own person: man and woman, youth and octo- 
genarian, scholar and boulevardier, nun and courtesan, 
pompous dignitary and madcap gamin. When Alexandre 
reached London in 1822, he was billed at the Adelphi Thea- 
tre as “an entirely new Comic, Characteristic, Vocalic, Mi- 
metic, Multiformical, Maniloquous, Ubiquilateral Enter- 
tainment.”’! 
~~ 4 The chief sources of information regarding Vattemare are the anony- 
mous Memoirs and Adventures of Monsieur Alexandre (London, 1822) and 


“Strange Career of an Artist,” in Hours at Home, October, 1868; Vattemare’s 
Album Cosmopolite; and Zoltan Haraszti, “Alexandre Vattemare,” in More 
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A game of hide-and-seek began it. About 1803 a little six- 
year-old in Lisieux was hiding and as usual risked a call to 
his playmates to come and find him. Astonishing discovery: 
the voice calling was not his own but came from elsewhere. 
Alexandre could ventriloquize! The fun now doubled, 
tripled. He called again and again. The other boy looked 
in every spot but the right one, grew frantic, called Alexan- 
dre’s father. Reluctantly the elder Vattemare left his study, 
then with mounting anxiety searched in the cellar, under 
the stairs, up the stairs, all through the house. Still no Alex- 
andre, and still a strange voice shifting from spot to spot. 
Once it even changed to the tones of an old woman groaning 
in bed. At about this point, we are told, little Alexandre, 
with a prudence beyond his years, relinquished his fun for 
that day. Nonchalantly he appeared without a word of ex- 
planation. 

The fun had just begun. Alexandre’s story now reads like 
a Gallic compound of Puck, Tom Sawyer, Max and Moritz 
and Strubelpeter. His pranks were endless. There was, for 
instance, the matter of the post. M. Vattemare, being an 
advocate of some standing, received correspondence from 
Paris in every mail. The postman was in the habit, when 
he reached M. Vattemare’s door, of calling out to apprise 
the lawyer that letters had arrived. Now Alexandre doubled 
for the carrier. Nine times out of ten, there was no one at the 
door. The tenth time, there was the postman again! 

At another time a neighbor dyer was hanging up his goods 
as usual in the ruins of a castle near by. A voice from an 
upper window called him to come up and open the door. 
Apprehensive that some one was bent on robbing him, the 
dyer seized one of his own clothesline poles and rushed up 
the stairs. Down below, a passing fishwoman heard from 
the stairs the French equivalent of a Bronx cheer. Let it pass, 
Books (Boston), November, 1927, 257-266. His valuable contributions to the 


Boston Public Library were discussed by Josiah P. Quincy in the Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Second Series, 1, 260-272 (1884). 
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nose in the air? Not she! Up the stairs she rushed and met 
the dyer; there she let loose on him, he on her. And at this 
moment, down below, a locksmith’s apprentice coming by 
heard himself called to come into the castle and open a door. 
Up he hurried. Five minutes later, when half of Lisieux 
had collected, Alexandre quietly made his escape. 

Presently, however, the powers of reticence of a youngster 
still under ten were strained to the breaking point. Alex- 
andre had stood one afternoon in the middle of the bridge, 
and called for help as if from a drowning person being swept 
down the middle of the river. A crowd came running. Alex- 
andre’s father joined in the “rescue.” The calls became faint- 
er and ceased. The next morning over the breakfast table, 
Vattemare pére told the family of the sad accident that had 
occurred in the river the day before. “And not even the 
body was recovered.” This was too much for the boy’s 
reticence. Triumphantly he confessed. It took long to con- 
vince the elder Vattemare, but finally he could no longer 
doubt. Then ensued a long, serious talk to son Alexandre— 
with much the same result that such talks usually have. 

The knowledge of Alexandre’s extraordinary powers be- 
gan to spread through Lisieux. The boy shrugged and 
shifted his field of action. One day, for instance, M. Vatte- 
mare sent him on an errand to a farmer’s house, where Alex- 
andre, having to wait for a package to take home, amused 
himself by carrying on a conversation with a voice in the 
chimney. A maid overheard. “The Devil! The Devil!” she 
screamed. Other girls and the farmer rushed in. A new voice 
in the cupboard now begged them to open the door, pro- 
fessing to be indeed the Devil, whom a shell filled with holy 
water had deprived of the power to free himself. Smugly 
the people assured him that they would never let him out. 
Abruptly the voice shifted back to the chimney, threatening 
them all with the vengeance of hell. Neighbors began gath- 
ering, among them one of the now alert and suspicious 
neighbors from Lisieux. Alexandre leaped a ditch and fied. 
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Now and then Alexandre went on little trips with the 
father. One Sunday they found themselves at Moyaux, and 
went to mass with the rest of the village. We can imagine 
Alexandre’s mind wool-gathering during the service, until 
suddenly there clicked into place in his memory a scrap of 
information overheard at the tavern, namely that the church 
steeple was in danger of falling, and that the pinch-penny 
villagers had taken no steps for its repair. In the midst of 
the service, therefore, a deep voice from the steeple was 
heard to cry, “Save your lives!” A warning from God! Out 
rushed the congregation. Vattemare pére dared not speak 
out his suspicions. But presently in privacy father spoke to 
son. Still—repairs began at once! 

So the small boy's years went by and it was time to think 
of a career. The mother suggested—as mothers have so often 
suggested—the church. For two years Alexandre struggled 
in good faith to become a churchman. But Alexandre a 
cleric? Oh mother! Then he was apprenticed as “surgical 
pupil” in Paris and in a few months, we are told, knew as 
much as his chief, too much, in fact, for his popularity 
among fellow pupils, who resented his devotion to his pa- 
tients, and complained that he even dressed wounds twice 
a day! But Alexandre could take his revenge. In the dead of 
of night dreadful voices rose from the morgue in the cellar. 
Hurriedly the corpses were examined for a scandalous mis- 
take. Hurriedly the building was searched, but Alexandre 
could hold as well as use his tongue. 

Presently a typhus attack broke out, and the other “surgi- 
cal pupils” fled the building. Alexandre alone cared for the 
patients. For this service he was rewarded with a commis- 
sion, in 1814, to take three hundred convalescent Prussian 
soldiers to Berlin. Wholeheartedly Alexandre welcomed the 
change, and took not only the physical welfare but the 
morale of his charges to heart so effectively that the journey 
to Berlin became a rollicking escapade in which village 
after village was roused by devils and ghosts, with a hedge 
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to be leapt and a by-path followed more often than the high 
road. On the whole the trip must have agreed with the “con- 
valescents,” for on arrival in Berlin, Alexandre was pre- 
sented with a Prussian war-medal. Here his return was de- 
layed, however, since these were the Hundred Days, and 
he refused to join the Prussian Army. While waiting, Alex- 
andre offered to give a benefit performance for a destitute 
French family stranded there. 

The result was immense success. The French ambassador, 
seeing the direction in which Alexandre’s heart inclined, 
encouraged him to brave prejudice, abandon medicine, and 
become a professional ventriloquist. Alexandre wavered, 
then decided on a trial tour through Germany. Overnight 
he became a favorite. King Louis of Bavaria, charmed with 
him, invited him home, and thus began one of the first of 
those royal friendships for which Alexandre was famous. 
Bliimenbach, Osiander, and Alexandre von Humboldt ad- 
mired him. Goethe wrote ponderously: “I could not express 
my approval of M. Alexandre’s performance more emphati- 
cally than by declaring that it affords me pleasure to endorse 
all the testimonials that have been given to him. He knows 
how to recommend himself.” Alexandre’s passion for char- 
acter, for mood—Franz Hals in another field—was flowering 
daily now into what was, in effect, a new theatrical genre, 
to be followed in our own day not only by other ventrilo- 
quists but by such fourth or fifth cousins as Ruth Draper, 
Angna Enters, and even Trudi Schoop. He is said to have 
been the first to have “introduced change of character in the 
presence of the audience,” and to have played as many as 
forty parts within an hour. 

One assistant he had in the person of Miss Wylton, an 
Englishwoman who had served in Alexandre’s family for 
twenty-five years. In an interview he once said, 


She assisted me with extraordinary skill. She alone was behind 
the scenes and was at every change of costume at hand to facili- 
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tate my metamorphosis, which had to be accomplished at light- 
ning speed. In many instances I wore several costumes, one 
above the other, so that I was able to peel like an onion; and 
finally my real art, that of imitating other voices, assisted me 
most powerfully. As I was able to imitate all voices, all sorts of 
noises with the utmost accuracy, it was very easy for me to con- 
stantly engross the attention of the audience. If I myself was 
not on the stage, my voice was there, and I could soliloquize on 
the stage or begin a conversation, interrupted by the cries of 
animals while I changed my costume behind the scenes.” 


The tour lengthened into years: Western Europe, Bo- 
hemia, Hungary, Poland. Presently Alexandre came to St. 
Petersburg. The redoubtable Czar Nicholas “soon grew fond 
of me,” Alexandre recalled in a later interview: 


One evening the Czar appeared unusually grave. Soon an 
impudent blue bottle fly commenced humming round the auto- 
crat’s head. He made a movement to keep the disagreeable insect 
from his head. In vain! the insect became more and more impu- 
dent, until the Emperor finally lost his composure, and angrily 
grasped his head with both hands. The insect humming all the 
time, fled under a small table, and when the Emperor learned 
that it was I who made the noise, he burst into loud laughter, 
and was henceforth in the best of humour. 


Alexandre was asked if he had not hesitated to take such 
a liberty with the Emperor. “No,” he replied. “The lords 
of the earth forgive everything when we amuse them. Court- 
fools could permit themselves everything.” 

In 1822, as we have seen, M. Alexandre reached England, 
where two years later he met and visited Sir Walter Scott 
at Abbotsford. Now at the outset of his professional life, 
Alexandre had begun the “Album Cosmopolite,” a collec- 
tion of drawings and autographs contributed by his admirers. 
Seon ten thousand distinguished names of Europe were 


2 “Strange Career of an Artist,” Hours at Home, October, 1868, 538. 
3 “Strange Career of an Artist,” 538-539. 
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represented: the Emperor Ferdinand I of Austria, his Em- 
press, and most of the imperial family, the Emperor Nicho- 
las of Russia, Queen Victoria of England, King Louis of 
Bavaria, Leopold I of Belgium, the King of Portugal, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lafayette, the Baroness Roth- 
schild, Victor Hugo, Beethoven, Landseer, and so on. Scott 
contributed a testimonial, but doubtless more important to 
both Sir Walter and Alexandre was a little episode, in that 
heyday of the practical joke, which, like two school-boys 
who should have known better, they acted out together. 

An eccentric old gentleman, Dr. Taylor of Edinburgh, 
had called upon them. So sharply was his character etched 
upon Alexandre’s mind that soon he and his host went into 
a huddle. Suit and wig were procured, and out stepped the 
two friends to call upon a neighboring sculptor. When he 
addressed Alexandre without hesitation as “Dr. Taylor,” the 
latter explained that he wished to have a bust made of him- 
self. Terms were arranged and three sittings took place. 
During the fourth, Sir Walter again joined them. When the 
bust was almost finished, and while the sculptor was occupied 
with a slight alteration, Alexandre turned quickly aside and 
removed his disguise. When the sculptor turned back, he 
saw a young man sitting before him. No trace of “Dr. Tay- 
lor’! Only when the disguise was resumed before his eyes 
could he believe what had happened. 

Time passed. “Les Rogueries de Nicholas,” “Le Coche 
d’Auxerre,” “Le Diable Boiteux,” “Le Comédien en Prison” 
became familiar to most of Europe. Then, in 1839, Alex- 
andre sailed for New York. 

In an age when the present-day extravaganzas of publicity 
had scarcely been conceived, the enthusiastic advance notice 
in Bennett's New York Morning Herald on October 26, two 
days before Alexandre’s first performance, was almost the 
equivalent of an official welcome at the City Hall. Under 
the title ““The Modern Alexandre the Great,” the Paris cor- 
respondent of the paper wrote of 
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Alexandre, who, in his way, has achieved conquests as famous, 
more profitable to himself, and less harmful to others, than his 
renowned protonyme, Alexander the Great....He is, in his 
professional character, a ventriloquist of such distinguished and 
extraordinary talent that all Europe, from high to low, from 
crowned heads to crownless hats, from sovereigns through all 
ranks and classes of their subjects down to those who have no 
sovereign at all, have paid him the flattering tribute of their 
enthusiastic admiration, and the solid, less equivocal one of 
their precious gold. Both have been lavishly bestowed on him 


in nearly every country of Europe, in every language of Europe, 
every currency of Europe.‘ 


Alexandre’s American début at the Park Theatre brought, 
as always, immediate success. Philip Hone, cultural, finan- 
cial, and sometimes even political leader of New York, en- 
dorsed him to his own surprise, attended a reception in 
Alexandre’s honor, and copied Scott's verses in the “Album” 
into his own later-to-be-famous Diary. The Morning Herald 
wrote on October 29, the day following Alexandre’s first 
performance, “The house was crowded from top to bottom. 
His singular and extraordinary performance cannot be de- 
scribed—it must be seen. The applause was loud and long.” 
And again on November 2, “This gentleman is the most 
extraordinary man of his age. He never was equalled as a 
ventriloquist, and his wonderful power of mimicry, imita- 
tions, and rapid changes, render his performance unri- 
valled.” 

And yet, right on the full crest of this success, a curious 
distaste of Alexandre Vattemare for “Monsieur Alexandre” 
began to manifest itself. Fame, social success, even pranks 
lost their savor. Alexandre Vattemare was hankering to build 
himself a totally different sort of life, a totally different per- 
sonality. What is more, he did it! Within a few years Alex- 
andre performed the rare feat of a man not only changing 


4 “Strange Career of an Artist,” 536. 
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careers in mid-life, but of making an equal success of the 
second. But the plan that Alexandre evolved for the inter- 
national exchange of books, particularly between France 
and this country, and for the building of public libraries, a 
plan in which he was so successful that his name lies in brass 
letters today in the floor of the Boston Public Library as one 
of its founders, is indeed another story for another time. 

For a while he compromised with his art to the point 
that “When the laziness or ill-will of librarians and custodi- 
ans thwarted the wishes of Vattemare, the traveller, Alex- 
andre, the jester, made his appearance and attained his 
object”; but presently even this help was discarded. By the 
time of his second visit to the United States (1847-1849), 
Vattemare’s conception of a Boston Public Library—“‘a build- 
ing ... for uniting all the libraries and collections in one 
place ... and the whole opened freely to the public” —finally 
took form through the Enabling Act. In March, 1854, the 
building was first opened to the public on the ground floor 
of the Adams schoolhouse on Mason Street, and Alexandre 
Vattemare could write, “Monsieur Alexandre was dead, 
never to rise again; Vattemare’s children had never heard of 
Alexandre.” 

Why the right-about-face? Your guess is as good as mine. 
Perhaps the naughty boy was at last turning “good.” Indeed, 
the whole career of Monsieur Alexandre appears the grown- 
up equivalent of a boyish prank, a fun-poking at the vanities 
and pretenses of older people. Perhaps something dual in 
any Gallic nature shows at one moment the clown, at another 
the right-wing conservative, over-respectful of learning, 
sharply alert for the future of his children. The Vattemare 
who promoted book exchanges (and who refused the works 
of Georges Sand and others associated with Bohemian life) 
was in most eyes—certainly in Boston eyes—a far more re- 
spectable figure than the comedian had been; and of Vatte- 
mare’s sons one grew up a scholar, the other a clergyman 
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with a “Tut! Tut!” for his father’s past.’ Perhaps it was one 
more instance, too, of a little learning being a dangerous 
thing: the tyranny of the printed word overawed Alexandre. 
He failed to realize that though unwritten, his own gift to 
the world was rare and precious—its mirror. In any case, 
“Monsieur Alexandre” died his own death in the early 
1840's, twenty years before solid citizen Vattemare passed 
quietly away in his home near Paris. 

Not much record remains to tell us how Alexandre first 
worked up his performances, creating as he did out of cer- 
tain old theatrical material and his own mimetic gift and ven- 
triloquial powers, a new theatrical genre. His ventriloquism, 
if we can accept contemporary testimony, showed extra- 
ordinary range. He is said to have reproduced with “photo- 
graphic” accuracy the modulation of voices according to dis- 
tance, sounds proceeding from another quarter, voices dis- 
tinguished by their relative distance, age, and passion, the 
cries of animals, and noises such as the sounds of a saw or 
plane, that of striking a light, or of butter frying or the 
crackling of fire. Alexandre’s essential gift was, however, for 
characterization, with ventriloquial powers a valuable aid 
though scarcely a stunt-producing end in themselves. An 
exception, of course, was those off-stage pranks that contin- 
ued to prick out his progress from drawing room to drawing 
room, such as puzzling a hostess with the tick-tock of a clock 
she did not possess, or startling her with the bark or mew of 
a nonexistent dog or cat. 

Alexandre’s genius lay in a sort of paradoxical self-extinc- 
tion, utter identification with the “other fellow.” We know 
little of the man himself. Mrs. Benjamin D. Greene, the 
daughter of Alexandre’s friend Josiah Quincy, Mayor of 
Boston and later President of Harvard, wrote in her journal 


5 It was this clergyman son who prevented an anonymous biographer 
from publishing the father’s autobiography. “Strange Career of an Artist,” 
539- 
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on April 14, 1894: “His face, rather melancholy at rest, 
lighted up with animation when he began to talk... . His 
foreignness, his strange life, his many wanderings and experi- 
ences, invested him with a curious, piquant interest. And he 
was always tactful, indescribably simple, resembling a child.” 
That is about all we hear of him aside from his theatrical 
gifts. Monsieur Alexandre was known and loved for the 
characters he created. 

Forgotten in Vattemare’s heavy “Album Cosmopolite,” 
and published only, so far as the writer can discover, in a 
bulletin of the Boston Public Library of 1927, lies the 
clever token from Sir Walter Scott:* 


To Monsteur ALEXANDRE 


Of you in old England, it was not thought good 

To carry two visages under one hood; 

What should folks say to you, who have faces such plenty, 
That from under one hood, you last night show’d us twenty? 
Stand forth, arch deceiver! and tell us the truth, 

Are you handsome or ugly? in age or in youth? 

Man, woman, or child? or a dog or a mouse? 

Or are you, at once, each live thing in the house? 

Each live thing, did I ask? each dead implement tool 

A workshop in your person, saw, chisel, and screw, 
Above all, are you one individual? I know 

You must be, at the least, Alexandre & Co. 

But I think you're a troop—an assembly—a mob— 

And that I, as the Sheriff, must take up the job, 

And instead of rehearsing your wonders in verse 

Must read you the Riot-Act, and bid you disperse. 


© More Books, u, Number 8 (November, 1927). 

















EUROPEAN WARS AND BOSTON TRADE, 
1783-1815* 


JOHN D. FORBES 


HE trade of Boston did not respond immediately to the 

restoration of peace at the close of the Revolutionary 
War. Like other seaports in the new American states, Boston 
found itself in 1783 no longer a part of the British colonial 
system, enjoying its protected markets and scale of bounties, 
but out in the cold. The hardest blow was the exclusion of 
New England vessels from trade with the British West Indies, 
their most valued pre-revolutionary customers. 

A limited trade, to be sure, was very soon permitted, at 
the insistence of the British colonists, between the United 
States and the British West Indies, but only in British bot- 
toms and by British subjects.’ This was no act of generosity 
to the new republic but a continuation of the old colonial 
system necessitated by the dependence of the island planters 
on American markets and produce. By this provision Ameri- 
can foodstuffs, tobacco, livestock, and timber were admitted 
to the islands in exchange for West India rum and molasses. 
Boston shared the resentment of American shipping com- 
munities over the restrictions imposed, and in 1785 the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts was induced to pass a discrimina- 
tory tariff against British imports;* but this measure was 
ineffective to recover the lost trade. 

Occasional relief was offered at intervals when the number 
of British ships trading with the West Indian Islands became 
insufficient to supply and victual the colonists, so that a state 


of emergency would be declared by a provincial governor and 


* This essay is an analysis and summary of an extended statistical study 
of the period in question. The numerous accompanying graphs and tables 
naturally cannot be reproduced here. 

1 28 George III, C. 6. 

2 Laws of Massachusetts, June 23, 1785. 
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individual ports were opened to American ships.’ The results 
of this haphazard arrangement were not satisfactory to any- 
one, but it enabled the British government to save face with 
the constituents at home since it appeared to be sustaining 
the navigation system theory of a closed circuit. 

Meanwhile American merchants were slowly building up 
foreign business connections and struggling to expand their 
trade abroad. A few ships from Boston sailed for the British 
Isles, France, the Iberian peninsula, and the countries on the 
Baltic and North Seas. At the same time trade was developing 
with the open ports of the Caribbean and with Canada. 

The only means of measuring the ocean trade of Boston 
prior to 1790 are the newspaper listings of arrivals and de- 
partures of ships in the harbor which appeared in the Marine 
News columns, and the isolated semi-official “Account of 
the Exports and Clearances from the Port of Boston for the 
Years 1787 & 1788."* This document is extremely interesting 
as a record of the transactions of the port for the two years it 
covers and valuable as a list of the goods transported. The 
much less accurate newspaper figures of arrivals and clear- 
ances, however, are far more useful because of their continu- 
ity.’ Other indices were subsequently developed with the 
expansion of the commercial powers of the federal govern- 
ment, so that for most of the years after 1790 we have reports 
of the annual number of ship arrivals from more or less 
reliable published sources. In comparison with these, the 
newspaper figures are found to be consistently some twenty 





3 Henry Adams, History of the United States of America (hereinafter, 
Adams), (New York, 1889-1891), 1, 320-322. 

4 This manuscript, preserved in the Library of Congress, is a true copy 
from the records of Leonard Jarvis, Comptroller of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, attested by William Hoskins, Clerk. 

5 Papers published during the period covered by this study are the 
Independent Chronicle, (1783-1811); the Herald of Freedom (1789); the 
Columbian Centinel (1791-1815); and the Boston Price Current and Marine 
Intelligencer, beginning September 7, 1795, and continuing through subse- 
quent variations in title up to and including the Boston Gazette (1803-1815). 
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per cent short. The available data, then, present a relative 
rather than an absolute measure of the activity of the port. 

By 1789 the new nation had established a responsible 
central government and put its house in order, and men were 
turning with increased confidence to ordinary business pur- 
suits. One of the first acts of the new government was to en- 
courage American shipping by a differential duty on United 
States and foreign-owned vessels.° 

In Boston, there were faint indications of an improvement 
in maritime business conditions by 1791. Trade was gradu- 
ally gathering momentum, a sharp upturn appeared in the 
shipping figures, and the port was beginning to come out of 
the depression. But the outlook for the future was not prom- 
ising. Mercantilism was the prevailing theory in world trade. 
The European powers were in no mood to yield their partic- 
ular monopolies, certainly not to a weak upstart nation. 
France and Spain held as tenaciously to trading rights in 
their American possession as Britain did to hers. 

Then appeared the deus ex machina which was to rescue 
American commerce from its plight. War broke out between 
republican France and a coalition of her royalist neighbors, 
hostilities opening in 1793, shortly after the execution of 
Louis XVI. Simultaneously with the political and military 
actvities of the war arose a far-reaching economic struggle 
between the opposing groups of powers. 

The British opened the conflict with a “paper blockade” 
which declared the enemy nation isolated and all its vessels 
lawful prizes. In origin and theory the blockade was akin to 
a state of siege, but in practice the mercantilist blockade of 
the eighteenth century was quite different.’ Privateers and 
even Royal Navy vessels set out on expeditions purely in 


search of booty. Captains were encouraged to cut down the 


6 United States Statutes at Large, 1,27 (July 20, 17869). 
7 Eli P. Heckscher, The Continental System; an Economic Interpretation 
(Oxford, 1922), 31. 
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trade of the enemy nation. Enemy exports were attacked 
that the blockading nation might seize foreign markets. 
Enemy imports, especially colonial imports, were seized, not 
to cut off vital supplies but to force the enemy to purchase 
from the blockading nation. 

Within a fortnight after the opening of the war in Febru- 
ary, 1793, England declared all French shipping and goods 
liable to seizure. Thereafter new proclamations against the 
French came in rapid succession. An Order in Council was 
issued on April 4, another on June 6, a third on November 6. 
The June edict contained the so-called “instructions of 
1793, which authorized the search for foodstuffs of all ships 
bound for France. The British navy had no difficulty in en- 
forcing these measures, and the ships of the French and their 
allies, the Spaniards, were soon threatened with complete 
destruction on the seas. France meanwhile was beset upon 
all sides and governed by the faction-torn Convention (1793- 
1795)- The autocratic Directory (1795-1799) which followed 
was more efficient, but the nation was in a position to do 
little in the commercial struggle with her maritime oppo- 
nent. 

The immediate effect of the outbreak of the war on Ameri- 
can shipping, and particularly Boston shipping, was to stimu- 
late it by throwing open to neutral vessels the West Indian 
ports of the French and Spanish possessions.* The advantage 
thus offered to American shipping interests was fully appreci- 
ated in Boston. At a meeting of leading merchants on July 
22, 1793, a resolution was passed, signed by Thomas H. 
Perkins, secretary of the group, urging the United States to 
remain strictly neutral and not to risk complications by 
authorizing more privateers, three of which had already been 
commissioned at Boston.° 

By the fall, however, depredations on American shipping 


® Adams, tl, $21. 
® Columbian Centinel, July 24, 1793. 
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by vessels belonging to the belligerent nations became so 
serious that the outlook for Boston trade was extremely criti- 
cal. The merchants of the city now held another meeting on 
September 12 and petitioned President Washington to do 
something about it.*° Boston business and American national 
honor were at stake! 

On November 6, 1793, a new set of instructions was issued 
by the British government. These authorized the capture of 
all vessels of any nationality found trading with the French 
colonies." This was a blow aimed at the newly risen Ameri- 
can trade between France and her colonies in the Caribbean. 
Of what use was a British blockade if the French could still 
be supplied by neutral carriers? Immediately there was a 
wholesale seizure and condemnation of American vessels in 
the West Indies.’* Feeling in the United States ran so high 
that John Jay was sent on a special mission to England to 
discuss a settlement of the differences between the two coun- 
tries. 

The November orders were short-lived, however, and 
before Jay had arrived the milder orders of January 8, 1794, 
were issued to authorize the capture only of vessels plying 
directly between the French West Indies and a European 
port.** To evade this last regulation there arose the “circui- 
tous voyage” trade. Ships would sail from Boston and other 
American ports to the French West Indies, pick up a cargo 
there, bring it back to their home port and declare it at the 
custom house, and then carry the same cargo to France un- 
molested.** 

To counteract the violence of the British November orders 
and to avoid further difficulties, the ports of the United 
States were closed to all shipping for sixty days from March 
~~ 40 Columbian Centinel, September 13, 1793.- 

11 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, 1, 430. 

12 Adams, I, 324. 


13 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, 1, 431. 
14 Heckscher, The Continental System, 45. 
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25 to May 25, 1794."* A temporary stagnation of trade re- 
sulted. Henry Wansey, an Englishman visiting in Boston at 
the time, described in his journal the scene in the harbor, 
when vessels were unable to move: 


On Sunday all the flags are hoisted on board the ships; and the 
harbour being pretty full of shipping on account of the embargo, 
made last Sunday [May 4, 1794] a very fine appearance.'¢ 


This check in the tremendous boom in Boston shipping 
which was to result from the Napoleonic Wars was only 
temporary, however; and while there were still decided hin- 
drances to successful trade, the upswing was gaining momen- 
tum. Thomas Pemberton, noting in 1794, that “Our trade 
to the Mediteranean is at present interrupted by the Barbary 
corsairs,” and deploring the British restrictions, still admit- 
ted, reluctantly but with some local pride, that things were 
really not too bad after all: 


Notwithstanding the embarrassments mentioned, Boston and the 
neighboring maritime towns carry on a large trade in navigation, 
though few vessels are now built in the capital, large numbers 
are built within the limits of the commonwealth and we have 
the pleasing hope that our navigation and trade will increase, 
and be more extensive."" 

In fact, he modestly proceeds to point out, Business is Good. 
He surveyed the harbor as it looked on a certain day in the 
month of November, 1794, “crowded with vessels.” He 
counted eighty-four sail lying at two wharves only. 


It is reckoned that not less than four hundred and fifty sail of 
ships, brigs, schooners, sloops and small craft are now in this 


15 Columbian Centinel, May 24, 1794- 

16 Henry Wansey, The Journal of an Excursion to the United States of 
North America in the Summer of 1794 (Salisbury, 1796), 47. 

17 Thomas Pemberton, “A Topographical and Historical Description of 
Boston, 1794,” in Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, First Series, m, 
286 ff. 
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port. The prospect is pleasing as it affords the expectation of 
employment for the industrious mechanick and laborer, who 
may not now, we think, be idle, unless they choose it. 


Shortly before, Brissot de Warville had written, “Boston is 
just rising from the devastations of war, and its commerce is 
fiourishing.”** Customs receipts at the Boston custom house, 
which amounted to $450,000 in 1792, rose in 1793 to 
$600,000, and increased by more than $100,000 in 1794.” 

Meanwhile Chief Justice Jay was negotiating his commer- 
cial treaty with Lord Grenville which was concluded Novem- 
ber 19, 1794. The ratification of the treaty by Congress the 
following yéar was received by Bostonians with varying sen- 
timents. The two leading papers divided on the issue. The 
Columbian Centinel favored the treaty; the Independent 
Chronicle, always anti-British, opposed it. On July 13, 1795, 
at a mass meeting of citizens the treaty was denounced with 
fervor.”” A month later the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
voted to endorse the document.” 

The treaty contained some clauses distressing to American 
pride, such as the prohibition of trade directly between the 
French West Indies and Europe and the reservation of right 
of search for naval stores as contraband of war by the British, 
but it granted very substantial gains for United States trade.** 
The British West Indies and East Indies were opened to 
American ships for direct trade with England or the United 
States, and reimbursement for losses resulting from seizures 
of American ships under the orders of November 6, 1794, 


18 J. P. Brissot de Warville, New Travels in the United States of America 


Performed in 1788 (London, 1794), 71- 

19 A new and official index of port activity contributes to our study at 
this stage of development. Beginning in 1791, the federal government pub- 
lished an annual report of the receipts from import and tonnage duties col- 
lected in the several customs districts. An Account of the Receipts and Ex- 
penditures of the United States (Philadelphia, 1791-1815). 

20 Columbian Centinel, July 18, 1795. 

21 Columbian Centinel, August 15, 1795- 

22 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, 1, 520-525. 
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was promised. Payment according to this last clause was slow 
in coming, however, and in April, 1796, thirteen hundred 
Boston citizens at a town meeting memorialized Congress to 
act for recovery of the promised reparation.” 

But whatever the reception of the Jay treaty in Boston, 
the effects of assured peace with England were immediately 
reflected in the trade figures. Customs collections for the 
port in 1795 increased from over $700,000 to a million and 
a quarter dollars and remained above a million for three 
years. In the same period the number of ship arrivals in the 
port increased by about thirty per cent. 

The Columbian Centinel commented editorially on the 
happy situation on November 2, 1796: 


The arrivals in various ports of the United States in the last 
month are nearly double in number, than were known in any 
former equal period:—All our wharves are inveloped with ship- 
ping, laden with the richest product of every clime .. . 


The 1797 edition of Jedidiah Morse’s American Gazeteer 
also noted Boston's prosperous state:** 


The foreign and domestic trade of Boston is very considerable, 
to support which there are three banks, viz. the Branch of the 
United States Bank, the Union and the Massachusetts Bank... 


Ever since the outbreak of war, commercial relations with 
France had been uncertain and capricious because of the 
succession of unstable governments in office in that country. 
Also, the apparent increase of cordiality between the United 
States and England implied by the Jay treaty resulted in 
growing hostility on the part of France toward America.” 


23 Columbian Centinel, April 27, 1796. 

24 Section on Boston, pages not numbered. 

25 Alfred T. Mahan, The Influence of Sea Power upon the French Revo- 
lution and Empire, 1793-1812 (hereinafter, Mahan, French Revolution), 
(Boston, 1892), 1, 244; Adams, u, 326. 
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On July 2, 1796, the French Directory announced to neutral 
nations that they might expect from Prance precisely the 
same sort of treatment that they received from England in 
corresponding situations.** On November 27, 1796, the pro- 
vincial governments of the French West Indies ordered the 
seizure of American vessels bound for England.” During 
1797 depredations upon United States shipping by the French 
were reported on so large a scale that a commission was sent 
to Paris to negotiate.** 

The sensitive barometer of Boston shipping began to 
decline as soon as trouble developed with France. Arrivals 
at the port, which had shot up after 1793, dropped with equal 
rapidity and customs receipts fell off abruptly, As time went 
on, the French attacks on American vessels not ony contin- 
ued but increased, and were encouaged by the act of Nivése 
29 in the year VI of the Republic (January 18, 1798). This 
law** declared the nationality of a vessel to be determined by 
that of its cargo and authorized the confiscation of a vessel if 
any item on board, however insignificant, was of British ori- 
gin. With this act France embarked upon a policy of unre- 
stricted privateering. Her private armed ships attacked neu- 
tral shipping on the flimsiest of pretexts, and prize courts 
worked hand in glove with privateers in condemnation pro- 
ceedings. The lucrativeness of wholesale privateering created 
a situation quite beyond the control of the Directory, but 
Napoleon in 1799, almost immediately after his rise to power 
in the new consulate, saw the danger of completely alienating 
neutrals by this policy and had the Nivése law repealed and 
less stringent measures restored. 

Lists of French seizures appeared in both the principal 
Boston papers.” Even the usually pro-French Chronicle had 


28 Mahan, French Revolution, , 244. 

27 Adams, 1, 326. 

28 Adams, 1, 326; Columbian Centinel, March 15 and November 18, 1797. 

29 Georges F. de Martens, Recueil Général de Traités (Géttingen, 1817), 
v, 398. 
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to print such a list after publishing ten days previously an- 
other which showed that the British were little less guilty.” 
It was in response to the French threat that the celebrated 
United States Frigate Constitution was built at Hart's ship- 
yard in Boston in 1797.%* The following year, when the 
“quasi war with France” was at its height, the Boston mer- 
chants subscribed funds of their own accord for another 
man-of-war, the Boston, a frigate of 700 tons launched May 
20, 1799;** and in 1800 the Boston Navy Yard in Charlestown, 
where naval building was done thereafter, was established as 
a result of the trouble with France. 

The fortunes of the port fluctuated during the later 1790's, 
nearly always as a result of the changing situation abroad. 
At first, the period of unofficial hostilities with the Directory 
was difficult for Boston trade. The gains of the recent war 
years were lost and the indices show a return to the 1794 
level.** But after a slight decline in the total volume of ship- 
ping listed at Boston in 1798, the next year saw a partial re- 
turn of prosperity with the restoration of peace with France 
and a favorable decision in a British court of admirality on 
the legality of the circuitous voyage, in the Emmanuel case.* 
Then, from 1798 to 1801, there was an unprecedented in- 
crease in Boston shipping. Customs receipts more than 
doubled and in 1801 reached the huge total of more than two 
million dollars. Arrivals and clearances rose fully eighty-five 
per cent above the 1798 level, and enrolled and registered 


30 Columbian Centinel, June 30, 1798; Independent Chronicle, August 2, 
1798. 

31 Independent Chronicle, July 23, 1798. 

82 George H. Preble, “History of the Boston Navy Yard in Charlestown, 
Mass. from 1797 to 1875,” manuscript in the possession of the United States 
Navy Department, Washington, 22. 

33 Columbian Centinel, June 21, 1798; Preble, “History of the Boston 
Navy Yard,” 52. 

24 A third indicator of Boston's maritime position, the annual report of 
tonnage enrolled in the coasting trade and fishery and registered in the for- 
eign trade with Boston as a home port, appeared first in 1794. 

35 Adams, 0, 327-328. 
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tonnages increased from 80,000 to 97,000 tons in the same 
period. 

The effect of America’s neutral position upon Boston ship- 
ping operated in several different ways. Part of the increase 
during the war years was simply the result of a shift in the 
carrying business. Where French and Spanish vessels had 
been the agents in the exchange of European for West Indian 
products, American ships, less subject to British seizure, 
replaced them. At the same time American vessels, operating 
either independently or under British license, took advantage 
of Napoleon's blockade to replace the British carriers in their 
trade with the Continent.” 

Another cause for the increased volume of shipping was 
the war-time stimulus to American export, since the fighting 
nations ‘were too busily engaged in the war to raise enough 
food to sustain themselves. In foodstuffs, their need of im- 
ports was accentuated by a series of bad harvests. In addition, 
the demand rose for such raw materials as cotton, wool, and 
leather to clothe the soldiers on the battlefields. America was 
the happy neutral and Boston one of the three leading ports 
of the country. 

This extraordinary burst of prosperity was artificial and 
entirely the result of fortuitous circumstances. It took no 
superabundance of business acumen for the Yankee trader 
to seize the opportunity to profit by the embarrassment of the 
really first-class maritime powers and absorb their trade. 
The highly artificial nature of the new boom in shipping 
became appallingly apparent to Boston merchants and ship- 
owners in 1801-1802, when a lull came in the hostilities. A 
preliminary peace was signed by England and France on 
October 1, 1801, and the definitive Peace of Amiens on 
March 25, 1802. 

When English and French vessels could resume their 


3¢ F. E. Melvin, Napoleon’s Navigation System (New York, 1919), 74~75- 
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carrying, the results to Boston trade were for the moment 
cataclysmic. The bubble burst, and customs collections fell 
from the record high of over $2,000,000 in 1801 to less than 
$1,100,000 in 1802. Ship movements slowed down almost in 
proportion. Registered and enrolled tonnages declined also, 
although they were naturally less sensitive to short-run trade 
fluctuations. 

But the worries of the Boston merchants were soon over 
with the resumption of war between Napoleon and England 
on May 16, 1802. Business now improved even more rapidly 
than it had fallen off, and by 1804 the customs officials re- 
ported returns of well above two and a half millions. The 
four-year period 1804 to 1807 was the heyday of Boston as 
the neutral maritime center. 

The Essex decision, handed down in May, 1805, may have 
caused a momentary decline which showed in customs 
receipts at Boston, although the amount of shipping regis- 
tered in the port and the arrival and clearance figures, which 
usually moved with the customs collections, continued to rise. 
In this case an English court of admiralty reversed in effect 
the previous decisions permitting the circuitous voyage from 
the French West Indies to France via the United States when 
it became apparent that the landing at a neutral port was 
nothing more than a technicality and the customs duties paid 
were promptly refunded upon the re-export of the cargo.” 
Seizures of American vessels followed promptly, and though 
the indices show that the prosperity of Boston continued 
through 1807, the Essex decision marked a turning point in 
America’s career as the happy neutral. 

When war broke out again between England and France 


87 Mahan, French Revolution, u, 268; Adams; 1, 44. In the same year 
appeared in England a pamphlet, War in Disguise; or, the Frauds of the 
Neutral Flags, by one James Stephen, which enjoyed a great popularity in 
the fall of 1805, running through three editions in four months. Stephen 
minced no words in condemning American shipping interests for not only 
aiding the enemy but also making away with British trade at the same time. 
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after the brief Peace of Amiens, the commercial aspects of 
the struggle became even more important than before. Eng- 
land began by declaring the ports of Hamburg and Bremen 
closed, extended the blockade to the French channel ports 
in 1804, and two years later still further extended it from 
Brest to the mouth of the Elbe. Meanwhile, Napoleon con- 
tinued his efforts to close the continental markets of his 
dependencies and allies to British goods with stricter customs 
regulations. 

In 1806, completely victorious on the Continent after Jena, 
he turned to crush England’s commercial strength. Since his 
fleet had been lost to Nelson at Trafalgar, he resolved to cut 
off Britain from her continental markets by an internal 
blockade of every port on the Continent, a blockade to be 
enforced by land, the so-called Continental System, against 
all British commerce. His Berlin Decree of November 21, 
1806, replied to the British Order in Council of May 16 by 
declaring the British Isles blockaded.** It went on to declare 
British subjects in French territories and dependencies to 
be prisoners of war and all British goods lawful prize. Lastly, 
it declared all ports on the Continent closed to vessels coming 
directly from Great Britain or any of her colonies. Almost 
immediately Napoleon turned his soldiers into customs offi- 
cers and coast guardsmen and set the machinery of enforce- 
ment in motion. 

This was the situation in Europe which made neutral 
shipping such an extraordinarily profitable enterprise for 
New England seamen. With the chief maritime powers in a 
death-struggle and each trying to ruin the commerce of the 
other, it is small wonder that Boston trade boomed. As we 
have seen, for the four years after the resumption of war in 
1803, customs collections, arrivals and clearances, and en- 


38 For the text of the Berlin Decree, see American State Papers, Foreign 
Relations, m1, 2&9. 
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rolled and registered tonnages at the port remained at an 
unprecedented level. 

Britain's first reply to the Berlin Decree was the Order in 
Council of January 7, 1807, attacking the trade of France 
and her allies.** Its effect on American commerce was to pre- 
vent American ships from touching at more than one French 
port, a serious handicap in the days when all vessels were 
tramps and had to try several ports before disposing of one 
cargo and taking on a return load, though the Tories who 
shortly came into office regarded this measure as not firm 
enough in dealing with the United States. 

The year 1807 was a tense one in Anglo-American rela- 
tions, culminating in the Embargo Act, disastrous to Boston 
shipping. In June occurred the Leopard-Chesapeake affair, 
another incident in the intermittent quarrel between the 
United States and England over the impressment of British 
seamen employed on American vessels. The great increase in 
United States shipping required an increase in the personnel 
of the merchant marine, with the result that large numbers 
of British sailors deserted their own ships and came over to 
American vessels, attracted by higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions. England, worried about man-power for her 
navy, tried on a number of occasions to round up her nation- 
als by forcibly removing them from American ships, this time 
even attacking a United States ship of war. 

In July, in response to repeated petitions and memorials 
from British planters in the West Indies who asserted that 
they were being ruined by the decline in the price of sugar 
resulting from the flooding of the market by French colonial 
sugar carried in American bottoms, a report of the state of 
the West India trade was presented to Parliament. As a result, 
a new Order in Council was issued on November 11, forbid- 
ding direct neutral commerce (and that meant American 


3° For the text, see American State Papers, Foreign Relations, m, 267. 
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commerce) with any of the powers in Napoleon's Continental 
System.” A restricted trade would be permitted under British 
license and through British ports, but only as prescribed by 
British law. 

When the news reached Napoleon in Italy a month later, 
he replied with his Milan Decree.“ All vessels obeying the 
British order or even submitting to examination by a British 
vessel were declared liable to seizure and condemnation. 
There were to be no more neutrals; nations were to line up 
on one side or the other. 

President Jefferson, seeing American trade about to be 
ground between the upper and the nether millstones of Brit- 
ish Order in Council and Napoleonic Decree, sought to keep 
the United States out of war. His theory was that “peaceful 
coercion” was the only way to deal with the situation. He 
reasoned that if there were no commercial intercourse at- 
tempted by the United States with any outside nation, 
“incidents” would be avoided and the needs of the combat- 
ants would soon bring them to terms. He accordingly con- 
ceived of an embargo which would prevent any vessel of 
American registry clearing from an American port for a 
foreign country. This scheme he maneuvered through Con- 
gress, and it became a law on December 22, 1807." 

The effect of the Embargo on the commerce of Boston is 
typical of its effect elsewhere. Legitimate commerce came 
very nearly to a dead stop. Customs receipts fell off by more 
than half as the ships came in from the seven seas to be tied 
up at their docks in Boston harbor. 

Shubael Bell, writing in 1817, mentioned the woeful ap- 
pearance of the Boston waterfront during the period when 
commerce was forced to a standstill. 


40 Text in American State Papers, Foreign Relations, m1, 269. 
41 Text in American State Papers, Foreign Relations, m1, 290. 
42 Text in United States Statutes at Large, i, 451. 
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I have seen during the melancholy period of the non inter- 
course and the more distressing one of the late war, large ships 
and vessels at these wharves in such numbers that their sun 
burnt masts stripped of their cheering appendages, exhibited 
the appearance of a forest, whose stately cedars had been de- 
prived of their foliage by a destructive conflagration, or scath’d 
by the lightening of Heaven.* 


A lively illicit trade sprang up immediately, however, and 
practically defeated the purpose of the Embargo. On January 
g, 1809, Congress moved to throttle the smuggling by passing 
an Act for the Enforcement of the Embargo. Two months 
later, on March 1, there was a partial reversal of policy, and 
Congress substituted for the blanket embargo the Non-inter- 
course Act, under which trade was opened with all nations 
save France and Britain.** Very soon afterward the Perceval- 
Canning government revoked the Order in Council of No- 
vember, 1807, and substituted for it the less harsh Order of 
April 26, 1809, which declared a blockade only of France 
and Holland and the part of Italy under direct control of 

American sea-borne commerce again enjoyed one of its 
immediate revivals upon the repeal of the Embargo Act, and 
Boston arrivals and clearances and recorded tonnage figures 
rose sharply. Revenue collections, which had not entirely 
stopped, because of the natural lag from the slow return of 
ships from abroad to the home port, also improved slightly. 

The Non-intercourse Act remained in force a little over a 
year, but it was a failure. Trade with England had not been 
restrained, and she continued to receive American goods in 
her own ships from smuggling depéts in Canada and Flor- 
ida.“ On May 1, 1810, it was replaced by the Macon Act, 


43 Shubael Bell, “An Account of the Town of Boston Written in 1817,” 
in Bostonian Society Publications, Second Series, m1, 35. 

44 Text in United States Statutes at Large, 11, 528. 

45 Alfred T. Mahan, Sea Power in its Relation to the War of 1812 (Bos- 


ton, 1905), 1, 232. 
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which released American shipping from restraints but con- 
tained a clause empowering the President to restore the Em- 
bargo against whichever of the combatant nations did not 
repeal its restrictions on American commerce within a year.” 
This was an attempt to play off England and France against 
each other so that the trade of the United States might bene- 
fit. 

In the meantime Napoleon was taking hostile action 
against American shipping. On December 19, 1809, he or- 
dered the seizure of all American vessels in the Spanish ports 
under his control; and on March 23, 1810, he issued the 
Rambouillet Decree, which declared forfeit all American 
vessels which had entered any of his domains since May 20, 
1809.7 This action of Napoleon, driving American ship- 
owners into the arms of Britain, made 1810 again a great 
boom year in American shipping. The Boston custom house 
reported a gain in collections of more than a million dollars 
over the previous year. The amount of tonnage registered 
with Boston as a home port reached the highest total in our 
entire period, with nearly 150,000 tons, a net gain of 30,000 
tons over the 1807 peak. 

Beginning in the fall of 1810, the complexion of American 
foreign relations changed once more, and America found 
herself being drawn into a conflict with England through 
the astuteness of Napoleon and the lack of astuteness of Presi- 
dent Madison. Napoleon wrote to Madison in August, 1810, 
stating that the decrees against commerce which applied to 
the United States had been revoked and after November 1, 
1810, would cease to have effect. Madison, attempting to use 
this letter to induce England to revoke her Orders in Council 
against neutral shipping, issued a proclamation on November 
2, 1810, in accordance with the Macon law, which would 


46 Text in United States Statutes at Large, 11, 605. 
47 Adams, v, 220 and note. 
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forbid all commerce with England after February 2, 1811. 

A new Non-intercourse Act specifically against Britain, 
passed by Congress on March 2, 1811, made the United States 
virtually a part of the Continental System.** Napoleon had 
completely hoodwinked Madison, because the Berlin and 
Milan Decrees had not been revoked at all but were still 
being used as pretexts for seizures.*° Diplomatic maneuver- 
ing between the United States and England revolved about 
the question whether the decrees had been revoked. The 
American government was committed to the contention that 
they had been, and that England should, therefore, revoke 
the Orders in Council. There were bickerings and delays, 
and the misunderstandings between the two nations in- 
creased, complicated by a brush between men-of-war of their 
respective navies on May 16, 1811.** Congress was summoned 
ahead of time in the fall of that year to consider increased 
armaments. Discussion of war was prolonged and finally, on 
June 1, 1812, President Madison sent a message to Congress 
protesting against the indignities endured, the seizure of 
ships, and the impressment of seamen, and asking for a defi- 
nite expression of policy. The result of all the blundering was 
a declaration of war against England on June 18, 1812. Only 
five days later in London, 3,000 miles away, the Orders in 
Council were revoked in an eleventh-hour attempt to avoid 
the conflict. 

The effect of the War of 1812 upon American commerce 
was swift and grim. Trade at Boston was paralyzed from the 
time when the British privateer Liverpool Packet was seen 
hovering off Cape Cod, soon after the opening of hostilities. 


48 Adams, v, 253 ff. and 304. 

49 Text in United State Statutes at Large, u, 651. 

50 Mahan, War of 1812, 1, 255 

51 Mahan, War of 18172, 1, 258. 

52 Letter from the collector of the Port of Boston, Secretaries’ Files, 
United States Treasury Department, Letters from Collectors, 306 (November 
24, 1812). 
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Only armed privateers and ships of war ventured past the 
British blockading squadron. What foreign commerce did 
survive was carried on in neutral vessels, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Russian, and by American smugglers who con- 
tinued a treasonable intercourse with the enemy for the 
entire duration of the war. 

John Tucker Prince, a contemporary, describes the dismal 
aspect of war-time Boston: 


. . . the harbor was lined with fine ships and brigs, stripped to 
a girtline, their spars housed on deck, their lower mast heads 
covered with boxes, and their decks roofed in or matted over; 
there they lay, poor dumb representatives of a decayed com- 
merce, along Charles street, Cambridge bridge, Front street... 
anywhere, to save wharfage and dock dues.** 


So matters stood until the end of the war. 

The stagnation of commerce which accompanied the war 
gave rise to an acute unemployment problem. There was at 
this time a very real danger of an attack on the city from the 
British blockading ships off-shore. J]. T. Prince tells of the 
mutual benefit society of sea-faring men which sought to take 
care of both of these emergencies: 


The number of master-mariners and mates out of employment 
because of the blockade, gave rise to the formation, in 1814, 
of an organization combining charitable purposes with a readi- 
ness to respond to a call for military service, which was called, 
“The Sea Fencibles.”” They were armed with cutlasses and board- 
ing pikes, and with iron eighteen or twenty-four pounder 
cannon and their caissons; their uniform was a tarpaulin hat, 
blue short jacket and trousers to match, and as they paraded 
with the rolling gait of the sailor, were the favorite of the Bos- 
tonians. Their gun-house was not far from the old Providence 
depot, and near the burying ground at the foot of the Common; 


83 J. T. Prince, “Reminiscences of an Old School Boy,” Bostonian Society 
Publications, m, 83. 
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their target practice at City Point, South Boston, I often attended 
with my elder brothers. Had these stalwart sailors been called 
on for active duty, they would no doubt have proved formidable 
adversaries. Capt. Nehemiah W. Skillings was their first com- 
mander, and he was succeeded by many well-known master- 
mariners. They held together until returning peace took the 
bone and sinew of their organization to sea, and like a fire they 
finally expired for lack of fuel.** 


The Boston Navy Yard at Charlestown was the center of 
considerable activity during the War. Two vessels were actu- 
ally laid down and built there, the sloop of war Frolic, 
launched September 11, 1813, and the frigate Independence, 
launched June 22, 1814. Repairs on naval vessels amounting 
to a total cost of $245,225.13 were made at the yard.** 


The course of Boston’s commerce with the towns along 
the Atlantic coast was not so well recorded as that with for- 
eign countries, nor was it so sensitive an index of contem- 
porary political history. Isolated figures exist for the arrival 
and clearance of coasting craft in Boston harbor for the first 
decade after the close of the Revolution, but really adequate 
data for a study of the trade are available only for the period 
after 1796. In that year Russell’s Commercial Gazette began 
to publish a fairly complete account of coastal as well as for- 
eign ship movements in its Maritime Intelligence columns. 

In general contour the curves of total coastal arrivals and 
clearances resemble those for the foreign trade. They are 
steeper, however, on account of the greater number of ship 
movements and their more violent fluctuation in response to 
economic changes. 

As we have already seen, there was a serious commercial 


54 J. T. Prince, “Reminiscences.” 
55 G. H. Preble, “History of the Boston Navy Yard,” 85-91. 
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depression in the United States at the close of the Revolu- 
tion. When the Napoleonic Wars in Europe caused such an 
increase in the demand for American agricuitural, fishery, 
and forest products, this was immediately reflected in the 
volume of coastwise shipping at Boston. Boston was an 
entrepét like the Hansa cities. Cargoes for large ocean-going 
vessels were assembled from the individual loads of the small- 
er coasters. An increase in the amount of these goods re- 
quired abroad automatically speeded up the domestic carry- 
ing trade. 

The number of vessels plying to and from Boston in Amer- 
ican coastal waters increased steadily from the outbreak of 
the wars until 1800. In the next five years the volume of 
traffic rose steeply to a peak in 1805-1806, in 1805, for clear- 
ances, 1806 for arrivals. All shipping, foreign and domestic, 
began to fall off after 1806. 

So far, the coastal movements approximately paralleled the 
foreign. In 1808, the year of the Embargo, however, a great 
divergence appeared between the coastal and the foreign 
figures. The number of coastal arrivals and clearances took 
an extraordinary bound upward. Arrivals more than doubled 
over the previous year, and departures increased very nearly 
as much. In this same year, as we have seen, Boston foreign 
trade fell lower than it had since the quasi-war with France 
ten years before. How are we to explain this apparent incon- 
sistency? 

An analysis of the distribution of the domestic trade among 
geographical areas along the Atlantic coast shows that the 
Middle and Southern states conform in general to the profile 
of the total figures, but without the acute peak for 1808. 
Trade with the Southern states merely held its own, and that 
with the Middle states actually fell off in that year. 

An analysis of the New England figures also reveals that a 
combined Massachusetts and New Hampshire graph resem- 
bles those already obtained for the Middle Atlantic and 
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Southern states. It was the trade with the District of Maine 
which had the phenomenal boom in 1808! 

Why did the number of vessels clearing from Boston har- 
bor for the various small ports on the Maine coast more than 
treble in that one year? The answer lies in the political situ- 
ation of the day. Jefferson sought to keep the United States 
out of war with Europe with his Embargo Act. The reply of 
the maritime trading communities to the embargo which 
threatened to ruin them was smuggling. Ships were forbid- 
den to sail abroad, but they could get clearance papers for 
American coastwise ports. The seaport towns of Maine were 
nearest the Canadian border; a cargo could be put off at a 
Maine port and smuggled from there into Canada. It was 
also quite simple to sail ostensibly for some place in Maine 
and then quietly keep on going up the coast and put in at a 
Canadian port, or even proceed to Europe. 

From the 1808 peak the total volume of coastwise trade 
sloped off sharply down to the war period, when the British 
blockade practically halted business. Trade with the South- 
ern and Middle states, especially the former. revived briefly 
in 1810, when England was drawing on American supplies 
of cotton for her mills and grain for her people. In the next 
years this trade fell off as well, and after the war-time com- 
mercial decline set in, the newspapers no longer bothered 
to record coastal entries and departures. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE REAL LOUISA MAY 
ALCOTT 


MARION TALBOT 


HE growing of myths is an interesting and rather sim- 

ple process. Biography is a fruitful field for their culti- 
vation. All that is needed to start with is a more or less accu- 
rate record of the events in the subject's life. The gaps may 
be filled in by the fancy or prejudices or critical judgment 
of the biographer. The death of a noted person usually calls 
forth an official story of his life, confirming or sometimes 
radically altering the popular conception of him. This be- 
comes the starting point for a series of comments or reminis- 
cences, and the myth business is well underway. In fact, there 
may be varied crops, some quite the opposite of others. One 
such instance is worth noting just now. 

Fifty years ago Louisa Alcott died, beloved in all parts of 
the world. An old and close friend shortly afterward pub- 
lished the story of her life, with passages from the journal 
which she had revised from time to time. Perhaps a myth 
began here, for in making selections from another's writings 
it is almost inevitable that personal traits and preferences of 
the editor should appear. Thus it was noted that when Louisa 
was ten years old she had written in her journal: 


I was cross today and I cried when I went to bed. I made 
good resolutions and felt better in my heart. If I only kept all 
I make, I should be the best girl in the world. But I don’t, and 
so am very bad. (Poor little sinner! She says the same at fifty.— 
L. M. A.)* 


Probably few children wrote as frank records as she did 


1 Ednah D. Cheney, Louisa May Alcott, Her Life, Letters, and Journals 
(Boston, 1889), iv. 
2 Cheney, Louisa May Alcott, 36. (entry “Sunday 21st”). 
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without an occasional wail of this sort, and her “Imagina- 
tion Book” gave ample vent for such self-reproach. But when 
such moods were assumed to have dominated her life, it is 
well to remember such entries as one written ten days previ- 


ously: 


I ran in the wind and played be a horse and had a lovely 
time in the woods with Anna and Lizzie. We were fairies and 
made gowns and paper wings. I flied the highest of all. 


This surely does not give a picture very different from that 
of any active little girl with a strong body, a keen mind, and 
a vivid imagination. Each entry cited by the biographer could 
have been supplemented with more of this character. Had 
these been selected and the others excluded, two quite dif- 
ferent characters would have been created. 

Down through the years since her death, her “stormy way- 
ward heart” has been the focal point of many attempts to 
sketch her character and has even been developed by one 
writer into “a psychiatric quirk,”* while another who knew 
her well wrote of her as “a fun-adoring, freedom-loving crea- 
ture,”* a “sunny and vital personality.”* 

Recently a number of commentators have made fresh at- 
tempts to analyze her character. Their interpretations are as 
varied as they are numerous. One critic, writing on “Subver- 
sive Miss Alcott,”* began her article with the remark, “It is 
a humorous reflection that Louisa M. Alcott did not like 
girls,” and then went on to quote a passage entered in 
Louisa’s journal when she began writing Little Women: “I 
plod away though I don’t like this sort of thing. I never liked 
girls or knew many.” The critic, however, quite overlooked 


3 Cheney, Louisa May Alcott, 36 (entry “Thursday 11th”). 

# Katharine Anthony, Louisa May Alcott (New York, 1938), 271. 

5 Caroline Ticknor, May Alcott (Boston, 1928), 94. 

6 Ticknor, May Alcott, 101. - 

7 Elizabeth Vincent, in The New Republic, x1, 204 (October 22, 1924). 
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the fact that the passage was followed by the bracketed phrase 
“ (Good joke. L. M. A.)’’* 

There are not many living who knew her well or have 
records of interest regarding her. It is possible that from an 
assortment which the present writer treasures some selec- 
tions may add to the picture, real or mythical, of a woman 
who was great as well as beloved. 

Her journal bears evidence in many ways that she was 
interested in all young people. Their sex did not seem to 
make a difference. She was devoted to her sisters; to her 
nephews, Mrs. Pratt’s (Meg's) sons; and to her orphaned 
niece, Lulu, the daughter of Mrs. Nieriker (May). Often her 
personal letters end with such phrases as “Love to the lads 
and lassies’” and “Love to the dear girls,” and her journal 
during May, 1880, contains this entry: 


Thirty girls from Boston University called; told stories, 
showed pictures, wrote autographs. Pleasant to see so much in- 
nocent enthusiasm, even about so poor a thing as a used up old 
woman. Bright girls! Simple in dress, sensible ideas of life, and 
love of education. I wish them all good luck.® 


The writer, one of the thirty girls, and organizer of the group, 
remembers well the different incidents of this visit to Con- 
cord. 

The following was her reply to an invitation to be the guest 
of the newly formed Association of Collegiate Alumnae at 
Boston, in 1885: 


I should very much like to meet the learned ladies on Sat. 
but fear I cannot be spared, as a new nurse begins her reign 
about that time and the original Periwinkle is needed to keep 
the Gamps and Prigs in order. If the fates should be propitious, 
1 will try to come, devoutly hoping that I shall not be expected 


8 Cheney, Louisa May Alcott, 199. 
® Cheney, Louisa May Alcott, 335. 
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to orate in all the dead languages at once, to tackle the higher 
mathematics or answer the vexed question of “What Shall We 
Do With Our Girls.” Please accept my thanks for your kind 
remembrance of me even if I cannot avail myself of the invi- 
tation to behold the blooming nosegay of our new variety of 
girls of the period. Long may they flourish! With love to Mamma 
and best wishes to all I am, dear Miss Secretary, Cordially yours, 
Louisa M. Alcott.’ 


Her interest in the education of girls is shown further by 
her reply to an invitation to read before a group of people 
who were endeavoring to open the gates of educational op- 
portunity to girls: 


I am very sorry to say No—but I am not a reader and certainly 
could not read my own rubbish. I will do anything that I can, 
even get on a stool and “revolve” as I did for the Vassar girls, 
if that will aid the cause of education. But read or lecture I 
cannot much as I should like to oblige you. Forgive yours truly, 
L. M. A™ 


When, under the presidency of Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, 
the author of the William Henry Letters, efforts were made 
to increase the financial resources of the Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston, the writer of this 
sketch arranged a benefit entertainment. She had a vivid 
memory of playing, as a child of nine years, the role of the 
Welsh Dwarf in Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works, in which Miss 
Alcott was the inimitable show woman, and of the delightful 
home evenings when Miss Alcott joined the young people of 
the family and their college friends in impromptu charades. 
Miss Alcott would play the nurse in a hospital scene and 
gobble up the delicacies intended for the patient, or take any 
role that came to hand with inimitable humor and skill. So 


10 Letter to Marion Talbot, in possession of the writer. 
11 Letter to Marion Talbot. 
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she was asked if she would help in the proposed entertain- 
ment. Unfortunately she was feeling the limitations on her 
strength—“‘a sad heart and a used-up body,” her journal 
notes—and replied as follows: 


Mrs. Pratt and Fred are at your service for Jarley and a farce 
whenever you want them. ... I shall be glad to help all I can, but 
as Mrs. P. likes acting and I don’t and as both cannot be in town 


at once, I shall hand this post over to her. Yours for the cause, 
L. M. A.?2 


The Sunday night suppers when she joined us quite simply 
were a great treat, especially the talks with the writer's 
mother, for they had many interests in common. Her stories 
were unfailing in merriment. Even the tragic experience at 
Fruitlands had its humorous side. She told how Mr. Lane, 
the English member of the curious household, would come 
into the kitchen early in the morning and greet the women 
as they prepared breakfast, with such strong language that 
they would remonstrate. He would then say, “What do the 
words matter when I mean ‘Good morning, it is a nice day!’ ” 

Her devotion to her father and her affection for him were 
unfailing, and yet with a kind of wistful humor she could tell 
of episodes in which his personal qualities must have been 
trying, to say the least. At one time a friend, believing that 
Mrs. Alcott was not clad warmly enough, gave Mr. Alcott 
ten dollars with which to buy her a shawl in Boston, whither 
he was about to go on a business trip. The family eagerly 
awaited his return with the gift for the mother. He came 
bearing a load of books which he displayed to the expectant 
group. “But where is mother’s shawl?” was the anxious 
inquiry. No reaction but patient resignation was possible 
after long years of experience as he explained that in passing 
a favorite bookstore he had seen in the window some books 
he had long wanted, and having the unusual experience of 


12 Letter to Marion Talbot. 
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money in his pocket, he bought them. There was a funny 
side which Louisa fortunately saw and could even share by 
describing it. 

Although we knew that while serving as an army nurse she 
had been stricken with a terrible illness which nearly cost her 
her life, we were never aware that it had left indelible marks. 
A heavy cold or a sprained ankle would lay her up for a 
time, but it is quite impossible to assent to the opinion that 
“her life was one long increasing misery.”** Nor did her 
“demonic” or “Cassandra”'* temperament reveal itself. 
There was no evidence of “starved and deafened emotions” * 
when she happily and eagerly rejoiced in making plans for 
little motherless “Lulu” or in bringing comfort and happi- 
ness to her father. 

Her first story, she told us, was printed when she was six- 
teen years old, and she received five dollars for it. Thereafter 
she was paid small sums, which at the time seemed large, for 
the tales she sent to magazines. Inadvertently she once signed 
her name “Louisa M. Alcott” instead of “L. M. Alcott.” This 
time the check in payment was for a greatly reduced amount. 
The publisher said his payment was always less for women. 
Many times later, when she was famous, he offered to pay her 
fabulous sums for her stories, but she told us of the delight 
she took in refusing to write again for his magazine. 

She was thirty-three years old when success came to her. 
The intervening years had been a continuous struggle. In 
February, 1868, she recorded: 


Written eight long tales, ten short ones, read stacks of manu- 
scripts and done editorial work. Acted for charity twelve times. 
Not a bad two months’ work. I can imagine an easier life, but 
with love, health and work I can be happy, for these three help 
one to do, to be, and to endure all things.** 

"33 Anthony, Louisa May Alcott, 254. 

14 Anthony, Louisa May Alcott, 273. 


18 Anthony, Louisa May Alcott, 120. 
16 Cheney, Louisa May Alcott, 198. 
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When, later in the year, Little Women was written, she 
wrote in her journal, after sending in twelve chapters, that 
the publisher “thought it dull; so do I. But work away and 
mean to try the experiment; for lively, simple books are very 
much needed for girls, and perhaps I can supply the need.” *” 
In August she was advised by the publisher to keep the copy- 
right. Her comment later was “an honest publisher and a 
lucky author, for the copyright made her fortune, and the 
‘dull book’ was the first golden egg of the ugly duckling.” 

She seems in one respect to belong to the older generation 
of our time, for she wrote that she “talked half the night with 
H. A. about the fast ways of young people nowadays, and 
gave the child much older-sisterly advice, as no one seems to 
see how much she needs help at this time of her young life.” * 
One can but wonder whether the advice was any more wel- 
come or any more sound than that which is often vainly lav- 
ished upon the youth of today; and yet anyone who knew and 
loved Miss Alcott can but believe that her words of counsel 
made a deep impression. 

She was eager to secure freedom for her sex and was a 
staunch believer in suffrage and a supporter of the new 
homeopathic movement in medicine. She wrote in a personal 
letter, “You are very welcome to the use of my name for the 
Festival. I owe too much to Homeopathy not to be glad to 
add my mite;”** and she was the first woman to register as a 
voter in Concord. If she believed in a cause, she was fearless 
in expressing her convictions. It is a serious mistake to de- 
scribe “the rewards of her life as sterile’’*® or to believe that 
to her, pleasure and duty were antagonistic and mutually 
exclusive. Duty did not appear to its “faithful child,” as her 
father called her, in the guise of “‘a thwarted life” or “a psy- 


11 Cheney, Louisa May Alcott, 199. 

18 Cheney, Louisa May Alcott, 194. 

19 Letter to Dr. Israel Tisdale Talbot, circa 1885, in possession of the 
writer. 

20 Maxwell Geisman in The Nation, xt, 216 (February 19, 1938). 
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chological vice,”* but rather as an unfailing source of joy 
and satisfaction. It is fortunate that in a none too unselfish 
generation there are still heroines who are happy in the way 
she was. Her prophecy made in 1868 came true: “Perhaps 
we are to win after all and conquer poverty, neglect, pain 
and debt, and march on with flags flying into the new world 
with the new year.” * 


21 The Nation, February 19, 1938, 216. 
22 Cheney, Louisa May Alcott, 194. 
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EDWARD BELLAMY AND THE NATIONALIST 
MOVEMENT 


JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN 


HE Industrial Revolution of the nineteenth century 
radically reorganized American life; the Civil War 
cruelly disrupted the economic, political, and social struc- 
ture; and the Reconstruction brought forth innumerable 
irritations and social maladjustments. These epoch-making 
occurrences rendered the last quarter of the century a period 
replete with new conditons of life. The succession of events 
gave clear proof of the industrial unrest and economic diffi- 
culties that threatened American society. This memorable 
period in American history presented features that were 
at once encouraging and discouraging: encouraging because 
they produced cities which became the industrial centers 
of the world, cores of action, as it were, from which emanated 
forces providing life for other areas; discouraging because 
these same cities failed to provide thousands—yes, millions— 
of their own inhabitants with the bare necessaries of life. 
It was to the numerous problems that presented them- 
selves in this modern America that many social philosophers 
arose to give their attention, by whom, “as a result of inces- 
sant and untiring speculation and thought in thousands of 
directions, numerous remedial systems and theories were 
suggested.” ' The seventies, eighties, and nineties were a 
period of many “isms,” new creeds, and strange utopias. It 
was a period which gave a considerable amount of attention 
to the problem of decreasing the burden resting on the 
shoulders of the oppressed laborer and the debt-ridden 
farmer. Whether it was the Knights of Labor, with its pro- 


1 Morris Hillquit, History of Socialism in the United States (New York, 
1910), 17; Allyn B. Forbes, “The Literary Quest for Utopia, 1880-1900,” 
Social Forces, vi (hereinafter, Forbes)- (December, 1927), 180 ff. 
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gram for the reorganization of the workers without regard 
for trade or vocation, or whether it was Henry George, with 
his proposal for a single tax, the movement was always in 
one direction—toward the alleviation of conditions among 
the poorer classes. 

For the third time in a remarkably short period, America 
became agitated by a great excitement, or fluttered by a slight 
commotion—depending on the point of view of the observ- 
er—when a movement developed that bade fair to take its 
place among the more important expressions of the social 
ideals of the period. More general in its appeal than the 
Knights of Labor and less savage in its attack than the Single 
Tax movement, the Nationalist movement emerged as an- 
other effort, gistinctively American, to cope with the prob- 
lems which ‘the American people faced. While all these 
movements were flavored with traits typically American— 
imagination, enthusiasm, determination—Nationalism was 
one of the few which made a conscious effort to reconcile 
peacefully an unreasonable capitalist class to an embittered 
laboring class.* There is small wonder, then, that its appeal 
was so extensive and its ideals were believed by so many to be 
within the realm of possibility. 


I 


As the son of a Baptist minister who remained at the same 
church in Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, for thirty-five years, 
Edward Bellamy found himself in a home that taught mode- 
ration and consistency.’ In that small manufacturing village 
very near Springfield, Bellamy attended the public schools 


2 While the Knights of Labor were pledged to a policy of arbitration, 
they nevertheless became “embroiled in a number of strikes, boycotts, and 
other disturbances,” Arthur M. Schlesinger, Political and Social Growth of 
the United States (New York, 1933), 204. The arbitrary tax proposed by 
Henry George aroused the indignation of a great portion of the large land- 
owners in ail sections of the country. 

% One writer suggests that his keen sense of justice may be attributable 
to the clerical environment. Forbes, 83. 
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and took advantage of the meager opportunities for edu- 
cational development which the place offered. After study- 
ing literature for a short time at Union College in 1868, 
he went to Germany, where he studied at Dresden and other 
centers of learning for almost a year. Though wretched 
conditions existed among the factory workers of his home 
town, it was those in Europe which first revealed to Bellamy 
the injustices of modern society. 


It was in the great cities of Europe and among the hovels of 


peasantry that my eyes were first fully opened to the extent and 
consequences of man’s inhumanity to man... . 

Although it had required the sights of Europe to startle me to 
a vivid realization of the inferno of poverty beneath our civiliza- 
tion, my eyes having once been opened I had no difficulty in 
recognizing in America, and even in my own comparatively pros- 
perous village, the same conditions in course of progressive devel- 
opment.* 


A recognition of these facts caused Bellamy to say in 1871, 
“The great reforms of the world have hitherto been politi- 
cal rather than social. In their progress, classes privileged by 
title have been swept away, but classes privileged by wealth 
remain.” * 

Returning to the United States, Bellamy read law but, 
though admitted to the bar, he never engaged in actual 
practice. He was apparently disappointed in the anti-social 
conduct of some of the lawyers about him, for in 1874 he 
wrote, “So today the lawyers guard with invisible ranks the 
money kings, whose group is strangling the modern liberties 
of America. . . . No men deserve so badly of their fellows as 
these bull-dogs of the money kings.” * He then turned his 


4 Edward Bellamy, “How I Wrote “Looking Backward,” Ladies’ Home 
Journal (April, 1894), reprinted in Edward Bellamy Speaks Again (Kansas 
City, 1937), 217- 

5 Edward Bellamy Speaks Again, 218. 

6 “Excerpts from the Journal of Edward Bellamy” (unpublished), 5. 
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attention first to journalism and finally to literary pursuits. 

One of Bellamy’s friends and admirers describes him as 
“In manner quiet, yet observant, modest but perfectly self- 
poised, with mild and gentle tones, yet full of personality, 
and vibrating with purposes....”" Calm and undisturbed 
at all times, he could take the jeers of the mob philosophi- 
cally and the praises of his admirers reservedly. A brilliant 
conversationalist with a commanding presence, though of 
slight stature, Bellamy was the cynosure of all eyes, even on 
occasions when he was only a spectator.* 

While he was not to enunciate a clear philosophy of uto- 
pian socialism and a concrete program for the reorganization 
of society until far into the next decade, by 1874 Bellamy 
had worked out a fairly clear philosophy of life. In a dis- 
course that has never been published, “The Religion of 
Solidarity,” Bellamy pointed out what seemed to him to be 
the valuable aspects of human development. He believed in 
two sides of one’s being: 


On the one hand, in the personal life, an atom, a grain of sand on 
a boundless shore, a bubble on a foam-flecked ocean, a life bear- 
ing a proportion to the mass of past, present and future life, so 
infinitesimal as to defy the imagination. ...On the other hand 
is a certain other life, as it were, a spark of infinity, asserting 
solidarity with all things and all existence, containing the limi- 
tations of space and time and all other of the restricting condi- 
tions of personality.° 


He goes on to clarify this abstract reasoning by saying, 
“As an individual, he [man] finds it a task exceeding his 


7 Frances Willard, “An Interview with Edward Bellamy,” Our Day, v 
(April, 1890), 539- 

8 Nor was he without slight eccentricities. Mrs. Bellamy told the writer 
that in the presence of guests he would rise from the dinner table and begin 
pacing the floor. Soon he would exclaim, “I have a thought!” whereupon he 
was off to his study, where no one ever dared to enter. 

® “The Religion of Solidarity,” unpublished manuscript in the posses- 
sion of Mrs. Edward Bellamy, Page 5. 
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s. powers even to secure satisfactory material conditions for 
as his physical life; as a universal he grasps at a life infinitely 
f- larger than the one he so poorly cares for,” and in a society, 
y, as he was to say later, that so poorly cares for him. Further 
-d on, he adds: 

‘i- 

at Seeing there is in every being a soul common in nature with all 
of other souls . . . it is easy to understand the origin of that cardinal 


motive of human life which is a tendency and a striving to absorb 


” or be absorbed in or united with other lives and all life. This 
| passion for losing ourselves in others or for absorbing them into 
> ourselves . . . is the greatest expression of the law of Solidarity. . . . 
= It is the operation of this law in great and low things, in the love 
ny of men for women, for each other, for the race ...and for those 
is- great ideas which are the symbols of solidarity that has ever made 
of up the web and woof of human passion.” 

be 

in It is not difficult to see in these passages the development 


a point of view that could conceive of a world in which 
the good of the group is, of far greater importance than the 
on good of the individual, and in which mankind's supreme 


a! function should be to improve the conditions of living for 
1 all. Thus at the age of twenty-four Bellamy had already ac- 
- quired a social consciousness. Still intricately involved in 
* a system of metaphysics by which he sought to explain the 


di- spiritual kinship of all men, it needed only to be translated 
into the language of the farmer and the factory worker be- 
fore it could be on the lips of thousands. In the search for 


ng, the Infinite of which he believed himself to be a part, it was 

his only natural for Bellamy to look upon himself as a part of 
all mankind. Man must, therefore, desist from the old prac- 

“at tice of being inhumane to that which is a part of himself. 

wr Few men, at such an early age, possess so clear a philosophy 

- of life as that expressed in Bellamy’s “Religion of Solidar- 

= ity”; and though he later believed that it was “crude and 


10 “The Religion of Solidarity,” 16. 
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redundant in style” and contained “obvious defects in ratio- 
cinations, and loose links,” he did not care to alter it in 
1887 and wished it to be read to him when he was about to 
die. That he had such a high regard for this early effort in 
the same year that he was writing his greatest work may 
suggest a close connection between the earlier views and 
those which he was then expressing. 

Upon entering the field of journalism, Bellamy became 
an editorial writer on the Springfield Union, and later he 
went to New York, where he worked for a few months on 
the Evening Post. More important, however, was his con- 
nection with the Berkshire Courier, in Great Barrington, 
Massachusetts. It was at the editor’s request that he wrote 
in 1879 a serial entitled The Duke of Stockbridge. Having 
as its background the Shays Rebellion of 1786, this novel 
described the struggle between the debtor farmers and their 
harsh creditors. Bellamy poured out his sympathy on the 
side of the underprivileged group and condemned the social 
and economic organization that relegated the great mass of 
Massachusetts citizens to a position far below that which 
was enjoyed by the few. Bellamy reminded his readers that, 
though similar conditions still prevailed, he was not writing 
of the farmer and laborer of the late nineteenth century. 
Into the mouth of the hero, he put these words: 


Pretty nearly every rich man has a gang of debtors working for 
him, trying to work out their debts. If they are idle, if they dis- 
pute with him, if they don’t let him do what he pleases with them 
and their families, he sends them to jail. ... No man can inter- 
fere between him and them....And that’s why I call them 
slaves.’ 


11 Bellamy makes these comments on the first page of the manuscript of 
“The Religion of Solidarity” and on the last page observes that part of the 
original manuscript has been lost. 

12 The Duke of Stockbridge (not published in book form until 1901, at 
New York), 77. 
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When the story was completed, Bellamy refused offers from 
publishers and determined to delay its appearance until 
after the publication of Looking Backward, “which now had 
taken pressing shape in his mind.” 

The greatest value of The Duke of Stockbridge in 1879 was 
not in the sympathetic chord which it struck in many hearts 
with the Massachusetts farmers of 1786, but in what it did for 
Edward Bellamy. The intimate research among the docu- 
ments and family traditions of western Massachusetts, the 
heavy burden of debts and taxes on the shoulders of the 
farmers, and the bloody object lesson of the results which 
may be expected from a society of inequality and suffering 
served to increase Bellamy’s desire to contribute something 
in the way of a solution.** 

The works of Bellamy which lay clearly outside the scope 
of social problems also were not without their influences on 
his development. Dr. Heidendoff’s Process and Miss Luding- 
ton’s Sister, both fanciful romances, did a great deal to 
develop in him an imagination that could envision a society 
where people lived in peace and contentment. These and 
other literary experiences helped him to develop an ability 
to portray a utopia so vividly and convincingly that thousands 
could believe that it was within the realm of possibility. 
These developments, coupled with the evolution of a definite 
social consciousness on the basis of training, experience, and 
temperament, prepared Edward Bellamy for the great work 
before him. 


II 


Considering the positive attitude which Bellamy assumed 
toward the social ills of the day at a remarkably early age 


13 At twenty-one, he had written: “Were the ambition that spurs my 
labors one of the ordinary ones as for pelf or fame...I should be well con- 
tent to let it go and earn my daily bread in some plodding business. .-- But 
I cannot turn my heart from the great work which awaits me. It is a labor 
none other can perform.” “Excerpts from the Journal of Edward Bellamy,” 8. 
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and his unusual facility in expressing any such ideas, one 
is led to wonder—as he did himself—why he did not write 
in this vein before 1886. The necessity of solving his own 
economic problem was undoubtedly the greatest deterrent 
to any such undertaking. He said, “I had, like others, to 
fight my way to a place at the world’s work-bench where I 
could make a living.” '* The birth of his two children, a son 
and a daughter, brought to Edward Bellamy a “new and 
more solemn meaning” of the problem of life. The necessity 
of planning and plotting to secure for one’s offspring “all the 
advantages that may give them a better chance than other 
men’s children in the struggle for existence” impressed upon 
him the inadequacy of the facilities at one’s disposal for 
making a living. With the principle of joining hands with 
“all other anxious parents in making the world a comfortable 
place in which to live,” he set out to enunciate a workable 
solution of the social problem. 

The two accounts of the genesis of Looking Backward, 
both written by Edward Bellamy, leave the reader somewhat 
confused. In the one written in 1889, “How I came to Write 
‘Looking Backward,’ ” the author says, “I had, at the outset, 
no idea of attempting a serious contribution to the move- 
ment for social reform. The idea was a mere literary fantasy, 
a fairy tale of social felicity.”"** In the other, written in 1894, 
the author says, “According to my best recollection it was 
in the fall or winter of 1886 that I sat down to my desk with 
the definite purpose of trying to reason out a method of eco- 
nomic organization by which the republic might guarantee 
the livelihood and material welfare of its citizens on a basis 
of equality corresponding to and supplementing their politi- 
cal equality.”** The point is well established that Bellamy 
had been planning for some years to write a book dealing 
"14 Edward Bellamy Speaks Again, 221. 

15 “How I Came to Write ‘Looking Backward,’” The Nationalist, 1, 1 


(May, 1889). : 
16 Edward Bellamy Speaks Again, 223. 
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with the pressing economic and social problems of the day; 
and there can be little doubt that the birth of a daughter in 
March, 1886, served to affect him in a manner described 
above. The different, and somewhat conflicting, accounts 
presented in the two articles seem to reflect a confusion of 
purposes that existed in Bellamy’s mind when he began 
writing in the autumn of the same year. 

Looking Backward is an interesting, fictional account of 
the United States in 2000 A.D. as seen through the eyes of a 
wealthy young man, Julian West, who fell asleep in 1887 
and awakened 113 years later. During complete suspension of 
activity of his vital organs there had been no deterioration 
of mind and body, and a perfectly normal young man—born 
in 1857—awoke to find himself in a completely transformed 
world, the guest of the retired Doctor Leete, his wife, and his 
daughter Edith. Through his kind hosts, West became fully 
acquainted with the principles of national coéperation for 
the promotion of the general welfare, which was the basis 
of the new social order.** 

Upon reaching the age of twenty-one, every person had 
to choose an occupation or a profession or have it chosen for 
him. After receiving training in the chosen field, the indi- 
vidual was then employed by the national government to 
work until he reached the age of forty-five, at which time he 
was retired. Since everyone had all the material comforts 
of life, Bellamy felt that there was little opportunity for greed 
and avarice. The concern and interest in life had definitely 
shifted from that of making a living to many other activities 
with which one chiefly occupied himself after retirement. 
Through the nationalization of industry, man had, for the 
first time, learned to live. 

Since the workers of the United States constituted an 
industrial army under a form of military discipline, the 
commander-in-chief of the military army was also the com- 


17 Looking Backward (Boston, 1898),-85 ff. 
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mander-in-chief of the industrial army. The President of 
the United States had to come up through the ranks of the 
workers. Upon retirement, at the age of forty-five, every 
worker became eligible for that high office. In order that 
political chicanery and unfair practices should not be resorted 
to in the administration of the government, no one was 
eligible to hold high positions or to participate in elections 
until after he had retired. To be called on by one’s country 
to serve in some such capacity was the highest possible honor. 

Though it is the economic organization of the United 
States in 2000 A.D. that is most startling to the observer of 
the nineteenth—or twentieth—century, the far-reaching social 
consequences are indices of the significance of the changes 
that had taken place. No phase of life was overlooked in the 
transforming activities of the economic evolution. Since 
want and privation had been the causes of crime in the 
nineteenth century and since these evils no longer existed, 
the country was practically without crime. The change in 
the position of women was one of the most complete and 
revolutionary of all the transformations. In the United States 
of 2000 A.D. women, as well as men, were members of the 
industrial army, and left their duties only when motherhood 
claimed them. An elaborate system of female organization 
had been set up, a kind of allied force to the army of men. 
In every conceivable way, women were the equals of men, 
sitting in the President's cabinet, presiding in court, and 
managing industrial plants. In fact, Dr. Leete could say, 
“Women are a very happy race nowadays, as compared with 
what they ever were before in the world’s history, and their 
power of giving happiness to men has been of course in- 
creased in proportion.’’** 

Bellamy insisted that making one’s living is by no means 
the chief aim in life. He said, “It is not our labor, but the 
higher and larger activities which the performance of our 


18 Looking Backward, 260. 
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task will leave us free to enter upon, that are considered the 
main business of existence.” ’® Everyone looked to his retire- 
ment as the beginning of the period in which he would enter 
upon the full enjoyment of his birthright. Whether one had 


scientific, artistic, literary, or other interests, he valued leisure ‘ 


and saw in it an opportunity to cultivate special tastes and 
to enjoy some of the world which he had helped to improve. 
Indeed, life began at forty-five! 

One cannot resist the temptation to indicate some of the 
more interesting habits of living that were to be found in 
the “nationalized” United States. Homes were far more com- 
fortable than they were in the nineteenth century. Public 
dining rooms, where most people ate, could prepare foods 
with greater skill and at considerably less expense than was 
possible in a private home. The ease with which shopping 
could be done and deliveries made was most attractive. The 
umbrellas over the sidewalks on rainy days suggest the extent 
to which the government had gone in providing for the 
comfort of its citizens. Finally, the telephonic musical pro- 
grams foretold the unlimited possibilities in a field that had 
become well exploited by the fourth decade of the twentieth 
century. 

Thus, for the first time, the philosophy of Nationalism was 
enunciated. Although in form a fanciful romance, Looking 
Backward was a serious effort to outline what seemed to Ed- 
ward Bellamy the “next stage in the industrial and social 
development of humanity.” * To him, it seemed that certain 
fundamental principles should be incorporated into a plan 
of action if civilization were to survive. First, the industries 
in every country should be nationalized. The industrial army 
should constitute the working force of the nation. Secondly, 
economic equality of all citizens, regardless of sex or effi- 
ciency, is just as necessary as political equality. Thirdly, 





19 Looking Backward, 196. 
20 Looking Backward, 334. 
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through the gradual acquisition of the means of production 
and distribution, nationalization can come by peaceful, non- 
revolutionary methods. Lastly, nationalization must make its 
appeal to all classes of society. 

Looking Backward may accurately be called the textbook 
of Nationalism. Though numerous articles and one other 
major work were written by Bellamy, this work remained 
the standard guide to all who sought to learn of his utopia. 
Bellamy had never been affiliated with any reform group, 
nor upon the publication of Looking Backward was he will- 
ing to be called a socialist, because of the ambiguousness 
of the term. Its mildness and the hope for experimenta- 
tion on a small scale in the beginning serve to label his philos- 
ophy as utopian socialism. Bellamy was anxious that his plan 
of social and economic organization be called Nationalism 
because he wished to distinguish it from other and more 
vague forms of socialism and because it was to proceed by 
the nationalization of industries. “Socialism,” he said, “im- 
plies the socializing of industry. This may or may not be 
based upon the national organism and may or may not imply 
economic equality. Nationalism is a definition not in the 
sense of opposition or exclusion, but a precision rendered 
necessary by a cloud of vague and disputed implications his- 
torically attached to the former word.” ** 

Under its unique name, Nationalism, this utopian social- 
ism fired the imagination of thousands of readers of Looking 
Backward. The sensation created by the novel was due to 
“its intrinsic qualities, to a charming style, and to an adroit 
fashion of presenting ...the doctrine as after all no more 
than an enlightened self-interest or wholesale common 
sense.” ** The wide interest in the doctrines embodied in the 
book was the signal for a movement whose influence was great 


21 John Bakeless, “Edward Bellamy,” Dictionary of American Biography, 
m, 163. 
22 Bakeless, “Edward Bellamy,” 163. 
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—on Bellamy and its adherents alike—and which formed one 
of the advance guards of liberal thought in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century. 


Ill 


The first phase of the Nationalist movement is character- 
ized by the establishment of units of propaganda—National- 
ist Clubs—and the effort to educate the public along the lines 
of Nationalism. Before the sales of Looking Backward had 
jumped into the scores of thousands, the idea of projecting 
some kind of organization was taking form. On June 28, 
1888, Cyrus F. Willard of Boston wrote Bellamy, “I have 
been thinking that it would be a good idea to organize an 
association to spread the ideas contained in your book. What 
do you think of it?” Bellamy replied, “Go ahead by al! means 
and do it if you can find anybody to associate with.” With 
this encouragement, Willard and Sylvester Baxter set out 
to organize a Nationalist Club in Boston. By August, the 
club was well under way, but the absence of Baxter and the 
preoccupation of Willard with personal affairs caused the 
small group to disintegrate. In September, 1888, General A. 
F. Devereux and several others organized the Boston Bellamy 
Club, and in the next month the fragments of the first group 
joined the latter to form the Nationalist Club of Boston.** 
At a meeting on December 8, the Constitution and the Dec- 
laration of Principles were adopted. At the election of officers 
December 15, 1888, Edward Bellamy was present and was 
elected first vice president. By January, the club had fifty 
active members. 

Though the Boston club enjoyed a healthy growth during 
the winter of 1888-1889, the establishment of clubs in other 
cities was at first slow. In January, 1889, a group in Washing- 
ton set up a permanent club with more than thirty members 
in which “doctors, lawyers, and divines played an active 


23 Cyrus F. Willard, “The Nationalist Club of Boston,” The Nationalist, 
1, 16 (May, 1889). 
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part.” ** The Collectivist League, begun in Chicago in April, 
1888, became the Nationalist Club of Illinois in the follow- 
ing February, with a charter from the state of Illinois. Many 
of its members were lawyers, bank officers, and merchants.” 
On February 12, 1889, a Nationalist Club was organized in 
the Unity Church parlors in Hartford, Connecticut, and dur- 
ing the next month a constitution similar to that of the 
Boston organization was adopted.” On April 11, 1889, a 
merchant, a master iron worker, and the city librarian or- 
ganized a club at Portsmouth, New Hampshire.** New York 
followed with a meeting of Nationalists at Everett House. 
Among the one hundred active members were Thaddeus B. 
Wakeman and the ardent socialist, Professor Daniel De Leon 
of Columbia University.** These organizations kept the spirit 
of Nationalism alive during the early months of development. 

With the publication of the Nationalist in May, 1889, the 
movement assumed 2 shape and size that compelled the at- 
tention of many more people than had previously noticed it. 
With an official organ, it was possible to crystallize the ideas 
of Nationalism and to urge coéperative action more vigor- 
ously. The price of the monthly publication, ten cents per 
copy, placed it within the reach of everyone who was at all 
interested. An account of the organization of the first Nation- 
alist Club of Boston, the publication of its Declaration of 
Principles, and an article by Edward Bellamy on “How I 
Came to Write ‘Looking Backward’ ” seemed to inspire men 
in various parts of the country, for immediately clubs began 
springing up. 

The summer and autumn of 1889 were a period of rapid 
organization of the Nationalists. By September, there were 
clubs at Albany, New York; Cincinnati, Ohio; Springfield, 


24 The Nationalist, 1, 24. 
25 The Nationalist, 1, 25. 
2¢ The Nationalist, 1, 24. 
27 The Nationalist, 1, 24. 
28 The Nationalist, 1, 26. 
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Massachusetts; Independence, Kansas; Lehigh, Iowa; Los 
Angeles, California; Lynn, Massachusetts; Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, and a number of other places.*” The movement had 
grown so rapidly that the following comment was made in 
the October Nationalist: 


The Nationalist movement is just as strong in California as in 
Boston. Already on our exchange table were two magazines of 
the faith-The Commonwealth and the Pacific Monthly—and 
now comes a weekly magazine from National City in that state 
bearing the gallant title, Looking Forward. All these are ably 
edited and evidently in the field to stay.* 


The editor may well have said that the movement in Cali- 
fornia was even stronger than that in Boston. The Pacific 
Union of San Francisco reported twenty-three clubs in the 
process of formation in that state.** At Los Angeles, a society 
of three hundred Nationalists had to find a new meeting 
place in August, 1889, because more than fifty persons could 
not get into the crowded hall.** By October, 1889, the San 
Diego club had over one hundred members while the San 
Francisco club maintained reading rooms which were open 
each day.** Edward Bellamy, being invited to give a series of 
lectures through the State, “where the people seem to be go- 
ing into Nationalism en masse,” declined because of ill 
health and because he did not want to lecture on Nationalism 
for money and “could not afford to do it without it.” ™ 

By the end of the first year of Nationalism—December, 
1889—clubs had also been organized in Brooklyn, New York, 
and Kansas City, Missouri, and additional ones in California 


29 The Nationalist, 1, passim; each issue carried a section devoted to club 


80 The Nationalist, 1, 219. 

31 The Nationalist, 1, 127. 

82 The Nationalist, 1, 225. 

88 The Nationalist, 1, 225 and 172. 

34 Edward Bellamy to Henry O. Houghton, October 17, 1889. 
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and Massachusetts. The older clubs, meanwhile, had con- 


tinued to grow. Leaders of the movement were encouraged. 
One of them said: 


The intelligent and educated are joining. Men and women of 
wealth, brains and of heart are interested. . .. This movement has 
reached out and is beginning to unite the farmers with the toilers 
of the city. It has inspired and is inspiring countless books, maga- 
zine articles, editorials and articles in the daily press. We have 
fifty or more papers and magazines unreservedly advocating 
Nationalism.** 


The two hundred and ten thousandth copy of Looking Back- 
ward was sold in December, 1889, and 69,000 copies of the 
Nationalist had circulated. In 1890, the clubs increased in 
number and size. In January, there were forty-four clubs in 
fourteen states and the District of Columbia, sixteen of which 
were in California.** By May, twenty-two states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had 110 clubs, forty-seven of which were 
in California.” And by November, the end of the second 
year, twenty-seven states and the District of Columbia had 
158 clubs, of which sixty-five were in California and sixteen 
were in New York City.** The 165 clubs by February, 1891, 
mark the high tide of Nationalism so far as the organization 
of clubs is concerned. 

The Nationalists sought to spread their doctrines in many 
ways. Since the textbook of the movement was a novel, it is 
not strange that fiction should have become one of the means 
of spreading their ideas.*® One of the early efforts was a 
~~s8 Cyrus F. Willard, “First Anniversary; A Retrospect,” The Nationalist, 
1, 39 (December, 1889). 

36 The Nationalist, u, 75 ff. (January, 1890). 

87 The Nationalist, u, 206 ff. (May, 1890). 

38 The Nationalist, u, 289 ff. (November, 1890). 

89 Fiction also became the means of attacking Nationalism as well as 
spreading other utopian views. Arthur Vinton, Looking Further Backward 
(Albany, 1890) and J. W. Roberts, Looking Within (New York, 1893) were 


novels which attacked Bellamy’s Nationalism. For a list of utopian novels in 
this period, see Forbes, 188-189. 
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novel by Albert Ross, Speaking of Ellen, the story of how a 
young girl struggled and organized a group of mills as Nation- 
alist institutions. ““That he should have made his third book 
a plea for Nationalism proves his belief in the takingness of 
our creed,” the Nationalist commented. Fiction reached its 
high point as a medium of spreading the doctrine when Lau- 
rence Gronlund wrote a novel, Our Destiny, which ran 
serially in the Nationalist.” 

The organization of the Nationalist Education Association 
in April, 1890, is another instance of the activity of the Bos- 
ton Nationalists. Incorporated under the laws of Massachu- 
setts with a capital stock of $10,000, with shares at $25.00, 
the organization avowed the combined purposes of “‘publish- 
ing the Nationalist and spreading the doctrines of National- 
ism.” Edward Bellamy was made president of the organiza- 
tion. Members of the board of directors were Anne Whitney, 
George Ayers, John Storer Cobb, and Henry Austin.“ 

Two other interesting features of propaganda appeared in 
the columns of the Nationalist. In October, 1890, that maga- 
zine published a list of available Nationalist speakers which 
included men and women in Minnesota, Iowa, Michigan, 
and Massachusetts. Any Nationalist could have his name in- 
cluded as an available speaker by sending fifty cents to the 
Nationalist.“ In the same issue appeared a price-list of 
books—called the Nationalist Bookcase—on socialism, taxa- 
tion, sociology, and related subjects.** 

The moment that Looking Backward instituted the 
movement that brought forth Nationalism as an organized 
force, the defenders of the old order emerged and began to 
make scathing attacks on the Bellamy ideas. In a lengthy 
article in the Quarterly Journal of Economics, Nicholas Gil- 
~~ 40 The Nationalist, m (March to September, 1890). 

41 The Nationalist, u (April, 1890), back cover of this and succeeding 
ae The Nationalist, u, 20 (October, 1890). 

48 The Nationalist, u, 21. 
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man opposed the claim of the Boston club that its member- 
ship was drawn from the more important elements of society. 
He said that the names of prominent persons were “plainly 
conspicuous by their absence. ... There is but one name on 
the list which I recognize, or have seen before in any place 
or in any connection as that of a business man.” Gilman 
declared that the assertion of the president to the effect that 
mechanics, merchants, and business men belonged, needed 
to be investigated and that many important names had been 
erroneously connected with the movement.** He also de- 
scribed the reasoning of Bellamy as illogical. He insisted 
that the analogy between the fight for economic indepen- 
dence and that for political independence was extremely 
inaccurate, since the Revolutionary War seemed to him to 
be “a war on centralization of power, a war to guarantee free- 
dom of the individual from tyranny by the government.” 
He described Bellamy as “so thoroughly a man of letters 
rather than an orator of the millennium...that his best 
wishers must desire for him the speediest possible collapse” 
of Nationalism, which seemed “more amusing than formid- 
able.” * 

The Forum for October, 1889, carried an article in which 
the author, Professor W. T. Harris, attacked the principles 
of Nationalism. He looked upon Bellamy’s program as dan- 
gerous and un-American: 


All other remedies proposed are mere makeshifts compared with 
this, if this may be called a remedy. Perhaps rather one should 
say that others propose reforms, but Mr. Bellamy proposes revo- 
lution. They are like physicians who propose to cure the body, 
while he proposes to get rid of the body altogether.** 


44 Nicholas Gilman, “ ‘Nationalism’ in the United States,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, 1v, 65 (October, 1889). 
45 The Nationalist, u, 68. 


46 W. T. Harris, “Edward Bellamy’s Vision,” Forum, m1, 202 (October, 
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In another place, Professor Harris said that Bellamy’s assump- 
tion that in a competitive society the rich grow richer and 
fewer and the poor grow poorer and more numerous was not 
based on reliable statistics.“ 

The Nationalists would not permit this attack to go un- 
noticed, and in a subsequent issue of the Nationalist, two 
adherents pounced upon the critic without mercy. One said: 


Professor Harris remarks sententiously: “Real human beings 
have other needs than food, clothing, and shelter.” He seems to 
forget, however, that these wants must be satisfied before any 
other needs can be considered. Would the professor try to feed 
the hungry on a lecture entitled, “The Higher Aims of the Con- 
cord Philosophy”?...Man must have bread before Browning! 
... Two strong currents of thought are converging toward Na- 
tionalism—one running through the hearts of the wage-slaves; 
the other, through the minds and hearts and consciences of clear- 
headed, men-loving men and women. Does Prof. Harris stand 
so firm that neither current may sweep him off his feet?** 


In 1890, the attacks became so numerous that the National- 
ists apparently resolved to ignore them and concentrate on 
the matter of strengthening and extending their organiza- 
tion. One author accused Bellamy of imitating the ideas of 
Louis Blanc, set forth in his “L’Organization du Travail.” * 
Another characterized Nationalism as a “statue with feet of 
clay and limbs of iron, and forehead of brass, and crutches 
of splintered reeds . . . and with a cigar in its lips and a wine- 
cup in its right hand.”** This critic, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, pointed out a large number of defects of Nation- 


47 “Edward Bellamy’s Vision,” 204. 

48 R. N. Roark, “Prof. Harris's Discovery,” The Nationalist, u, 59-61 
(January, 1890); Herbert Birdsall, “Prof. Harris's Lack of Vision,” The 
Nationalist, u, 61-63 (January, 1890). 

49 Emile De Lavelaye, “Two New Utopias,” Living Age, CLXXXIV, 394 
(February, 15, 1890). 

50 Thomas W. Higginson, “Edward Bellamy’s Nationalism,” Our Day, v, 
337 (April, 1890). 
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alism, notable among which were the effort of the move- 
ment to place government in the hands of a small and, in all 
probability, selfish minority and the complete destruction 
of individual initiative. In the preceding year, Colonel Hig- 
ginson had said in praise of Bellamy: 


When he wrote “Looking Backward” he forgot all art and con- 
scious imagination itself in his eagerness for a new social world; 
he wrote in a manner beyond himself; and the rise of the “Na- 
tionalist” movement is a direct reflection of that book. He has 
created a band of young proselytes who instead of believing that 
what he says is too good to be true, believe that it is too good 
not to be true. .. .** 


The change in Colonel Higginson’s attitude between the 
time when he made this statement in the Nationalist and 
wrote a poem for Bellamy** and the time when he spoke on 
“Edward Bellamy’s Nationalism” before an exclusive Bos- 
ton audience in 1890 was noticed by Bellamy. In a letter to 
the Colonel, Bellamy solicited the former's coéperation, 
remarking that the “impending industrial evolution must be 
sponsored by men of education and position.” * 

From other quarters came other criticisms, in different 
words but with the same theme: Nationalism makes for the 
suppression of the individual, eradicates private philan- 
thropy, and destroys competition. These are the foundation- 
stones of our society; they must be maintained.** National- 
ists, however, went on, confident in the belief that they were 
right and need have no fear of the cries of those who pro- 
tested against the coming of the millennium. 

In April, 1891, the Nationalist discontinued publication. 


51 Thomas W. Higginson, “Step by Step,” The Nationalist, 1, 145 (Sep- 
tember, 1889). 

52 Bellamy to Higginson, January 3, 1890. 

53 Bellamy to Higginson, December 28, 1890. 

54 William Higgs, “Some Objections to Mr. Bellamy’s Utopia,” New 
Englander and Yale Review, Lu, 231-239 (March, 18go). 
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Difficulty with finances was the cause. The circulation was 
never extremely large; and the returns from advertising were 
almost negligible.» The Nationalist, however, had served 
the cause of Nationalism well. A new journal in the field paid 
it the following tribute: 


It has undoubtedly done a work which will make its name his- 
toric. ... It belongs to a list of short-lived periodicals which are 
immortal.** 


The demise of the Nationalist marked the end of the first 
phase of development and made way for the second, which 
had already begun and which was characterized by the active 
participation of Edward Bellamy in the movement and the 
entrance of Nationalism into the political arena. 


IV 


At no time after the publication of Looking Backward did 
Bellamy turn his attention to the literary pursuits with which 
he had been previously occupied. He encouraged the Nation- 
alist movement in many ways: actively participating in the 
organization of the Nationalist Club of Boston, speaking at 
various times in the interest of the cause, and contributing 
to the Nationalist. A pen-and-ink portrait of Bellamy in the 
December, 1889, issue of the Nationalist was presented as a 
Christmas gift to followers throughout the country. The 
editor was anxious, however, that the people should not 
idolize Bellamy or confuse him with the movement; for many 
had “fought to bring about the intellectual clarity that has 
brought forth Nationalism.” He said further, “Nor does 
Bellamy wish to pose ...as a guide or a leader like Henry 
George, for instance. Bellamy recognizes that this movement 


55 The American Newspaper Directory for 1891 (Page 323) gives the cir- 
culation of The Nationalist as “exceeding 3000"; on the Harvard copy of the 
December, 1889, issue of The Nationalist is stamped “This edition, 35,000.” 

56 New Nation, 1, 172 (April 11, 1891). 
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is too vast to be led or guided by any one man. He knows that 
to ensure a permanent and speedy success it needs the patient 
focalization of many earnest hearts and subtle minds.’’** 

Whether the editor of the Nationalist was pleased or not, 
the fact remains that Bellamy was the spirit of the movement. 
At the first anniversary of the organization of the Boston 
Nationalist Club, Bellamy was the honored guest and princi- 
pal speaker. The demonstration given him that evening could 
well have caused the editor of the periodical greater con- 
cern. 


The vast audience when he was introduced arose as one man. 
The men applauded, then broke into a cheer, in which the 
women were waving their handkerchiefs. ...As he stood there, 
the comparatively unknown author of little over a year ago, 
deep must have been his feeling of satisfaction, if he thought 
over the part which his brain and hand had played in bringing 
such an audience together to celebrate the anniversary of Nation- 
alism.** 


Bellamy’s willingness and eagerness to do his share in 
promoting the Nationalist movement were as great as those 
of any members of the faith. In reply to Mr. Horace Scudder, 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, Bellamy rejected an offer to 
write for the magazine and added: 


Since my eyes have been opened to the evils and perils of our 
social state and I have begun to cherish a clear hope of better 
things, I simply “can’t get my consent” to write or think of any- 
thing else. As a literary man I fear I am a “goner”.... There is a 
sense in which I am very sorry for this, for I had much work 





57 The Nationalist, u, 33 (December, 1889). 

58 C. F. Willard, “News of the Movement,” The Nationalist, u, 75 (Janu- 
ary, 1890). Some looked upon Bellamy as another Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
One commentator said, “The leavening of America against negro slavery 
which was so largely brought about by the circulation of ‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin’ is being duplicated in the present and future arousing of the people 
against industrial slavery with ‘Looking Backward’ as its inspiration.” 
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laid out to do.... There is one life which I would like to lead 
and another which I must lead. If I had only been twins.** 


Bellamy’s health, however, was preventing him from taking 
as active a part in the movement as he would have liked. He 
had never been a strong man. As early as 1874, he had suf- 
fered a breakdown in health to the extent that he wrote, “I 
think I have got my death.” © Several months in the Hawaiian 
Islands served to strengthen him considerably. In the spring 
and summer of 1890, a severe attack of influenza prevented 
his taking over the editorship of the Nationalist. 

By the beginning of January, 1891, Bellamy had recovered 
from his illness, but the Nationalist was in such dire finan- 
cial straits that he thought it would be useless to try to sal- 
vage it. On January 31, 1891, therefore, appeared the New 
Nation, a weekly newspaper edited by Edward Bellamy and 
“pledged to all the Nationalistic principles that will be real- 
ized in the New Nation.” It hoped to criticize the existing 
industrial system, to give a summary of foreign and domestic 
news, to present special articles to support the editorial views, 
and to advocate civil service reform and the nationalization 
of telephone and telegraph companies, express companies, 
railroads, and coal mines. One section was devoted to the 
activities of the Nationalist clubs while another—Nationalist 
Drift—was devoted to items “indicating the approachng 
breakup of the present system and the tendency . . . toward 
complete national codperation.”** The appearance of the 
New Nation marks the beginning of a vigorous prosecution 
by Edward. Bellamy of the Nationalist program and of the 
Nationalists to concentrate on carrying out that program 
piecemeal.** 


59 Edward Bellamy to Horace E. Scudder, August 25, 1890. 

60 “Excerpts from the Notebooks and Journals of Edward Bellamy,” 3. 

61 New Nation, 1, 40 (February 14, 1891). 

62 Bellamy had tried to get the Boston Nationalists to do this in June, 
1889, when he asked them, in a letter, to “advocate raising the age of com- 
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A feature of the New Nation for more than a year was a 
series of conversations between a Nationalist and some other 
member of society, in which the former would prove beyond 
any doubt that Nationalism was the answer to all the ills of 
the world. In this column, Bellamy addressed the business 
man, the teacher, and the laborer, among many others, and 
urged them to join the movement. He missed no opportunity 
to use a labor dispute or a bank crisis as an example of what 
would not happen under Nationalism. 

Bellamy looked with approval on any reform that seemed 
to make way for Nationalism. The passage of the bill in the 
Texas legislature for the state publication of textbooks was 
an occasion of rejoicing by the New Nation.** The journal 
cheered the fact that the Farmers’ Alliance was “spreading in 
Iowa like hot-cakes.”"* The decision of the Supreme Court 
upholding the New York law which regulated grain elevators 
was celebrated as a “Looking Backward victory.” ® 

The editor answered a large number of his critics in the 
columns of the New Nation. In February, 1891, the editor 
of the Boston Advertiser asked whether, in keeping with the 
principles of Nationalism, the office boy for the New Nation 
was getting as much as the editor. Bellamy answered in the 
negative and added, “The trouble is with the editor of the 
Advertiser, who evidently has not had time to read ‘Looking 
Backward’ or to find out what the idea of the Nationalists 
really is.” He then pointed out that the New Nation could 
come only gradually, and not until it arrived would all be 
able to share equally in the returns from industry.*° When 
the New York Sun described the governor-elect of Texas as 


pulsory education to seventeen with thirty-five weeks of school and support 
fo. poor children.” Though the plan was unanimously adopted, there is 
no record of anything having ever been done about it. 
63 New Nation, 1, 137 (March 28, 1891). 
64 New Nation, 1, 168 (April 11, 1891). 
65 New Nation, u, 370 (June 11, 1892). 
66 New Nation, 1, 2g (February 7, 1891). 
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a “blatant Bellamyite, a nationalist, and a corporation hater,” 
Bellamy had occasion to pass an opinion on that journal: 


To be denounced in such terms by the Sun, which is the most 
consistent thick and thin champion of the plutocratic movement 


to be found in this country, is the best possible certificate of 
character for a reformer.** 


Though ministers and other religious leaders, in almost 
every part of the country, actively participated in the Nation- 
alist movement, there were others who violently disapproved 
of any identification of the doctrines of Bellamy with the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. Miss Anna Dawes said, 


He nowhere gives...any evidence that its relation to the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ much concerns him....The Christian 
is not concerned with the universal reign of happiness, but with 
the universal reign of holiness. ... From whatever point of view 
we consider this new socialism, it does not concern Christianity, 
since its philosophy is anti-Christian, and its method falls to the 
ground with its philosophy.** 


Perhaps Bellamy was too busy to answer this unqualified 
denunciation of his program, or perhaps he did not care to. 
During the following year, however, an article appeared in 
the New Nation which, no doubt, expressed his views. The 
writer said, “So clearly pervasive is the spirit of Nationalism 
men are often found who unconsciously advocate it. It may 
be possible that Nationalism is ‘God's own method of tem- 
pering the body together.’ ”** He urged preachers to become 
conscious of the social problems and to acknowledge Nation- 
alism as the best solution’ to them. 


67 New Nation, u, 698 (November 26, 1892). 

68 Anna L. Dawes, “Mr. Bellamy and Christianity,” Andover Review, 
xv, 414 (April, 1891). 

69 W. H. Gardner, “The Pulpit and Social Questions,” New Nation, 1, 23 
(January 9g, 1892). 
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As Nationalists, like the prophets of old, are “interpreters of 
visions” and “dreamers of dreams” they might be allowed to 
predict that from the theology now in solution but not yet crystal- 
lized, will come a new apprehension of Christ’s teachings and 
the individual features of theology will be supplemented by 
systematized social features." 


Bellamy gave considerable space to the activities of Nation- 
alists in Canada and in England. An account of the speech 
by the president of the Toronto Nationalist Club before the 
Y.W.C.A. Guild was carried in the New Nation.” Later, the 
journal told of the efforts of the Toronto Nationalists to get 
the city to operate its own street railway system."* The New 
Nation took pride in announcing the appearance of the 
Nationalization News, published in London each month by 
the English Nationalists, and strongly recommended it to 
“persons desirous of keeping themselves informed on the 
progress of Nationalism.”’* A later issue of the journal as- 
serted that Nationalist societies were springing up in various 
parts of England.” 

Bellamy’s greatest concern, however, was in promoting 
the program of the Nationalists within the United States. 
He did not seem to think very highly of the club method, for 
he gave very little space to news of the clubs.”* In one of his 
early articles he had urged the rapid nationalization of utili- 
ties and had advised the Nationalists to protest against further 
grants of franchises to private corporations. It was fitting, 
therefore, that he should urge this with new vigor in the 
New Nation. 

It is interesting to note that the first efforts of the National- 





70 New Nation, ui, 23. 

71 New Nation, 1, 67 (February 21, 1891). 

72 New Nation, ui, 11 (January 2, 1892). 

73 New Nation, 1, 76 (February 28, 1891). 

74 New Nation, 1, 80 (February 28, 1891). 

75 In April, 1891, when the clubs were yet quite active, the New Nation 
discontinued the practice of devoting a section to club news. 
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ists to participate in politics came simultaneously in two 
widely separated areas—California and Rhode Island. The 
California Nationalists, in April, 1891, did not present a state 
ticket but restricted their campaign to two of the six congres- 
sional districts. Nevertheless, they polled 114% of the total 
votes of the State.”* While the efforts in Rhode Island were 
not quite so fruitful, their proximity to the nominal seat of 
Nationalism caused considerable interest to be manifested by 
Bellamy and the New Nation. On March 14, 1891, the New 
Nation presented a copy of the platform of the Rhode Island 
Nationalists. Among the palliative measures which it advo- 
cated were the nationalization of telephone and telegraph 
companies, railroads, mines, and natural resources, and city 
control of street cars, waterworks, and power companies.” 
A complete state ticket was presented; and an engineer and 
a newsdealer, running for the offices of governor and lieu- 
tenant-governor respectively, spoke in the interest of the 
ticket."* 


In a letter to the Rhode Island Nationalists, Bellamy said, 


The platform is admirable in the clearness with which it shows 
that Nationalism merely proposes to carry the democratic ideas 
into business. ... You have done well to set up your standards so 
boldly. Whether your success be little or great this year, yours 
is the party of the future, and to have voted for its first ticket 
will be a thing that men will be boasting of a few years hence."® 


This hearty approval is the first evidence of Bellamy’s looking 
toward the organization of a Nationalist party to carry out his 
aims. Each succeeding issue of the New Nation suggests the 
further conviction of its editor along these lines. Thus, when 
the People’s Party entered the political arena, the Nationalist 


76 New Nation, 1, 203 (April 25, 1891). 
77 New Nation, 1, 103 (March 14, 1891). 
78 New Nation, 1, 101 (March 14, 1891). 
79 New Nation, 1, 118 (March 21, 1892). 
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journal welcomed it and promised to be cordial and sympa- 
thetic. The New Nation said that as citizens, if not as an or- 
ganization, the Nationalists “will be found to be in sympathy 
with the new party.” In the same issue, the platform of the 
People’s Party was printed.*! 

The spring of 1891 marked the beginning of a period of 
close coéperation between the Populists and the Nationalists. 
The distinction between the two was insisted upon, however, 
when Bellamy said, 


People will do well to remember that the People’s party is not 
an ideal organization from the standpoint of Nationalism. It is 
a reform body with its face set against trusts, monopolies, and 
Wall Street, and as such commands respect.** 


Bellamy, however, heartily endorsed the Massachusetts Popu- 
list ticket, headed by Henry Winn of Malden, and spoke at 
a large rally of the party in Faneuil Hall in Boston, October 
7, 1891." Indeed, his endorsement was practically without 
qualification when he said, 


At last week’s election in this state, some 151,000 men voted 
for a man named Allen, about 5,000... voted for a man named 
Russell ...and about 2,000 voted for themselves. It is certainly 
a great pity that more people did not think enough of themselves 
to vote for their own interests as represented by the People’s 


party... .** 


As early as March, 1891, the New Nation declared that 
neither tariffs nor silver “but the programme of Nationalism” 


80 New Nation, 1, 277 (May 30, 1891). 

81 New Nation, 1, 301 (May 30, 1891). Hardly any succeeding issue of 
the New Nation was without some platform, either state or national, of the 
Populists. 

82 New Nation, 1, 716 (December 5, 1891). 

83 New Nation, 1, 584 (October 17, 1891). 

84 New Nation, 1, 662 (November 14, 1891). 
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will be the main issue in the campaign of 1892.*° This atti- 
tude was expressed more frequently and more positively as 
the 1892 campaign came closer. In February, 1892, the New 
Nation said that it was a “manifest destiny that Nationalism 
is to be the coming issue. Whether it is to be precipitated by 
the People’s party, no one can tell. That it is to be precipi- 
tated, however, in the near future, needs no demonstra- 
tion.” ** The St. Louis meeting of the Central Committee of 
the People’s party occasioned comment to the effect that the 
party was “drifting more and more towards Nationalism.” ** 
The Populist platform was pointed to as the “most effective 
means... of preparing the way for the ultimate triumph of 
Nationalism.”’** Of the St. Louis meeting, a Michigan Nation- 
alist said, “The disciples of Bellamy were present in large 
numbers. ... The People’s party is educating the people in 
Nationalism just as fast as they are ready to receive it.” * 
Indeed, the Nationalists had come to feel that their cause 
was being sponsored by the Populists and that the issue of 
1892 was Nationalism. Bellamy, in a speech before the Mas- 
sachusetts convention of the party, said that the Populists 
were the only party in the country that had the right to call 
themselves a national party.*° The Nationalists went to the 
Omaha couvention and met separately, discussing among 
themselves methods of carrying propaganda to. the people. 
Their demonstrations and influence were noted by an 
alarmed gentleman at the adoption of the platform: 


And when that furious and hysterical arraignment of the present 


85 New Nation, 1, 126 (March 21, 1891). It is not difficult to believe that 


Bellamy, nevertheless, favored the free coinage of silver, since he so heartily 
endorsed every section of the Omaha platform of the Populists. New Nation, 
u, 632 (October 15, 1892). 

86 New Nation, ul, 98 (February 12, 1892). 

87 New Nation, ul, 145 (March 5, 1892). 

88 New Nation, i, 145 (March 5, 1892). 

89 New Nation, u, 183 (March 19, 1892), reprinted from the Michigan 
Patriot. 

90 New Nation, u, 233 (April 9, 1892). 
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times, that incoherent mingling of Jeremiah and Bellamy, the 
platform, was adopted, the cheers and yells which rose like a 
tornado from four thousand throats and raged without cessa- 
tion for thirty-four minutes...must have told every quiet, 
thoughtful witness that there was something at the back of all 
this turmoil more than the failure of crops or the scarcity of 
cash. 


Mr. Tracy had little doubt as to what was behind this tur- 
moil. He realized that the people had been aroused by a body 
of thought and a group of men who entertained ideas which 
he considered radical socialism. Even if he did not know that 
Nationalist propagandists from eighteen states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were meeting at the Windsor Hotel daily 
during the Omaha convention, he was conscious of another 
force of unquestioned potency. “Copies of Looking Back- 
ward,” he said, “are in every community. Probably every 
village has at least one man who is a thorough Nationalist, 
while hundreds of his neighbors are in sympathy with its 
principles.” * 

Nationalists everywhere seemed to turn to Populism with 
unrestrained enthusiasm after the Omaha meeting; and 
though Bellamy was ill during the campaign, he continued to 
voice his opinions through the New Nation. He suggested 
that the four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America “should be a season of fasting and prayer, that God 
may save the great experiment of human liberty from a dis- 
astrous ending.”** During the remainder of the campaign, 
the New Nation supported the Populist candidates as though 
it were an official organ of the party. 

When at last the election was over and General Weaver 
had polled more than a million votes, the New Nation ob- 
served: 


%1 Frank B. Tracy, “Menacing Socialism in the Western States,” Forum, 


xv, 332 (May, 189). 
92 Forum, xv, 334 (May, 1893). 
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We consider the recent democratic national campaign to have 
been a very valuable preparatory school for a host of voters who 
are destined within a few years to graduate as full-fledged dis- 
ciples of Nationalism, which, now partially represented by the 
People’s party, may four and perhaps two years hence be com- 
pletely represented and embodied either in the platform of that 
or some other party. 


It is possible that the People’s party had actually become the 
party of Bellamy’s dreams. Later, he said, “We trust and 
believe that the leaven of Nationalism, which has thus far 
proved the preponderating influence in the new party, will 
continue to exert an increasing power and that in the near 
future, the People’s party will adopt not merely the immedi- 
ate program, but the ultimate ideal of Nationalism as its 
own.” ** While anxious to support Populism in every way 
possible, Bellamy always held out the hope that some party 
would rise that would be completely identified with the 
Nationalists. The conclusion seems unavoidable that Bellamy 
looked forward to the organization of a powerful Nationalist 
Party! 

The election of 1892 was the high water mark for the Na- 
tionalists, as it was for a number of other reform bodies. 
While it is most difficult to measure its influence, one can be 
certain that Nationalism was of some consequence. If Popu- 
lism is to be considered an important third party in the elec- 
tion of 1892, it must be remembered that the Nationalists 
contributed both ideas and supporters to the cause. 

1893 was not a very eventful year for the Nationalists. It 
was marked by an effort on the part of the adherents to con- 
solidate their forces and formulate a new program for the 
dissemination of propaganda. In August of that year, the 
National Committee for Propaganda Work met in Chicago, 

94 New Nation, u, 685 (November 19, 1892). Bellamy was himself a can- 


didate for the electoral college on the Populist ticket. 
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at which time representatives from twenty-seven states ex- 
changed ideas concerning methods of attack. While many 
suggestions were made, no concrete program was adopted, 
and the various groups were left to shift as best they could.” 

The general business recession accompanying the depres- 
sion of 1893 and the reaction, for the moment at least, that 
set in with the inauguration of President Cleveland operated 
to the disadvantage of the New Nation. Though it declared 
that the days of the depression were “great days for making 
converts to Nationalism,” it would seem that general interest 
in the movement was declining.** On February 3, 1894, the 
last issue of the New Nation appeared. Though it carried a 
large amount of advertising, its editor stated that from the 
beginning it had been published at a pecuniary loss.** In his 
farewell editorial, Bellamy said that the publication had 
“fairly well accomplished the specific purpose for which it 
was established—to state the philosophy of Nationalism in all 
its bearings, and to demonstrate its practicability by showing 
its application to the various necessities and emergencies of 
the world.” 

At the decease of the New Nation, Bellamy had no regrets 
about the progress of the movement and believed that there 
was a bright future ahead. He said that there had been no 
instance in history when an idea “so revolutionary in char- 
acter had made such progress within so short a time.” He 
refused to say goodbye to the readers, for he insisted that 
he would continue to “devote himself with unabated earnest- 
ness to the cause and to remain in close touch with its ad- 
herents through the fellowship of faith and work.”*® Bel- 
lamy’s health, however, would permit him to do very little 
after 1894. Later in that year he published two significant 
"96 New Nation, m, 423 (September 16, 1899). 

97 New Nation, m, 401 (August 26, 1899). 

98 New Nation, tv, 49 (February 3, 1894). 
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articles.*" His strength was declining so rapidly that he could 
hardly do more than try to complete his second great work on 
Nationalism. 

When Equality appeared in 1897, Bellamy was ill and had 
the opportunity neither to answer the critics who assailed it 
nor to thank those who praised it. It was an effort to develop 
many of the ideas suggested in Looking Backward and to 
answer questions that had been raised since 1888." One 
reviewer said that it was a “philosophical essay in dialogue 
and exposition designed to work out the author’s codpera- 
tive substitute for the present industrial and political sys- 
tem... .’’*** Another declared that it was “artistically inferior 
to anything else he had done.” *™ Still another insisted that 
it was significant because it represented a growing body of 
people who were disgusted with social conditions. The 
book was fairly well received, but enjoyed none of the popu- 
larity of the volume to which it was a sequel. 

Though the Nationalist and the New Nation had ceased 
publication, and though the Nationalist clubs had become 
less active than in earlier times, Bellamy was, in 1898, called 
a prophet by one writer. The historian Ridpath regarded 
Bellamy as one of the gentlest and most humane revolution- 
ists that ever lived and insisted that his spirit would continue 
in the hearts of the more enlightened. He added, 


Had we the courage to clear away sometimes, to lay a new foun- 
dation, to bring in a new architecture that shall be consistent 
with itself and equal to the aspiration of the new age, then we 
should all become apostles of Edward Bellamy.’ 


101 “The Programme of the Nationalists,” Forum, xvu, 81-91 (March, 
1894); and “How I Wrote ‘Looking Backward.’” 

102 Bellamy, Equality (New York, 1897), 157. 

103 Nation, txv, 170 (August 26, 1897). 

104 W. D. Howells, “Introduction,” Bellamy, Blindman’s World (Bos- 
ton, 1898), x1. 

105 William Heinemann, “The Book of the Month,” Review of Reviews, 
xvi, 200 (August, 1897). 

196 John Clark Ridpath, “Is the Prophet Dead?” Arena, xx, 288 (August, 
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To be sure, the movement may have lost its identity, as such, 
but by 1898 it had assisted in the most important task of 
spreading the ideas of socialism, in a broad sense, to groups 
that might otherwise have turned a deaf ear to its principles. 
One writer said, 

Edward Bellamy has certainly given “the dismal science” its coup 
de grace, and the new political economy, unhampered by the 


blighting traditions of the old, cannot fail to be productive of 
the most beneficent results.*°* 


With the death of Edward Bellamy on May 22, 1898, the 
second phase of the Nationalist movement came to a close. 
Of the state of the movement at this time, it is most difficult 
to speak. One of its arch antagonists of many years asserted 
that “very few of the clubs now survive, much diminished in 
membership and in confidence in the realization of their 
wisdom.” *** Mr. Gilman failed, however, to weigh the influ- 
ence the movement had exercised on the new attitude which 
was developing concerning the role of government in the 
modern industrial society. Here, it is difficult to make any 
kind of evaluation; but it is safe to say that the effect of 
Nationalism was distinct. When one considers that in the 
decade before the Nationalist movement any demand for 
the municipalization of local public utilities was a voice cry- 
ing in a wilderness, he begins to sense the difficulties con- 
fronting the reformers in the United States in the eighties 
and nineties. But when one observes that in the late nineties 
such propositions were being seriously considered by a large 
number of governmental units throughout the United States, 
one cannot resist the force of the argument that the novel 
that sold a half-million copies within a decade and the move- 
ment which resulted from the spread of its ideas must have 
had some considerable effect. 

“yor W. F. Phillips, “Edward Bellamy—Prophet of Nationalism,” West- 
minster Review, cL, 503 (November, 1898). 
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JOHN TRUMBULL AS A CRITIC OF POETRY 


ALEXANDER COWIE 


HEN John Trumbull deserted letters for the law, 

American literature lost not only a poet but a critic. 
How great was the loss of the poet is not here the considera- 
tion: his achievement for better or worse is well known to 
scholars. Less is known of the critic. Incidental comments 
are available in a few of Trumbull’s published letters, but 
the bulk of his critical writing exists only in manuscript form 
among the Tyler papers at Cornell University. Though most 
of the items in this collection were written in the 1770's and 
1780's, a few date from a later period, so that there are com- 
ments, sometimes amounting to no more than memoranda, 
on a variety of writers from Homer to Byron. 

Too much must not be expected of Trumbull’s critical 
utterances in a period when the most ardent devotées scarcely 
considered a literary career even possible in America. There 
is little likelihood that he considered publishing these, both 
because there was slight demand or market for American 
criticism and because the essays, though occasionally rich in 
detail and polished in phrase, are as wholes unfinished. Nev- 
ertheless they contain materials of real importance to the 
student of early American criticism. To give some idea of the 
range and quality of Trumbull’s critical writing, discussion 
will be centered chiefly about a few topics: his conception 


1 It consists of so much manuscript as would make up some fifty or sixty 
pages of typewritten material. Among the items are a few letters, a number 
of short poems and fragments, and several short essays and memoranda in 
prose. The letters and poems have been used fully in Alexander Cowie’s 
John Trumbull: Connecticut Wit (Chapel Hill, 1936), but the critical prose 
has not hitherto been available for unrestricted use. Thanks are due to Mr. 
Otto Kinkeldey, Librarian of the Cornell University Library, who has now 
granted full permission to quote. The collection will be referred to in this 
artide as Trumbull MSS. More specific reference will be made where pos- 
sible, but many of the items are fragments without title or pagination. 
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of a critic; his general outlook on poetry; his use of epic and 
mock epic forms; his preferences in prosody; his conception 
of poetic diction; his attitude toward neo-classicism and Pope; 
and his reaction to romanticism. These items may not alto- 
gether coalesce, but they will perhaps serve to introduce an 
early American writer of moderate-conservative temperament 
who, despite certain limitations and a few very evident blun- 
ders, was a discerning critic with a fairly well-defined set of 
principles. 
I 


Nowhere did Trumbull set down a complete formula for 
the characteristics of the ideal critic—perhaps because Pope 
had already done so. It is evident that he had little use for 
the average journalistic critic, whose judgments, especially if 
he were a British reviewer appraising an American book, 
were likely to be determined by national prejudices: 


And see, where yon proud Isle her shore extends 
The cloud of Critics on your Muse descends! 


Such men to charm, could Homer's muse avail, 
Who read to cavil, and who write to rail; 
When ardent genius pours the bold sublime, 
Carp at the style or nibble at the rhyme; 
Misstate your thought, misconstrue your design, 
And cite, as samples, every feebler line? 

To praise your muse be your admirer’s care; 
Her faults alone the critics make their share.* 


Among less biased critics, mostly unnamed, he finds the 
principal fault to be ignorance. In judgment of the classics 
particularly, modern critics go astray because of their habit 
of “borrowing mistaken & unjust remarks from each other” 
for the reason that “they have either not read the Authors 


2 The Poetical Works of John Trumbull (Hartford, 1820), u, 107- 
108. See also the “Memoir” prefixed to Volume 1, 7 and 8. 
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they criticise, or are incapable of making proper observations 
& distinctions.” This point he presses home by commenting 
on certain critics who settle upon Cicero as “the most vain- 
glorious of all antient Writers,” whereas if the critics had 
been “equally versed in the writings of the other Antients, 
they might have discovered that this vainglorious manner of 
speaking one’s own praises was not peculiar to Cicero, & was 
rather Characteristic of the antient Ages, than of the Temper 
of that great Orator.’’* 

Less conventionally, he exposes an error of Lord Kames in 
the latter's comment on Lines 51-58 of Pope’s Eloisa and 
Abelard, which discuss the value of letters to “some banish’d 
lover” or “captive maid.” Anent this passage Lord Kames had 
said, “These thoughts...are very pretty; they suit Pope 
extremely, but not Eloisa.’”* “It happens unfortunately for 
the Critic,” observes Trumbull, “that these are the very 
sentiments of Eloisa, versified, & that no passage in the whole 
Poem is more closely copied from her original letters” —which 
he quotes. “Critics,” says Trumbull, “should be careful not 
to betray their ignorance & should avoid their dogmatical 
assertions till they have a thorough knowledge of the Sub- 
ject.” From making such errors as these, whether in the 
ancient or in the modern field, Trumbull was protected by 
his exceptionally wide knowledge of the theory and practice 
of literature. 


II 


Trumbull’s theory of poetry must be inferred largely from 
his critical remarks upon various writers. He was essentially 


3 Trumbull MSS. 

4 Quoted thus by Trumbull. The wording is slightly different in the 
first American edition of Kames. See Elements of Criticism. With the Author's 
Last Corrections and Additions (Boston, 1796), 374- 

5 Trumbull MSS., “On a Passage in L. Kaims.” In conclusion, Trumbull 
gives his own opinion of Pope's poem: “In a poetical View, the Eloisa of 
Pope was never equalled, & will probably never be excelled. But it is deficient 
in nature, tenderness & passion. Pope had more imagination than Pathos. 
He was a Poet, but not a Lover, of the first rank.” 
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no more creative as a critic than as a poet: chiefly he selected, 
shaped, and modified such critical tradition as was handed 
down through the ages. His standards were, of course, pre- 
ponderantly intellectual, rather than emotional. With Words- 
worth’s later definition of poetry as the spontaneous overflow 
of powerful feelings he could have had no sympathy. For 
him, as a true neo-classicist, the essential thing was not the 
generation of powerful emotion, or even of original thought, 
but the adequate expression of it. For expression, there were 
available norms and standards. For thought, there was the 
generalized experience of the race. He was wary of individu- 
ality. There is no question that he accepted Johnson’s dictum 
that “the business of a poet is to examine, not the individual, 
but the species; to remark general properties and large appear- 
ances."’* He seems to have been in full accord with Johnson's 
further remark that the poet should “exhibit in his portraits 
of nature such prominent and striking features as recall the 
original to every mind.”* Such an admonition was no encour- 
agement to the poet to venture into new syntheses; it was no 
spur to the essentially creative mind. The poet was not to 
establish, but to discover and to record. The new was suspect. 
With this general attitude Trumbull was in agreement. He 
himself said that there are two kinds of originality, “original- 
ty of thought & Originality of manner,” but he wanted too 
much of neither. The past provided not only all needed 
precedents for great poetry but also the rules and canons 
necessary for producing or criticizing poetry. The critical 
law, deriving ultimately from Aristotle, Horace, Quintilian, 
and Longinus and expounded by Boileau, Dryden, and Pope, 
6 Rasselas, Chapter x. 

7 Rasselas, Chapter x (author's italics). In his “Critical Reflections” 
Trumbull refers to Johnson as “a fine, sententious, nervous, Didactic Writer” 
but denies him the rank of a “great” poet. In a brief essay entitled “On 
Johnson's Imitations of Juvenal’s Satires” Trumbull finds Johnson more 
“correct and methodical” than Juvenal but inferior in “liveliness” and “pic- 


ture.” He concludes: “Let Critics praise Johnson, as they will; I am still 
better pleased with the reading of Juvenal.” 
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was already complete; Trumbull looked for no additional 
revelation, no new prophets. Among modern commentators 


he probably preferred Pope. In most respects he placed Pope 
above Dryden as a poet: 


Pope in his manner of writing is an inimitable Original. ... By 
manner of writing I mean method, style, expression, versification 
&e. As to his versification I do not regard the objection, that 
it is formed upon Dryden’s. I do not call him an Imitator, who 
improves an Art to a perfection of which his Master had no 
Idea.* 


At all events Trumbull was essentially at home in the 
eighteenth-century critical and poetical environment sym- 
bolized by the sway of Pope, and such adverse comments on 
it as he made indicate that he wished not the establishment 
of a new order but a sane revision of the old. 

On the theory of that form of composition which he evi- 
dently regarded as the highest manifestation of the poetic 
genius, namely, epic poetry, Trumbull has left very little 
direct comment. Doubtless he subscribed to the terms laid 
down in Aristotle’s Poetics, and there was an end on’t. His 
familiarity with the great epic poems is clear not only from 
allusions to them in his own works but also from his list of 
their authors in the order of excellence.® First place in the 
list is occupied jointly by Homer and Milton. Thereafter 
appear in order Virgil, Tasso, Camoens, Ariosto, Ossian, 
Spenser, Dwight, Lucan, Ercilla, Statius, Cowley, Claudian, 
Voltaire, and Silius Italicus. There is no detailed discussion 
of the writers. The impudence of ranking Dwight immediate- 
ly below Spenser may be laid partly to near-sighted loyalty: 
Trumbull and Dwight were fellow-students and fellow-tutors 
at Yale. Apparently Trumbull did not question the status of 
The Faerie Queene as an epic but rather objected to Spen- 


8 Trumbull MSS., “Critical Reflections.” 
® A manuscript in the possession ofthe New York Public Library. 
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ser’s poetry on other grounds. The chief value of The Faerie 
Queene, he thought, lay in its “fanciful descriptions of Scenes 
that have no foundation in Nature or Possibility.” Its allegory 
he did not prize: “Spenser's Fairy Queen considered merely 
as an Allegory is a poor, threadbare performance & inferior 
to Bunyan. ... He who reads it merely with a View to the 
Allegory loses all its beauty.”*® Of the other writers listed, 
Milton receives the most frequent mention in Trumbull’s 
miscellaneous writing. On the basis of other comments it 
may be inferred that he valued Milton for two principal vir- 
tues, his powers of description and his superior organizaton. 
In M’Fingal he cites Milton twelve times as a source for a 
phrase or an image. Eleven of the references are to Paradise 
Lost and only one to Paradise Regained. Of the latter Trum- 
bull had a comparatively low opinion. In 1772 he wrote to 
Silas Deane: 


I have been lately reading over again Milton’s Paradise regained. 
I entirely am of your opinion that it never did any honour to 
his genius; but I cannot think quite so meanly of it, as you seem 
to. The sentiments, though seldom very striking, are just, & some 
of the descriptions, particularly that of the banquet Satan raises 
in the second book, the scene of viewing all the kingdoms of the 
world, in the third, & that of a stormy night, followed by a fair 
morning towards the end of the fourth, are animated with a 
considerable portion of Milton’s Spirit. On the whole I think 
it would have done Honor to a Genius of the second rank. We 
are disgusted with it, because it is beneath what we expect from 
Milton." 


In sum, it is clear that of the four great English poets 
Trumbull by far preferred Milton. Chaucer he ignored; 
Shakespeare he referred to only a few times, albeit in terms 


10 Trumbull MSS. 

11 Letter to Silas Deane, January 8, 1772. For a copy of this letter I am 
indebted to the Reverend Canon Anson Phelps Stokes, who is owner of the 
original. 
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of homage; Spenser he occasionally cited, seldom borrowed 
from, and once parodied."* Milton he imitated. He honored 
Milton as the author of the finest epic in our language; and 
the epic, he appeared to believe, was the highest form of 
poetry.** 

Ill 


Nevertheless Trumbull of course honored the epic more 
in the breach than in the observance of its basic rules of 
decorum. And hence arose a problem—a problem peculiarly 
American. While Dwight was employing a vast Scriptural 
metaphor to celebrate Washington's service to his country, 
and Barlow was borrowing the prophetic eye of Columbus to 
pierce future history, Trumbull was dissipating his poetical 
energies upon such comparatively small fry as General Gage, 
Lord North, and Gentlemanly Johnny Burgoyne. His wide 
learning was diverted to antic uses. In the race for poetical 
fame, therefore, he seemed destined to lose to both Barlow 
and Dwight, who with tortoiselike determination plodded 
through leagues of heroic couplets over a period of from ten 
to fifteen years. The hare, in the meantime, having frolicked 
through half his stint (Cantos I and II of M’Fingal), lay 
down and dozed through the Revolution. But the fable must 
now be reversed, for the hare awoke betimes, finished his 
journey (Cantos III and IV were published in 1782), and, as 
posterity at least can see, essentially won the race. Dwight and 
Barlow duly crossed the line, in 1785 and 1787 respectively, 
and they were at once granted high praise; but with the pas- 


12 In the Epithalamium. See John Trumbull: Connecticut Wit, 48-53. 

13 His criticism almost wholly ignores tragedy. The only writers of tragedy 
whom he appraises in his “Critical Reflections” are Thomson and Young, 
whose merits are touched upon in one sentence: “He [Thomson] ought not 
to have attempted Tragedy for which he had not much better talents than 
Young.” Although he once referred to Shakespeare as “the immortal Shakes- 
peare,” he never undertook an analysis of his plays; and only one of the 
plays, The Tempest, is acknowledged as a casual source in M’Fingal. See 
Poetical Works, 1, 93, note. Of all important literary forms, the dramatic 
appears to have interested Trumbull least. 
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sage of time, their performances have suffered serious devalu- 
ation. 

Yet Trumbull had to fight for the prestige of M’Fingal: 
America apparently preferred the serious epic. Along with 
the praise that greeted the appearance of the poem, there was 
also adverse criticism which rankled in Trumbull’s mind. 
In conservative courts of opinion such a satire or burlesque 
savored slightly of the irreligious. From this objection there 
were three possible appeals. The first was classical precedent. 
Had not Homer used burlesque in the twenty-first book of the 
Iliad? Had not Cratinus parodied the epic? Had not Aris- 
tophanes parodied Euripides? It is true that Aristotle’s 
Poetics says little of comedy (the comic commentary having 
been lost), yet comedy, though recognized only later than 
tragedy, was of honorable estate in the Athenian theatre at 
the time of Aristophanes. 

A second appeal might have been to neo-classical practice 
and opinion. In England, Trumbull’s “problem” would not 
have existed, for there the serious epic had passed its heyday, 
and lighter forms were being preferred. Dryden had long 
since written MacFlecknoe and Pope The Rape of the Lock 
and The Dunciad, leaving his own serious epic, Brutus, un- 
completed—for reasons which Austin Warren has plausibly 
conjectured, namely, the poet’s “instinctive feeling that the 
age of the epic had passed and the age of other and more 
sophisticated forms had arrived; the sense that his own pow- 
ers were better suited to satire and its derivatives, the mock- 
heroic and the burlesque.” ** And to this feeling Lord Kames 
had given the weight of his approval, in part, at least, in 
1762: 
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A burlesque poem, such as the Lutrin or the Dispensary, may . . . 
though they assume the air of history, give entertainment chiefly 
by their pleasant and ludicrous pictures ... it is not the aim of 


14 Alexander Pope as Critic and Humanist (Princeton, 1929), 69. 
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such a poem, to raise our sympathy: and for that reason a strict 
imitation of nature is not required. [In a] poem professedly 
ludicrous . . . the more extravagant the better. 


With such opinions as these Trumbull marched comfortably. 
When, however, he came to plead for his own burlesque 
epic, M’Fingal, Trumbull used mainly a different appeal 
more suitable to puritan America (which talked about the 
classics more than it read them), namely, the Scriptural. In 
1783, in an article on copyright, Trumbull complained of 
the damaging effect on sales of an adverse moral opinion: 


If [the poet] attempt humour and ridicule, he is at once dreaded 
and hated as a satirist, and every witty passage in his writings 
shall be wrested and distorted to found a charge of irreligion 
and profligacy . . .%* 


The problem was brought home to him specifically with 
reference to a couplet in the fourth canto of M’Fingal, which, 
says Trumbull, “the sour censures of Hypocrisy have fixed 
upon as prophane, & a proof of the Author’s contempt of the 
Sacred Writings— 


‘As Baal his prophets left confounded, 
And Bawling Vot’ries gash’d & wounded.” !7 


In order to confute such petty criticism Trumbull had re- 
course to Scripture itself: 


The beauties of fine writing contained in the Bible have been 
so often considered in every other view, that it is unnecessary for 
any one to remark on them, more particularly, than to join with 
Critics of the best taste, in observing that the Eloquence & Poetry 
of the Inspired Writers are almost infinitely superior to the Sub- 
limity of the greatest human Genius.—But it may with equal 


15 Elements of Criticism, 86-87. 
16 The Connecticut Courant, January 7, 1783. 
11 Trumbull MSS., “On Satirical Productions,” 1783. 
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truth be remarked, that altho’ the subjects of the sacred Writ- 
ings, being of the serious kind, do not afford frequent occasions 
for Humour, Irony or Satire, yet in a variety of instances that 
style is introduced, & many Passages may be mentioned which 
have never been excelled by the most witty satirist of antient or 


modern Ages.’ 


Whereupon Trumbull refers to various passages in Scripture 
which he regards as satirical, including the fable of Jotham, 
Elijah’s sarcasm on Baal’s prophets, portions of the Book of 
Job—most of which he describes as “sarcastic & contemptuous, 
several of them highly humourous.” The very passage in 
M’ Fingal cited against him above, he maintains, is no more 
deeply satirical than passages on the worship of idols in 
Isaiah, Chapter 44.'° The popularity of M’Fingal in its own 
time, despite such strictures as these, proves that the public 
was not wholly “grave,” but the problem was a real one; and 
Trumbull was doubtless vexed by well-meant comments to 
the relative disparagement of M’Fingal, as when John Adams 
wrote to him in 1785 that although M’Fingal was very well 
in its way, yet Trumbull should exert himself to exhibit his 
gifts for “Poetry of superior kinds,”* meaning the serious 
epic. Nor did the feeling against satire and humor wholly 
recede for a generation to come. 

Not only did Trumbull champion the cause of satire and 
humor, but he attempted to establish its final legitimacy by 
making suggestions for its improvement. It is one of Trum- 
bull’s distinctions that he took the technique of humorous 
writing seriously. He employed the term burlesque somewhat 
loosely, using it interchangeably with parody. He divided it, 
however, into two distinguishable types, the high burlesque 


18 “On Satirical Productions.” 

19 He omitted the offending couplet, however, from his Poetical Works 
(1820). 

20 The Historical Magazine, 1v, 195 (July, 1860). Webster also impor- 
tuned him to write an epic. Harry R. Warfel, Noah Webster, Schoolmaster to 
America (New York, 1936), 96. 
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and the low, terms which in modern parlance would be com- 
parable to mock heroic and travesty, the mock heroic treating 
a little subject in heroic fashion and the travesty debasing a 
large subject by treating it meanly.** Hudibras Trumbull 
regarded as low burlesque” and M’ Fingal as high burlesque. 
He preferred the high, he said, because it “readily admits a 
transition to the grave, elevated or sublime.”** Apparently 
he was not apprenhensive lest (in Pope’s words) “Farce and 
Epic get a jumbled race,” for in M’Fingal the debate between 
Honorius, who seriously expounds his views, and M’Fingal, 
who trips on his own arguments, is one of the less fortunate 
features of the poem. Nowhere did Trumbull wholly justify 
his apparent inconsistency in this respect. 

He did, however, insist upon the importance of organiza- 
tion, and as E. A. Richards has pointed out, “M’Fingal can 
easily stand all ordinary tests of conception, design, ingenu- 
ity, and vigor.” ** Believing that the bane of most humorous 
writing is casualness and inconsequentiality, Trumbull as- 
serted that “this kind of poetry [i.e., burlesque] . . .demands 
a regular plan and design.”** He professed to having been 
“disappointed in reading almost every poem of the sort, by 
its irregularity and deficiency in this view.” The author of 
the Lutrin 


gets rid of his story in a very singular way, by desiring his patron 
to finish it. Garth ... ends his Dispensary by sending his hero to 
the Elysian fields to consult the goddess Hygeia, who gravely 
advises him to go home and apply by petition to the Secretary 
of State. The fourth book of Pope’s Dunciad has scarcely any 


21 Such a distinction is recognized in R. P. Bond, English Burlesque 


Poetry 1700-1750 (Cambridge, 1932), 4-5- 

22 George Kitchin would not agree to such a designation; he regards 
Hudibras as a “mixed burlesque.” A Survey of Burlesque and Parody in 
English (Edinburgh, 1931), 87-g0 and 97. 

23 Letter from Trumbull to the Marquis de Chastellux, Poetical Works, 
Appendix, u, 233. 

24 Hudibras in the Burlesque Tradition (New York, 1937), 112. 

25 Letter to the Marquis de Chastellux, Poetical Works, u, 230. 
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connection with the former parts, either in manner or design. 
Indeed all these poems seem to have been intended merely as 
vehicles for ridicule and satire; and when those topics are ex- 
hausted, the work of course is at an end.** 


A well-articulated design, then, Trumbull believed indispen- 
sable as a framework for wit and drollery. 


IV 

Nor did he confine his interest in plan to humorous writ- 
ing: it is significant that his first award to serious epic writers 
went to two poets who excelled in design, Homer and Mil- 
ton. Moreover, his disapproval of sundry other writers was 
often based upon their lack of plan. Young's satires he con- 
demned as a “meer tissue of Epigrams,” and the same poet's 
Night Thoughts, though he thought well of them in some 
ways, he labelled as “the most extraordinary mass of thoughts, 
good, bad & indifferent, that ever were thrown together on 
Paper.” *" But he insisted upon organization particularly for 
the epic and for its impish alter ego, the burlesque epic. 

For other poems he had other criteria as well. And first 
there was the test of versification. ““Scarcely any subject has 
been less attended to than English Prosody,” wrote Trum- 
bull in 1785.7" He himself was an interested and discerning 
student of prosody, perhaps one of the earliest in the history 
of American criticism to give the matter much attention. His 
first important comments on the subject appeared as a section 
in Noah Webster's Grammatical Institute of the English 
Language. After first discussing the difference between accent 
and emphasis, Trumbull proceeds to an analysis of the “hero- 
ic measure,” which, he tries to prove, “admits of a greater 
variety of feet, than the heroic measure of any language with 

26 Letter t» the Marquis de Chastellux, 230-231. 

27 Trumbull MSS., “Critical Reflections.” Compare Johnson’s similar 
complaint in Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides (New York, 1936: 
F. A. Pottle and C. H. Bennett, editors), 234. 


28 Noah Webster, Grammatical Institute of the English Language (Hart- 
ford, 1783-1785), Part u, 121. 
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which [he is] acquainted.” Recognizing the long debate 
among grammarians on the question of the essential nature 
of English prosody, he offers his opinion that English verse 
is based on a system of accent and emphasis rather than of 
variation of long and short vowels. An elaborate classification 
of metrical feet follows the discussion; and the whole section, 
some thirteen pages in the Institute, is concluded by perti- 
nent directions for reading verse. In general, Trumbull’s 
conception of versification is that which one would expect of 
a conservative eighteenth-century writer. Though he, as a 
comic writer, used the octosyllabic couplet, frequently with 
Hudibrastic rhymes, in his more famous poems, it is clear 
that he favored in general the decasyllabic couplet which he 
also used, for modern English poetry. 

Trumbull was well aware of the extent to which blank 
verse was growing in favor, but he did not approve. His ad- 
miration for Milton’s Paradise Lost on other grounds, we 
now realize, must have been intense in view of his dislike of 
its meter. His objections to blank verse and his suggestions 
for its improvement he outlined in a memorandum to James 
Hillhouse in 1814, shortly after the latter had employed the 
form in a comparatively long poem, “The Judgment”: 


Too near resemblance to Prose is the natural defect of blank 
verse. ... To avoid this fault some confined their versification to 
single lines, & their minute & monotonous melody returned as 
regularly as the click of a chronometer. Others to throw it out of 
prose adopted a style of inflated pomp and loaded their lines 
with sounding & unmeaning Epithets; of this fault Thomson 
has given too many examples in his Seasons. ... Milton affected 
Archaisms & Greek or latin forms of expression. ...Cowper’s 
Task in the choice of words & the arrangement of sentences is 
generally no more than plain prose, many pages if printed as such 
would scarcely be suspected of being intended as verse... .But 
the most general fault of blank verse is diffusion and prolixity. 


29 Grammatical Institute, Part u, 124. 
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Single thoughts are drawn out like threads in a glasswork to im- 
mense length. ... The style in blank verse ought to be as much 
condensed as that of Pope. Every elliptical form of éxpression, 
every omission of the relative or connective, that does not lead to 
harshness or obscurity tends to give strength as well as concise- 
ness. Laboured transitions, & the introduction of minute & un- 
necessary circumstances ... ordinary arrangement of the parts of 
a sentence & even the peculiar melody of prosaic numbers ought 
to be avoided. ... No unnecessary word or epithet should ever 
be introduced merely to fill out the line. . . . This is easily avoided, 
for blank verse not only admits the period to end in any part 
of the line, but claims the frequent & forcible caesural pauses as 
one of its peculiar ornaments. The free use of polysyllables. .. 
often adds a graceful variety, & renders the lines more flowing & 
harmonious.” 


Regarding the use of elliptical expressions here referred 
to, Trumbull had already spoken his mind emphatically on 
the subject, in terms that explain his relative coolness toward 
Spenser. In defending one of Dwight’s poems (presumably 
an early draft of The Conquest of Canaan) to Silas Deane he 
remarked: 


As to abbreviations in the versification, I do not think it possible 
to write in english rhyme-verse without. It is impossible to avoid 
them without running into the drawling Style of old Spenser. 
The fault is in the Language—not in the Poet.** 


By the same token, although he probably failed to appreciate 
some of the finer qualities of Milton’s verse, he could take 
satisfaction in the precision of phrase and condensation of 
thought which, despite its length, characterizes Milton's 
writing in Paradise Lost. Moreover, Milton availed himself 
of those means of varying his blank verse to which Trumbull 
alluded in his letter to Hillhouse. In all these comments, as 
well as in other criticism, it is evident that Trumbull placed 


30 Trumbull MSS., “Extract to Jas. A. Hillhouse.” 
31 Letter to Silas Deane, January 8, 1772. 
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the highest value upon condensed thought and sententious 
expression and favored those metrical practices which fos- 
tered such qualities. Never did he use the Spenserian stanza, 
and it is clear that, like Pope, he thought the Alexandrine 
“needless.” He had no natural inclination to “linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out,” whether in Milton, Spenser, or any 
other poet. 

In his criticism of description and diction in poetry, he 
again proved himself essentially a middle-of-the-roader. “No 
Poet ever gained immortality,” he remarked, “unless he 
excelled in description or passion,” for “the reader must see 
the object.” As a youngster he drew up a list of rules for 
description, governing such matters as point of view, selec- 
tion, arrangement, and dominant tone.** Like his century, 
he valued decorum, deprecated gaudiness, believed that 
formality was compatible with a decent simplicity, and re- 
quired of the poet a certain chastity of diction. Anyone who 
has read the concluding verses of his own Essay on the Fine 
Arts (1770) may well question his right to criticize other 
writers on the score of stilted, stereotyped, or extravagant 
diction; yet practice is one thing and precept another. In 
the prose preamble to this very same work, Trumbull indi- 
cated his awareness of the devitalizing effect of imitation and 
inbreeding. Long before the romantic movement brought 
about some correction of the abuses Trumbull had in mind, 
he here called attention to a decline in eighteenth-century 
English poetry by reason of what he termed a 


luxurious effeminacy, which hath caused a decay of genius, and 
introduced a false taste in writing. Their Men of learning are 
infected with pedantry. They are great admirers of antiquity and 
followers in the path of servile imitation. They sacrifice ease 
and elegance to the affectation of classic correctness, fetter the 


82 Trumbull MSS., “Speculative Essays,” circa January, 1772. 
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fancy with the rules of method, and damp all the ardour of 
aspiring invention.* 


Trumbull was one of the earliest critics in America to attack 
“poetic diction” as inimical to true poetry. He expressed 
himself on this and related points on more than one occasion. 
As early as 1778, he noted that since the time of Thomson 


most of the English Poets have been meer imitators—& have 
debased the Style of Poetry. Swelling Epithets, & a laboured at- 
tention to pompous versification & a perpetual aim at description, 
give the modern English verse a great resemblance to the Style of 
Claudian in the decline of Latin Poetry. I wish I had not too 
much followed that manner myself in some of my more la- 
boured productions. 


In such criticism and confessions one finds the probable rea- 
son why Trumbull professed that he would “not give a fig 
to be the Author of all the Poems of Whitehead, Jennings & 
half a Hundred Writers in Dodsley’s Collection.” The qual- 
ity he seems most to have missed in these and other writers of 
the time was what he called the “antient Simplicity of writ- 
ing.” Hence his admiration of Gray's Elegy (which he pre- 
ferred to the odes) and of Goldsmith. Of the latter he said: 


But the most original writer in this long lost Style of simplicity 
is Goldsmith. ... He has a peculiar talent of introducing little 
circumstances, which all other poets would have passed over as 
too low for poetry, in such a manner as to heighten the beauty 
of his descriptions, & place the object described in a more natural 
& agreeable view. His Deserted Village is a masterpiece; his Ballad 
in the Vicar of Wakefield & some other little pieces have the 
same kind of merit.** 


33 An Essay on the Use and Advantages of the Fine Arts (New Haven, 
1770), 11. 

3% Trumbull MSS., “Critical Reflections.” 

35 “Critical Reflections.” 
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In a second comment, earlier in date but more specific 
in character, he cites the same evil, namely, overwrought 
diction and imagery, in the poetry of his countryman, Tim- 
othy Dwight, whose Conquest of Canaan he read and criti- 
cized in progress. In 1770 he alluded jocularly to Dwight as 
“a late Poet [who] has filled his work with so much thunder 
and lightning, that upon reading it, I could not but compare 
his head to vulcan’s shop, in which an hundred Cyclops were 
perpetually employed in forging thunderbolts.”* A little 
later, when, presumably, the whole poem was available, 
Trumbull picked up the same theme, and from criticizing 
Dwight specifically passed to a general criticism of poets 
afflicted with severe cases of poetic diction, with definite 
examples of the clichés to which he objected: 


Many poets, especially modern ones, . . . imagine the sublimity 
of stile to consist in its entire deviation from common & natural 
expression. ... They form a poetical vocabulary, which needs a 
glossary to explain it—A sword becomes the steely vengence, 
a rivulet, the streamy rain, a stone, a craggy ruin &c. They involve 
everything in metaphor....A hero must do nothing like other 
people ... when he exclaims—his voice in thunder driven, starts 
all the host & rends the clouds of heaven....The frequency of 
metaphor renders the stile always forced, generally obscure, often 
absurd or liable to double meanings. A thousand examples of 
this last observation occur in this poem. 

A second fault in the stile of this poem is prolixity. Four or five 
lines are often used to express an idea, which Pope would have 
explained more clearly in one.... 

[In description, this] author seems rather to aim at dazzling the 
mind by a number of sublime images. If the subject does not 
afford them, he calls in the aid of metaphor & comparison. When 
he is about to paint any object, he seems to range all nature to 


36 The Boston Chronicle, January 18-22, 1770. For an amusing variant 
of this anecdote, see Samuel Kettell, Specimens of American Poetry, 1, 176, 
note. 
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cull out a few sublime circumstances, & groups them together in 
a kind of glowing patchwork. This leads astray the mind from 
the object, or renders the descriptions often pompously obscure." 


V 


Nursing such ideas as these, Trumbull might have been 
expected to welcome the first stirrings of romanticism in his 
time, which promised, among other things, some correction 
of false standards of diction and imagery. His fellow critic, 
Joseph Dennie, as early as 1801, hailed Wordsworth as a poet 
who “has forsaken . . . extravagance ... and has recalled err- 
ing readers from sounds to things, from fancy to the heart.” * 
But Trumbull did not welcome the new movement. His 
advancing age of course militated against any complete revi- 
sion of his poetic faith. He recognized that the domination of 
Pope must pass. Yet in their eagerness to “throw off the 
shackles” the new writers, he felt, had gone beyond liberty 
into license. They trampled on almost every principle Trum- 
bull cherished. He valued organization: the new writers 
often jumbled their images together “without object, connec- 
tion or design.” He admired careful versification: they in- 
dulged in a metrical “confusion ... founded on principles 
entirely discordant.” He believed in restraint: they substi- 
tuted the “rant of a maniac” for imaginative writing, the 
“horrid & the unnatural” for the “sublime.” These purveyors 
of false raptures and shudders found their admirers among 
the unjudicial, with whom “excentricity passes for genius.” * 

Trumbull’s animadversions proved that satiric blood still 
ran strong in his veins. Looking back over the first harvest 
of romantic poetry and other contemporary items, he re- 
marked with more asperity than discrimination: 

37 “Remarks on the Stile of the Conquest of Canaan,” manuscript in the 
possession of the New York Public Library. 

38 In the Port Folio (Philadelphia), December 19, 1801. 

39 For the full text of the recently-discovered Trumbull letter from which 


these extracts are taken, see Katharine Amanda Conley, “A Letter of John 
Trumbull,” The New England Quarterly, x1, 372-374 (June, 1938). 
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Every Novelty now caught the public attention. The lullaby of 
Wordsworth’s lyrical ballads. Crabbe’s Borough. Thalaba. Keha- 
ma. 


Nor had he much more respect for the Scotch and German 
tributaries: 


The public devoured with great voracity the productions of 
Schiller & Kotzbue, with Biirger’s Lenora carried off by a ghost 
& all the tremendous horrors of German sublimity—They wel- 
comed numeros emigrations of elves & brownies & warlocks, & 
water-kings, fresh from the highlands of Scotland—ready to cast 
the glamour over the eyes of the reader.* 


It is a fair guess that the beauty of Tintern Abbey, with its 
flowing blank verse and its subtle study of the spirit, was 
almost entirely lost upon him; it is easy also to infer his 
entire disapproval of such poems as Simon Lee and The 
Leech Gatherer. Although he had praised Goldsmith for his 
“little circumstances, which all other poets would have passed 
over as too low for poetry,” he did not wish to wallow in the 
commonplace with Wordsworth. At all events, he incongru- 
ously classed Wordsworth with Crabbe and others of a school 
of writers whom he condemns as having 


sought originality by attempting to dignify by verse objects the 
most vulgar and disgusting. Instead of endeavoring, like their 
predecessors, to soar to the summit, they employ themselves in 
digging for gold & diamonds in the caverns & vaults of Parnassus, 
or bathing in the muddy bottom of the streams of Helicon. 


Of Coleridge he speaks briefly in a paragraph headed “Wild- 
ness of imagination.” Coleridge’s colleagues in sin he does 
not specify, but to Trumbull they all wrote “as though a 
poetical Bedlam was about to be erected on the summit of 


40 Trumbull MSS. 
41 Trumbull MSS. 
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Parnassus, and they were striving to show themselves quali- 
fied for professorships in that academy.” It is possible that 
among these lawless potential professors he would include 
Byron, whom he presently dismisses with the brief comment, 
“Byron does not excel in description—in passion & feeling 
only—but of the worst sort.” * 

One more poet passes under peevish review during this 
twilight of Trumbull’s criticism. In Thomas Moore he 
acknowledged a certain elegance, but he could not be ex- 
pected to take kindly to the “poet of Voluptuousness.”” He 
had read Moore, even going to the trouble of copying out 
in his own hand a number of passages from Lalla Rookh; 
but he expresses in brilliant phrase his scorn for Moore's 
tawdry evasions of reality, likening him to 


a Boy-sorcerer chacing rainbows of his own creation. His poetic 
fire is mostly phosphoric—full of glare & glimmer & glitter but 
cold as Spenser’s enchanted Beauty, formed out of a snowball. 
It is the frostwork of Helicon. “It smiled, shone, and it was cold.” 
He delights in gaudy image, & exclaims with his own Peri. 

Oh am I not happy! I am, I am.* 


In the eagerness with which Trumbull seizes upon the line 
“Oh am I not happy! I am, I am,”—a line which is a virtual 
appeal for parody—he had doubtless forgotten that he once 
complained of critics who quoted “every feebler line.” ** He 
did, however, come close to putting his finger upon Moore's 
descriptive method when he added: “Moore seldom describes 
the object—he at once tells us what it was like and spends all 
his genius in painting the simile.” Here was an unpleasant 


42 Trumbull MSS. In some of his strictures Trumbull frankly wrote “not 
as a critic but as a moralist.” Hence his denunciation of the “voluptuous 
licentiousness of T. Moore, the profligate buffoonery of Peter Pindar, the un- 
principled spleen & misanthropy of L¢ Byron.” “A Letter of John Trumbull,” 
New England Quarterly, x1, 373- 

43 Trumbull MSS. 

44 Compare Page 774, above. 
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element of romanticism which John Trumbull found foreign 
to his principles: rendering experience indirectly, whether 
through showy figures or through the mood of the writer. He 
demanded first of all a clear picture of the object—not a 
muddy or misty reflection of it in the disordered brain of a 
neurotic poet. Even Wordsworth’s sober self-analysis he did 
not approve. Trumbull was interested in man, not men; he 
did not value the subjective approach to experience which 
marked the habit of many romantic poets. This was the prin- 
cipal reason why, though a little prone to be critical of neo- 
classical poetry, he could not respond more readily to a move- 
ment which found inspiration as much in a rill by a cottage as 
in the springs of Helicon, and which was ready to scrap 
ancient precepts of writing for the impulse from a vernal 
wood. 
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TWO MARGARET FULLER MANUSCRIPTS 


EVELYN WINSLOW ORR 


pane the Margaret Fuller Ossoli manuscripts in the Thom- 

as Wentworth Higginson Collection in the Boston Public 
Library are two interesting documents which have not previously 
appeared in print. The first, entitled “Sketches of Character by 
a Seeress A. Q. T. P.—S. M. F.,” is a seven-page handwritten letter 
dated March, 1845. This appears to be a transcript of a seance 
in which a medium read Miss Fuller’s character by handling two 
letters of hers “written when very young, given to Miss P. March 
1845,” according to a notation beneath the title. In other words, 
it is a record of a psychometric reading. Psychometry is the name 
given to interpretation based upon supernormal knowledge of 
past history or associations of objects handled by the medium. 
The Higginson Collection includes a good many copies of letters 
by Margaret Fuller, but there is no record of the particular ones 
from which this reading was made. 

The clairvoyant, A. Q. T. P., was Anna Q. T. Parsons, whose 
character readings are described in a brief introductry sketch 
in Marianne Dwight’s Letters from Brook Farm. This interview 
is not treated therein, but from the Emerson correspondence it is 
possible to reconstruct some details of the seance. 

Letters from Miss Fuller to Emerson, dated January 28 and 
February 2, 1844, refer to Miss Parsons’s readings; and Emerson 
made a partial copy of a third dated by him October 14, 1844, 
which relates to a plan of Sarah Clarke to bring him to one of 
these performances.* It would seem that besides the medium and 
Margaret, Sarah Clarke and her brother, the Reverend James 


1 Letters from Brook Farm, by Marianne Dwight, Amy L. Reed, editor 
(Poughkeepsie, 1928), xiii-xv. Many of the letters in the volume are ad- 
dressed to Miss Parsons. 

2 In the forthcoming edition of Emerson’s correspondence, edited by Dr. 
Ralph L. Rusk, the three letters referred to will appear in Volume III, Pages 
235-238, 240, and 240-241, respectively. 
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Freeman Clarke, Emerson, and perhaps Caroline Sturgis, men- 
tioned in the letter, were present. 

The transcript of the report may have been written by Miss 
Fuller herself. The handwriting resembles hers of this period, 
with a few minor exceptions, and the phrasing is very similar to 
that of her letters and diary. In any event the analysis is inter- 
esting in itself, and the references to Emerson give it an added 
importance. 


SKETCHES OF CHARACTER By A SzEress A. Q. T. P.—S. M. F.* 


A good deal of life in it—burns—not the outside skin it burns 
but deep into the bone—I can hardly hold it— (Changes to an- 
other letter of the same person) This does not burn me like the 
other—in a different mood— (Is it sad or gay?) It seems lively and 
sad— (Has it thought or feeling?) It is full of both—I iike this per- 
son—one moment it seems near the next distant (Is it a large per- 
son or a limited one?) Very different impressions this person 
would give me from different points of view (Is there much moral 
sentiment?) I was thinking of those limits you mentioned—When 
I see the person from one side I think I see the limits—when I 
change my position I think I see it was the fault of my vision— 
(generous?) Yes—a generous character—I can’t take in the whole 
at once—Do you remember the story in the books about the cha- 
meleon? I'll try to get far enough off to see the whole—A good 
deal of fun in him I know. (Is there any there?) I don’t know— 
a good deal of fun in the person—You have seen a beautiful 
autumn day with wind and shadows flying over the landscape— 
This person is like that— (Is he solitary or social?) both—solitary 
in society and social in solitude— (versatile?) Every question you 
ask with two sides makes me want to say both—Perhaps because 
she is truer than most persons and follows her impulses. Mr. 
Clark’s voice sounded so terribly solemn it made me laugh—This 
person has a good generous heart— (Is she amiable?) This is too 
tame a word— (sensitive?) No—perhaps he is—you would find him 
always where you did not expect him— (A mathematical mind or 


3 Miss Fuller’s full name was Sarah Margaret Fuller. Below this title is 
inscribed, “Two letters by M. F. written when very young, given to Miss P. 
March 1845.” The phrases and sentences enclosed in parentheses evidently 
represent questions asked or suggested to the seeress, or interpolated com- 
ments on the course of the seance. The shifts in pronouns seem to indicate 
unawareness on the part of the medium at first regarding the identity of the 
writer. 
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a lover of the arts?) He would have a true love of the arts—not 
like to see great galleries so much as one or two really good 
things—would criticise them. He has a noble soul—(Does he 
neglect things not beautiful?) He finds beauty in almost every 
thing (Is he then free from contempt?) No. He feels contempt 
for what is truly low. (Is it a musical soul?) A wild music— (What 
is the sphere of life?) I can’t think of his being engaged in any 
settled business. (Is he the object of love?) Yes. I should think 
so. Do you know him (to R.W.E.) Yes. Do you love him (to 
R. W. E.) No that is not the word. He would not care much 
for approbation. (What is the controlling impulse?) (Is it re- 
ligious?) There is a good deal of religion in him—He is very 
hard to describe— (Does he desire love?) He feels the want of it 
rather than the desire for it (What makes him sad?) I don’t 
know— (Is it want of sphere of action?) Perhaps it is. I have only 
taken an outside view (Is there depth as well as width?) Bows 
her head affirmatively—A sad, deep, earnest feeling. So earnest 
in this letter. The whole life seems a prayer—Pressing onward— 
a struggle—life seems so earnest. (What difference is there in the 
two letters) There is more of soul in the note— (Which was writ- 
ten first) the note seems written first, but seems older (Is there 
more soul in it?) Yes. (Is it a contented person) No—she has not 
attained perfect command of herself. She is striving to improve 
her character— (A lover of Nature?) Yes—it seems such a different 
lover of nature from the other—I wonder if the person has not 
come to love nature through thought rather than feeling. (Sun- 
rise or sunset—which does it love?) I should think sunrise. You 
have been up a high hill—seen hill beyond hill arise as you 
ascended—This character is like that— (to R.W.E.) Have you ever 
had much intercourse with this person? You have had a great 
deal of influence upon him—(Is the person very susceptible of 
influence?) I should think not but I have felt several times that 
you have had influence on the person. He may not be aware of 
it—You have sent him down deeper into his own soul— (Is this 
influence reciprocal?) There are certain points in the character 
that have commanded your respect—I think he has influenced 
you not so much as you have him.—Mr. Emerson does not under- 
stand this person fully—He says he does not love him but I think 
he ought to. 

It seems as if she had toiled up an ascent with her back turned 
to the landscape and when she reached the summit I think there 
she tasted of happiness—had not known the meaning of the word 
before— (Does she stay on this summit?) No—she is not a stayer. 

(After being strengthened she was asked Are you strong now?) 
I had rather get into that person than get strong—My head feels 
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very full—a tendency to thought—This is a large person—much 
developed—not wholly—She is not the creature of society. Has a 
mind that would search and see things in their true relations— 
would see into the centre— 

(Has the person patience?) She has much patience but not 
enough. She strives to be white, whole I mean, and to see things 
in a white light— (Is there poetry in her life?) Her whole life is 
a poem—I don’t know if she cares for influence over others— 
She might originally have loved power—(Is she sensitive?) She 
ought not to be but I feel as if she were—(Is she proud or 
humble?) Has a good deal of humility and pride too—might 
be likely thought more proud than she is—would speak of 
herself as of another—Could not help speaking truth—She 
sees truth in themselves and in their relations to one another— 
(Does she love reasoning?) Has loved it more than she does— 
(Does society content this mind?) I was just looking back upon 
her past life—terrible at first—such loathing and contempt—I 
don’t know how to express it strong enough this feeling toward 
herself. After a time came hope—a better, truer view. Much to 
struggle with. Now she has only occasionally these terrible retro- 
spections— (Are her hopes high?) She has high, very high hopes— 
at times she is transfigured. It was such a relief your asking me 
that question. 

(What objects are in her thoughts most grateful?) (Books pic- 
tures action or society?) She finds great pleasure in thoughts—in 
friends—high friends—can be a real friend—is one of the few that 
can—wd. derive great pleasure from music and drawings. Must be 
a high kind of music and drawing. Not so great a difference in the 
pleasure as appeared. A diversity of gifts but the same spirit. 
Not a difference in the pleasure—I have not conveyed my idea— 
A kindred pleasure she would get from these things—I can’t 
express it. If we were only in that vehicular state how nice it 
would be—She would appreciate an action more than she once 
would—sees true greatness better—as she grows older she grows 
younger—I don’t see how she can be contented with the present 
state of society. 

(What makes her love her friends? Is that an excellence or a 
defect?) An excellence—she is one that is worthy the name of 
friend—would be herself—and wish her friend to be herself—she 
could be true with her—she could receive benefits from her with- 
out being regraded—She is seeking to perfect herself—The farther 
she gets on the more she sees she has to do and the more subtle 
her temptations are. 

(Is it a strong character or a peculiar one?) Peculiar. O much 
more love than I thought at first. 
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(Put bw hand here and say can she love commonplace peo- 
le?) I don’t like to put my hand there—I was in a higher state 


(Is this truer to her than this other?) It was an unpleasant 
change—I did not feel myself one of the human family. (I will 
read it to you presently) I do not want to hear it. (Is she good 
for the sake of goodness or because she wishes to be perfect her- 
self) She is good because she wishes to perfect herself. There is 
gentleness—tenderness—refined delicacy. At times she might 
wound others feelings but wd. not consciously do it for the 
world—unless she would wound to heal—She would not hesitate to 
speak the truth if she knew it would do good. Has yet to have 
more patience and charity. She can’t understand weakness—She is 
so strong herself. I think she will. Has insight into character—Wd. 
feel what a person was when she had seen them very little—Once 
it was by thought—now more by instinct—Goes backwards to go 
forwards—Is younger as she is older—has more instinct than she 
used to have— (Is it a soft or a splendid nature?) I don’t like the 
word splendid—a larger person than most of those about us— 
She is not whole ye.—wants more patience—(Is it pleasant to 
consider this character?) O, I like her very much—I don’t know 
as it is one I should care to have many dealings with—Yet I 
should love to be with her—I should like to be in the room with 
her but should not care to have her address her conversation to 
me—or I mine to her but I should love to be in the room with 
her— (Has she powers of conversation?) great powers—I think she 
is a very true person— (Have you done with her?) Do you wish 
to take her away? (Not if you have not done with her) I have 
expressed myself very imperfectly—the sentences are not so full 
and round as they ought to be—Have not made her out so round 
and full as she is—When I looked at Caroline Sturgis and she 
asked me if she loved—I wanted to say She loves you—when Sarah 
Clarke came near me I felt the love of the character more than 
when she was away—I think she loves her— 


The second document is a small booklet of eight numbered 
pages bound in a cover of thin gray paper and sewed with white 
thread. The pages measure eight and a half inches by five and a 
half. On the cover is this inscription: 

May 1836 
Poem by S. M. F. 


A very touching chapter of 
Her Autobiography 
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Given by S. M. F. to W. H. C. 


Who the so-called friend—alluded to 
in page 4 in three stanzas—was is an entire 
enigma to me, as the trial refers to a period 
of her life preceding our intimate ac- 


quaintance. W.HC 


The poem is autobiographical, written for Margaret Fuller's 
twenty-sixth birthday, May 23, 1836. She copied it and bound it 
in a little booklet which she gave to William Henry Channing, 
the “W. H. C.” of the inscription. Mr. Channing was one of the 
editors of the Memoirs of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, published in 
1852, two years after her death. He and the other editors did not 
see fit to use this poem in their account of her life. It has not 
been published since, to the best of the writer’s knowledge, and 
while it has little merit as verse, it is an interesting bit of auto- 
biography. 

The poem is prefaced with the following quoted lines: 


“We live by admiration, hope, and love; 
And even as these are well and wisely fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend!” 


“When Youth’s presumptuousness is mellowed down, 
And Manhood’s vain anxiety dismissed.” 


“The primal duties shine aloft, like stars; 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers.” 


From my beloved teacher Wordsworth. 


Lines WRITTEN ON My Birtupay, May 23rp, 1836 


The day has come—it dawns mid clouds and tears, 
The era fixed by my presaging fears; 

I stand here at the parting of the Ways, 

And must decide for all my future days. 


No mark remains of all the time that’s gone, 

No glorious trophy have my efforts won; 
Thorny and dark the paths my feet have trod, 
Joy, hope, pride lost—and -yet so far from God! 
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In childhood’s years a darling spoiled I grew, 
Scarce in my teens the faults thus caused I rue; 
What had been energy, grew wilfulness, 
Ambition even then was cherished to excess. 


Severe the discipline I now must brook,— 

Each word and act drew on me some rebuke, 
For love and freedom how my spirit burned! 
And to the future all my thoughts were turned. 


Onward I went, with ill-directed zeal, 

The present moment's worth I did not feel, 
The lore I learned, the hearts I could control, 
Were but as stepping-stones to reach the goal. 


Yet various treasures on the way I find, 

Could search the dark recesses of each mind; 
Adore the Beautiful, revere the True, 

And from immortal founts my strength renew. 


My home I loved not, yet at home was kind,— 
To my friends’ interests still my ear inclined, 
No coldness those who sought my aid distressed; 


Most of myself I thought, but wished that all were blest 


Now God be praised that I was ever true 
To all the duties which my blind youth knew; 
Then God I loved not,—like a pagan felt,— 
Self was the Deity to which I knelt. 


But not my natural self,—a nobler far 

I hoped to form, by what I'd do and dare; 
Firm, generous, with each brilliant talent graced, 
And in the highest sphere conspicuous placed. 


Thus passed the years;—on men and books I mused, 
And Nature’s pages with delight perused, 

And yet their meaning true did never find 

Till “deep distress had humanized my mind.” 


I trusted,—and I deemed my friend to be 

To others false perhaps, but true to me; 

I thought no heart my bonds could ever break, 
And, if it once could love one, e’er forsake. 


Coldly and selfishly he wounded me, 

Just at the time I needed sympathy; 

This gave a shock to intellectual pride, 

And my affections too, were somewhat tried. 
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Firmly I closed the wound; and now once more‘ 
Turned upon life the eye I did before.— 

I needed much to bring me near to heaven, 
And most severe was now the lesson given. 


It skills not what it was,—enough to say 
That my soul’s strength did for a time give way; 
My heart's best blood into the sand was poured, 
And loss of all save self-respect deplored. 


For years I struggled with this inward foe, 

I triumphed—but my hopes had lost their glow; 
A deadly languor sickened all my frame, 

And baffled efforts made my spirit tame. 


All darkened round. From what I most approved, 
To suit ideas I thought most false, matin 

My tastes and habits I was bid to change, 

And from my chosen aims my thoughts to estrange. 


Thus three sad years have passed, while for the day 
I've sought to live, in hope to find a way 
Where duty might become a pleasure too, 
Nor could to petty tasks my soul subdue. 


Yet not in vain these weary, dreary days, 

They led to Truth by strange and secret ways; 
Since I no longer on myself depend, 

But seek in God the only perfect friend. 


I have been deeply tried, nor wanting found 
In honor, faith, or zeal, by those around; 
But all that early friends might genius deem, 
Has vanished like the morning’s idle dream. 


Before the fierce glare of Reality 

The beauteous visions of my morning fly; 
Long I refused to let the Ideal go, 

But would persist to clasp it here below. 


At last I yield. "Tis o’er. I feel it now, 
I must live with the little and the low; 
Father! give grace such toils to dignify, 
And let me do them as if done for thee! 


4 This line reads, in manuscript, 
Yet resolutely Firmly I closed the wound; and now once more 
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Help, Lord! to calm and elevate my mind, 
In faith of immortality resigned, 

Let me repine not,—onward striving still 
And oh! let me no more mistake thy will! 


Since power o’er earthly things may not be mine, 
Give me deep insight to thy laws divine, 

The little I can do, see thou well done, 

Let others finish what I have but begun. 


Teach me my proper place, my real worth, 
Give me, My God, the promised second-birth. 
Let none of all that threatens me dismay, 
And let me hopeful wait thy heavenly day. 


Shield thou my Mother! keep my brothers pure, 
Or give me strength their frailties to endure; 
Fill thou my soul with melting charity, 

And make me rise to feed some lambs for Thee! 


Thus, though unknown and unadmired by men, 
I shall with Thee commune, and to thy plan divine, 
Breathe out a deep Amen! 


A YANKEE TRADER VIEWS THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION IN MARTINIQUE 


THOMAS H. LE DUC 


ESS familiar to scholars than the colorful efforts of Toussaint 

L’Ouverture to free Santo Domingo from French control 
are the uprisings in the other French West Indies which in the 
years after 1789 reflected the changes of colonial and military 
administration in Paris. Of the course of the revolution in Mar- 
tinique, for example, we know rather less than we should wish. 
The letter that follows is an unusually picturesque account of 
the first chapter of that story. The author, Samuel R. Helms, 
appears to have been a merchant or a ship’s officer in the West 
Indian trade, but sustained investigation has led to no certain 
identification. It is not unlikely that he was one of the many 
sea-faring Helmses of North and South Kingstown, Rhode Island. 
His solid Federalist prejudice is apparent in his reflections on 
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American and French politics alike, but his record of events is 
not less accurate than emphatic. The results of recent French 
scholarship serve only to confirm the verity of Helms’s report, 


communicated to that rising young Federalist, David Daggett, of 
New Haven. 


The original manuscript of this letter is preserved in Volume 
12 of the Daggett Papers, now in the library of Yale University. 
The spelling and capitalization of the letter have been left un- 
changed. 


S* P1ERRE-MARTINIQUE 10 Ap'. 1790 
DEAR Sirk 

Having in my Letter by Capt. Green of 27. ult®. communicat- 
ed what was necessary on business—I now sit down to give you 
some account of the Politicks of this Island, where Anarch & 
Discord have erected their Standard, and are contending for 
Empire with Liberty & order. Heretofore we have seen these 
same powers in our own Country carrying on a seemingly equal 
& doubtful War, but happily for the States, Victory has lately 
declar’d against the former, who have been compel’d to give up 
all their American possessions, except their darling post of 
R——— I——d and even that is held by a precarious tenure. 
But God only knows how these Islanders will Succeed—their 
eye pepe -gnsta is strongly convuls’d, and at present 

olds out not only scenes of bustle & confusion, but alarms & 
Terrors. I remember of no period during the American revolu- 
tion when the public mind was aggitated with equal violence 
owing in some measure I suppose, to the peculiar vivacity of 
Frenchmen, who being ever accustom’d to Bend to an Arbritrary 
Government, and now feeling the Cords of Despotism a little 
Slacken’d, they have for the first time tasted the Sweets of Liberty, 
and are become fairly intoxicated with the draft. 

Do inform our Connecticut Bards that they may find materials 
here for another Anarchaid.* 

In order to give you a clear & comprehensive view of the pres- 
ent commotions, I must first premise that heretofore a kind of 
Military Government has prevail’d Among these Creoles. They 
always had their Governor and their Intendant it is true, but the 
whole power was vested in the Commanding Officer of the 
Troops and the pleasure of the General constituted the Supreme 


1 This paragraph seems to contain an afterthought, for it is fitted into 
the space between the preceding and following paragraphs. The Anarchiad, 
the Federalist polemic of the Hartford Wits referred to, had appeared three 
years earlier, 
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Law of the Land. The person who has fill’d this high office for 
some time past, is Lieut. General la Viscount Viominel, who 
serv'd in America in the late War, under Rochambeau.? The 
Governor, M. De Laumoi,* and the Intendant M. Defoulon, both 
resided at this place while the General kept his head quarters 
at Fort Royal, a strong Town & Port 5 or 6 Leagues to the South- 
ward of S*‘. Pierre, where all the troops were station’d, except a 
detachment of about 200 commanded by Capt. Douboulit,* 
doing duty in the Capital. Under this disposition, public affairs 
mov'd along in the old beaten track, & probably the inhabitants 
conciev'd of no happier government than that which they liv’d 
under, till the news of the Revolution was announc'd in S¢*. 
Pierre, which instantly broke the charm. White, Black, and all 
the variety of intermediate Shades became politically electeriz’d. 
S‘. Pierre threw off their dependence on the General, and 
establish’d a Municipality for the Government of the Town. 
National, or Union Cockades, were adopted, and consider’d as 
expressive of political sentiments of course a Hat not quallified 
in this manner would Subject the wearer to the ill natur'd atten- 
tion of the Mobility. Notwithstanding which, Capt. Doboulet 
Commandant of the Detachment in this Town, presum’d to ap- 
pear in the Play House about 7 Weeks ago® with an uncockaded 
Hat, in consequence of which he was insulted & compel’d to 
decorate his Beaver with the party colour’d badge, after which 
he & the 2* in Command (Capt. Marlerbes)® left the House pre- 
cipitately, and took refuge among their mermydons. The follow- 
ing day these two Principles gave out to the Citizens, that 14 of 
their Brother Officers of the detachment had made a common 
cause of it, and would settle the dispute with the ‘Burgesses’ in the 
field behind the Barracks in an honorable way, the next morning 
at the Hour of five—and as an earnest of their intentions, they 
soon after lock’d arm and arm together, forming a chain accross 
the street and in that manner mov'd on quite through it shoving, 
runing over & trampling on all that could not get out of their 
way. The Citizens highly exasperated at such insults) assembled 


2 Helms is misinformed here: Charles-Joseph, Marquis de Vioménil, 
1734-1827, was at this time Governor of Martinique. Following his return to 
France after the Martinique uprising, he fled the wrath of the revolutionaries 
at home and served first as a lieutenant-general to Paul I and then as com- 
mander of the forces of John IV of Portugal. In 1808 he retired to England, 
where he remained until the Bourbon restoration. H. Lémery, La révolution 
francaise 4 la Martinique (Paris, 1936), 325. 

% Actually, De Laumoy was only vice-commander of the troops. 

4 Correctly spelled, du Boulay. Lémery, 57. 

5 February 21, 1790. Lémery, 52. 

6 The correct spelling is de Malherbe. Lémery, 57. 
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together and from their body made a choice of 14 of their most 
expert & profess’d Fencers, who prepar’d themselves to meet the 
officers agreeable to the tenor of the Challenge. Accordingly the 
Combatants on both sides appear’d at the time & place. But the 
sons of Mars declin’d bringing the matter to a decision, alledging 
that as halfe of S‘. Pierre who were friends to their Antagonists 
had assembled as Spectators, they should not fight on equal foot- 
ing. And while the City Champions, to obviate this, were propos- 
ing to repair to a more retir’'d place, The drums at the Barracks 
suddenly beat to arms. The troops were paraded by the Gover- 
nors order, & furnish’d with Ten rounds each. The assemblage of 
Citizens with their chosen 14, being thus menac’d with an Attack, 
fled Helter Skelter in to the Town, & Shut themselves up in their 
Houses. On this occasion the Intendant, M. Defoulon, is said 
to have appear’d before the Governor, & implor’d him to dis- 
miss the troops, & not light up a Civil War by sheding the Blood 
of those whom it was their duty to protect. This Gentleman is a 
son to that Defoulon whom the Citizens of Paris took out of 
Prison, beheaded, & Stuff'd Hay in the mouth of, last Summer) 
The remainder of the day the people kept within their Houses, 
a Melancholy Silence reign’d throughout all the Streets and 
the Scene appear’d strongly to forebode Treasons & conspira- 
cies...7 The Governor therefore* very wisely Stole off? under 
cover of the Night, and left his House, Furniture, & Domestic 
matters, as also Arms Provision & all public Stores, to the 
mercy of the Inhabitants who took possession of them next 
Morning, “Sans Ceremonie.” The Town being now in a con- 
dition to defend itself, by means of this fortunate acquire- 
ment of Arms & Ammunition, immediately prepared for War. 
They numben’d & assertain’d the Whites fit to bear arms in 
S‘. Pierre, form’d them into Companies Establish’d Signals of 
Alarm, & Posts of Rendesvous—fortified the passes leading to 
Fort Royal and kept strong Guards at all the Avenues of the 
Town, Two days after these dispositions were made, an Herald ar- 
riv'd from General Viominel, who demanded the public stores 
given up, & certain concessions from the Citizens of an humiliating 
nature, attended with a threat of Fire & Sword in case of non 
compliance The Herald was treated Cavaliarly and his terms 
rejected by the Municipality who immediately sent a message 
to the French and American Captains of Merchantmen in the 
Harbour, imploring their aid with their Crews in case of an 
attack from the General. The French (who could turn out 800 


7 The dots here appear in Helms’s manuscript. 
8 “with the troops” inserted above the line. 
® “to Fort Royal” inserted above_the line. 
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men) engaged to stand by them. But our Wary Countrymen to 
the number perhaps of 300, excus’d themselves from Engaging 
in the Quarrel—alledging, that their Shipping lay intirely at the 
mercy of the General who might destroy them all with a Single 
Frigate. Immediately after this, advice was receiv’. from Fort 
Royal that Viominel had got together a formidable Army, by 
embodying & arming Mollatoes &c. and that he meditated an 
attack on S‘. Pierre. On which the Municipality sent a Solemn 
deputation to their Brethren of Guadalupe, St. Lucia and Maria 
Gallant, for assistance, and several hundred Volunteers immedi- 
ately embark’d from those Islands & and came to S*. Pierre as 
Auxiliaries to the Citizens. The Governor of Guadalupe also, 
the Baron de Clugny, arriv’d with them, in the character of a 
mediator and so far succeeded in his benevolent design that the 
minds of the — ~ were quieted, and the Auxiliaries dismiss’d. 
The Baron also Embark’d & return’d to his own Government. 
Shortly after however the most oppulent Planters began to 
declare in favor of the General, and to protest against Munici- 
palities—or any other ‘new fangled, self Created Governments’— 
and express’d their desire, that the General should be their 
only rule & guide, till a legal constitution from proper authority 
should arrive from France—these Lords of Sugar Cane, having 
arm’d their Slaves & dependents and possess’d themselves of 
Several pieces of ordinance appear’d ready to join the General 
whenever occasion offer’d. S‘. Pierre therefore again Solicited 
aid from the other Islands. and 26%. of March a new General 
arriv’d at Fort Royal. after which a report prevail’d here that 
Viominel had fix’d on the Night of 27 for an attack on St. Pierre— 
that he refus’d to give up his command—& that he had caus’d 
the new General to be poison’d. The present report is, that Vi- 
ominel has sail’d for France, & that the new General Count 
Damas” is indispos’d with a fever—Today the Guadalupe S* 
Lucia &c., Volunteers are arriving—and it is suppos’d their 
intentions are to March quite round the Island, and intirely 
Crush the General Party. Today I shall leave these Scenes of 
confusion being bound for Trinidad—from there I shall write 
you again--in mean time believe me D*. Sir &c 
S. HELMs 

PS. 

I forgot to inform you in course that—in the last alarm here 
the Americans were again applied to & agreed to exert themselves 
to the utmost in the defence of the Town in case of an attack. 


10 The last part of the name is illegible. 
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They chose Capt. Prince’! & Capt. Denny!” of Boston & Capt. 
Tracy of New London as a committe to wait on the Munici- 
pality & communicate their sentiments & resolution 

S.H. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER GARDINER IN NINETEENTH 
CENTURY AMERICAN FICTION 


BRADFORD TORREY SCHANTZ 


Cy of the few really colorful figures in the early history of 

Massachusetts Bay was Sir Christopher Gardiner, colonial 
agent and adventurer. In the minds of the writers of romantic 
fiction and poetry of the nineteenth century, there became at- 
tached to the knight and his somewhat mysterious activities in 
the early 1630's a romantic glamor, heightened by contrast with 
the stern character of the Puritans and the prosaic quality of 
their lives.* 

Sir Christopher was a man of education and culture who had 
renounced Protestantism and become a Catholic. His title was 
of somewhat doubtful character:* he was spoken of at one place 
as a Knight of the Holy Sepulchre and at another as a Knight 
of the Golden Melice, and in later official proceedings in England 
he was referred to simply as Sir Christopher Gardiner, Knight. 
He came to America in April, 1630, a few weeks before the arrival 





11 This could hardly have been Capt. Job Prince, who left Boston on 
March 28, 1790, bound for Batavia. S. E. Morison, Maritime History of 
Massachusetts (Boston, 1921), 52. It may have been Capt. Henry Prince. 

12 This was probably Captain Thomas Dennie of Boston. See Milton 
Ellis, Joseph Dennie and His Circle (Austin, Texas, 1915), 11. 

1 James Russell Lowell, in “New England Two Centuries Ago” (1865), 
declared that the details of New England history were dry and unpoetic only 
because everything was near, authentic, and petty. “There is no mist of dis- 
tance to soften outlines,” he explained, “no mirage of tradition to give char- 
acters and events an imaginative loom.” There is implicit recognition here 
of the possibility of poetic treatment of the materials of early New England 
history if, somehow, those materials could be provided with “an imaginative 
loom.” This, a number of writers felt, could be done—witness the body of 
imaginative literature concerned with this period in our history. 

2 The best brief account of Gardiner is C. F. Adams, Jr., “Sir Christopher 
Gardiner,” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, First Series, xx 
(Boston, 1884), 60-88. 
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of Winthrop and his company and just six months before Boston 
was founded. He was probably a confidential agent of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, who held a prior claim to a large grant of land 
occupied by the colony and whose relations with the Massachu- 
setts Company were consequently far from friendly. Gorges, in 
1623, as directing spirit of the Council for New England, had 
sent his son, Captain Robert Gorges, to Massachusetts Bay in 
charge of a company to settle there. Captain Gorges never took 
possession though a few of his followers remained to trade with 
the Indians, and in 1628 the Council granted to the Massachu- 
setts Company the whole region between the Merrimac and the 
Charles Rivers. Since the Gorges concession lay within these 
limits, Sir Ferdinando insisted that the subsequent grant was 
made with a distinct saving of all rights vested under the prior 
one. The Massachusetts Company, however, which did not rec- 
ognize the validity of the Gorges grant, took its case directly to 
the throne and obtained a royal confirmation of its own grant in 
the form of the great charter of 1629. 

Since actual possession of the land now became of great impor- 
tance, Gardiner was evidently sent to validate Gorges’ claim to 
the southern portion of his grant. To the site of Boston he ac- 
cordingly came, where he found Jeffreys and the maligned Black- 
stone residing, left behind by the Robert Gorges expedition to 
represent his father’s interests. With him he brought his mis- 
tress, Mary Groves, whom he called his “cousin.” He was thus 
destined, like the roystering Thomas Morton, to discredit his 
patron by his moral irregularities, and so to play into the hands 
of the antagonistic Puritan settlers. 

Three months after Winthrop’s arrival in June, 1630, Morton 
was seized, and at the end of the year he was shipped to England. 
At first Gardiner, professing a desire to live a godly life, was not 
molested. Soon, however, came information from England that 
his claim to knighthood was false and that, moreover, he had left 
two wives behind. The first Lady Gardiner had been married 
and deserted in Paris; the second had been robbed and deserted 
as well. Acting on this information, the magistrates voted to send 
Gardiner back to England, but he eluded their officers and 
escaped into the wilderness, leaving Mary Grove to be seized. 
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Ultimately, as recorded by Bradford in his Of Plimoth Planta- 
tion,® the fugitive was tracked down and captured by the Indians, 
who seized him when his canoe hit a rock and spilled him into 
the water, rendering his firearms useless. He was turned over by 
the Indians to the authorities at Plymouth, and thence delivered 
to Winthrop at Boston. The magistrates there were suspicious 
of him, and his notebook confirmed the belief that he was a 
Catholic, but he had committed no crime in America and was 
therefore subject to no punishment. He was well treated, though 
he frankly expressed his antipathy to the Massachusetts Bay Com- 
pany. Since his “wives” in England made no move to have him 
returned, he was permitted to remain in Boston. In 1631 Thomas 
Purchase, a settler near the mouth of the Kennebec, in Maine, 
came to Boston, married Mary Grove (wives were then at a high 
premium on the frontier), and took both her and Gardiner back 
to Maine with him. In August, 1632, Gardiner returned to Eng- 
land, where, abetted by Morton, he made a vigorous but futile 
assault on the Massachusetts Bay Company, its charter, and its 
conduct in New England. 

When, impelled by the success of Cooper’s historical novels, 
the New England writers, led by John Neal and Lydia Maria 
Child, turned to colonial and revolutionary themes as subjects 
for fictional treatment, it was perhaps inevitable that some of 
them should resurrect the adventures of this romantic personage. 
Sir Christopher consequently found his way into the work of a 
number of writers, who in Charles Francis Adams’s opinion 
“made somewhat droll work with the facts of history,” including 
Catherine M. Sedgwick, Whittier, John Lothrop Motley, John 
Turvill Adams, and Longfellow. 

Miss Sedgwick, in her novel Hope Leslie (1827),* was the first 
to make literary use of this material. In her rather sentimental 
~~ 8 Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Fourth Series, m1, 
294-297. Thomas Morton, recounting Gardiner’s adventure in his New 
English Canaan (Prince Society Publications, x1v (Boston, 1883), C. F. Adams, 
Jr., editor) characteristically says that the Indians had the worst of the 
encounter and that Sir Christopher “scaped well enough.” Gardiner is men- 
tioned on Pages 50, 86, 128, 320, and 338-342. 

4 Hope Leslie; or, Early Times in Massachusetts, originally published 


in two volumes (New York, 1827). References in this essay are to the three- 
volume edition (London, 1830). 
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and melodramatic story, the interest centers on the love affair of 
Everell Fletcher and Hope Leslie. The villain, Sir Philip Gardi- 
ner, does not enter into the plot until Volume II, when he arrives 
at Boston with his “page” Roslin (who elsewhere in the story 
assumes her proper feminine role under the name Rosa). In a 
letter® to a friend, he reveals that he is a Puritan only by way of 
disguise, that he has come to America to be Morton's “prime 
minister and heir apparent” when the latter shall be re-estab- 
lished at Mount Wollaston, but that Morton is now in the Bos- 
ton jail. Sir Philip becomes enamored of Hope Leslie but is 
hampered in the pursuit of his desire by the presence of Ros- 
lin, who watches him jealously and warns Hope of her danger. 
He makes a fruitless effort to rid himself of the “page” by offer- 
ing to he!p an imprisoned Indian maiden, Magawisca, to obtain 
her freedom if she will take Roslin to the wilderness with her. 
Later, when Magawisca is on trial, she reveals the fact that Sir 
Philip is a Papist, and his position is made the more embar- 
rassing by the sudden and melodramatic appearance of Rosa in 
the courtroom. Realizing that his standing in the Puritan colony 
is now precarious, he determines to make his escape on the vessel 
of the buccaneer Craddock and to take Hope Leslie with him. 
By error, however, he succeeds only in abducting the sharp- 
tongued servant Jennet and takes her on board without discov- 
ering his mistake. Rosa, mad with jealousy, deals out poetic 
justice by dropping a lantern into an open barrel of gunpowder 
and blowing all to bits herself, “her guilty destroyer,” the crew, 
and the ship. 

Some two years after the appearance of Miss Sedgewick’s 
Hope Leslie, John Lothrop Motley, the future historian, wrote 
to a friend that he liked it “a great deal better” than Cooper's 
The Prairie, and added, “It is the best new novel that I have read 
for two or three years, excepting Scott’s.”* It was not until two 
decades later, in 1849, however, that his novel, Merry-Mount, 
was published." As the title implies, this is based on the conflict 

5 MI, 194-207. 
© The Correspondence of John Lothrop Motley, G. W. Curtis, editor 
(New York, 1889), 1, 8. 


7 The full title is Merry-Mount: 4 Romance of the Massachusetts Colony 
(two volumes, Boston, 1849). 
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between the early Puritan settlers of Massachusetts and the 
ribald crew of Thomas Morton at Merry Mount. Woven into 
the historical fabric is the fitcional element of the love of Henry 
Maudsley for the Puritan maiden, Esther Ludlow. Sir Christo- 
pher Gardiner, the villain in this tale, is a sort of liaison figure 
between the historical and the fanciful elements of the plot. A 
schemer who wishes to establish a colony on the Gorges patent, 
and who is ambitious to become eventually the governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, he moves freely in two communities, known at Plym- 
outh as a saintly Puritan but at Merry Mount as a worldly plot- 
ter. At the moment when the story opens he is waiting for a 
reply from Gorges to his request for the one thousand soldiers 
whom he needs for overthrowing the Puritans. 

Sir Christopher has been accompanied to America by his mis- 
tress, disguised as a boy and known as his cousin “Jaspar.” The 
knight becomes enamored of Esther Ludlow and, despite Jaspar’s 
warnings to Esther and Maudsley, succeeds in abducting her 
and carrying her off to Morton’s “Palace” at Merry Mount. 
There she is saved in the very nick of time by Maudsley—just 
returned from England with damning evidence against Sir 
Christopher—who arrives with soldiers, burns the “Palace,” and 
rescues Esther, but is so careless as to allow Gardiner to escape 
into the woods. It is now revealed that Jaspar is Magdalen 
Groves, violently in love with Sir Christopher but only partly 
aware of his villainy. In an effort to prevent the girl from griev- 
ing for the man whe has deserted her, Maudsley deems it wise 
to inform her fully regarding Gardiner’s knavery. Distracted, she 
determines to “seek the traitor,” and when left to herself at 
night she plunges out into a blizzard, is buried in a snow drift, 
and freezes to death. Maudsley has discovered in England that 
Gardiner is “Sir Fulk de Gorges, expelled and branded brother 
of the Knights Hospitaller of St. John of Malta, husband of Lady 
Clara Hoveden, husband of Edith Maudsley [the hero’s sister], 
and murderer of her father and herself.” The Puritans offer a 
reward for his capture, and the Indians reveal his hiding place 
in the wilderness. Hunted down, he almost escapes in a canoe, 
but the Indians overturn his canoe and throw him into the 
water, where he loses his gun and rapier and is overpowered. He 
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is delivered to Boston, whence he is dispatched to England to 
answer for his various crimes. 

In the same year with Merry-Mount appeared Whittier’s Mar- 
garet Smith’s Journal, a work of historical fiction, being the pre- 
tended diary of an English girl visiting her relatives in Massachu- 
setts from May, 1678, to June, 1679." Whittier presents a much 
fuller and more realistic picture of Puritan life than does Miss 
Sedgwick, in which he makes only incidental use of the Gardiner 
episode. It occupies only a few pages in the Journal,? when Mar- 
garet records the story told her by Goody Nowell and supple- 
mented by a bundle of papers brought from her hostess’ attic. 
Sir Christopher Gardiner, thought to be a Papist, had many years 
before brought to New England “a fair young woman” whom 
he called his cousin—so much Margaret learned from Goody 
Nowell. From the papers, she learns that this girl was “a young 
woman of good quality from the North of England,” whose let- 
ters refer to “Cousin Christopher” as “a soldier in the wars with 
the Turks” and as “a Knight of Jerusalem.” Early betrothed to 
her cousin, she parted with him by her parents’ orders, and he 
went abroad. Having refused to marry as her parents desired, 
she learned later that Sir Christopher had gone to New England 
as an agent of Sir Ferdinando Gorges. She slipped away from 
home and followed him to America, only to find that marriage 
was out of the question. For her cousin had meanwhile become 
a Knight of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem—probably also 
a priest or Jesuit—and so was under vow to forego marriage. He 
tried to obtain a Papal dispensation permitting him to marry, 
but failed; he then took his cousin to Boston and endeavored 
to obtain passage for her to England. In Boston the presence 
of his cousin and the rumor of his being a Papist caused much 
scandal. “What became of him and the young woman, his cou- 
sin, in the end,” Whittier concludes, “I do not learn.” Whittier, 
we observe, not only refuses to make Sir Christopher and Mary 
Grove the center of interest but, with the purpose of putting the 


8 Margaret Smith’s Journal in the Province of Massachusetts Bay. 1678-9, 
in Writings, Riverside Edition, v, 9-195 (Boston, 1889). 
9 Margaret Smith’s Journal, 67 and 71-75. 
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mysterious knight in a favorable moral light, he deviates almost 
as far from the facts of history as does Miss Sedgwick. 

Sir Christopher gets most extended treatment in John Turvill 
Adams’s novel, The Knight of the Golden Melice (1857), where 
he occupies the center of the stage, not this time as the villain, 
as in Miss Sedgwick’s and Motley’s novels, but as the hero, 
about whom the main plot revolves. He lives on his own fron- 
tier estate, the Mount of Promise, near Boston, and with him is 
his “cousin,” the Lady Geraldine. Though he is on friendly 
footing with the Puritans, and pretends to entertain notions of 
joining the congregation, he is actually a Jesuit lay coadjutor 
interested in spreading Catholicism among the Indians and 
winning the territory for the Catholic Church. Lady Geraldine 
is actually a nun, the Sister Celestina, collaborating with him in 
his missionary enterprise. At the request of his friend, Governor 
Winthrop, the knight undertakes a mission of conciliation to 
the threatening Taranteen Indians, which gives him an oppor- 
tunity to confer with his Jesuit superior, the French Father Le 
Vieux, directing the missionary work among the Northern tribes. 
In his absence, letters arrive from England charging that Sir 
Christopher is the agent of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, that Lady 
Geraldine is his mistress, Mary Grove,'® and that both are Catho- 
lics. Lady Geraldine is taken into custody, and an attempt is 
made by the Puritans to seize Sir Christopher on his return from 
the North woods, but he eludes them. Lady Geraldine is con- 
victed of being a Catholic and sentenced to banishment. Sir 
Christopher is finally captured through the treachery of an 
Indian follower, turned over to Governor Bradford at Plymouth, 
and thence delivered to Boston, where he is likewise sentenced 
to banishment. In a final explanatory chapter, the author in- 
forms us.that the letters accusing Sir Christopher to the Puri- 
tans had been sent through collusion between Sister Celestina 
and Father Le Vieux, who felt that the knight’s usefulness to the 


10 The Knight of the Golden Melice (New York, 1857), 392. The intro- 
duction here of the name Mary Grove is curiously inconsistent; neither here 
nor elsewhere in the story does the author explain the name. Except for 
this slip, he presents her consistently as the Catholic nun, Sister Celestina, 
temporarily disguised as the Lady Geraldine. 
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Jesuit cause was impaired by a strong patriotism which made 
him hesitate to turn over New England to the French Catholics. 

Last in point of time to use this romantic episode of early 
New England was Longfellow, who was alone in giving it poet- 
ic treatment." “The Rhyme of Sir Christopher,” written in 
1873, is the Landlord's Tale, the last in Tales of a Wayside Inn.* 
In this poem Sir Christopher Gardiner, Knight of the Holy 
Sepulchre, is represented as a gay cavalier who comes to Boston 
in Winthrop’s time. Professing to be “anxious to join the Puri- 
tan church,” he passes his idle hours 


With roystering Morton of Merry Mount, 
That pettifogger from Furnival’s Inn, 
Lord of misrule and riot and sin... 


He has a country-seat, where rumor soon whispers that he har- 
bors a woman called his cousin, “A little lady with golden hair,” 
actually his mistress. The Puritans surmise that he is a Papist. 
Letters soon arrive from England, from two other wives, “Whom 
he had carelessly left behind.” An investigation follows; the 
knight escapes to the forest, but the girl is seized and sent back 
to England. In response to a reward offered for his capture, Sir 
Christopher is brought in by the Indians, and Governor Win- 
throp sends him 


With his Rupert hat and his popery, 
To Merry England over the sea, 
As being unmeet to inhabit here. 


Thus an interesting episode in early New England life has 
received varying treatment in the hands of several authors. 
Longfellow’s handling of this material not only is the most 
skillful and artistically the ablest but—in spite of the restrictions 
imposed by meter—adheres rather strictly to the historical 
truth. His narrative, however, is only briefly developed; and 
likewise Whittier devotes only a passing glance at the facts in 


11 It must be remembered, however, that Whittier inserted some verses 
in the prose of Margaret Smith’s Journal. 

12 Longfellow’s Poetical Works, Riverside Edition (Boston, 1892), 1V, 
253-258. 
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his imaginary diary of Margaret Smith. Of the three novels 
which employ the same material, both Motley and Miss Sedg- 
wick make Gardiner the villain of the plot. Motley probably 
followed Miss Sedgwick** in introducing Mary Grove in the 
disguise of a youth and in having Gardiner fall in love with an 
imaginary heroine. In both instances, the jealous mistress tries 
to defeat the intrigue of the wily knight; both use the device of 
abduction. Both depart from history in devising the dénoue- 
ment, Miss Sedgwick in a most theatrical and unconvincing way. 
In Hope Leslie Gardiner comes to America to join Morton, but 
for no apparent reason; there is no motivation for his presence 
in the story, which is ridiculously sentimental and unsatisfac- 
tory. In Merry-Mount Gardiner’s appearance is given a logical 
and historical basis, and the relations between him and Mor- 
ton, set in their proper light, are useful in the development of 
the plot. 

Adams’s novel is greatly superior to Miss Sedgwick’s Hope 
Leslie in plot development,** in the presentation of Puritan life 
and manners, and in the delineation of character. Sir Christo- 
pher is ably drawn for the most part, a courtly gentleman and 
humane person who wins the respect of Governor Winthrop, 
the devotion of the Indians, and the admiration of the secon- 
dary hero, Miles Arundel. The author, however, in deviating 
so far from history as to make him the hero of an attempt to 
win the Indians and the colony for the Catholic Church, has 
got into difficulties from which he can scarcely extricate himself. 
The knight is forced to live a life of duplicity even with those 
48 Miss Sedgwick gave no indication of her sources. Motley in his Preface 
declares that he has adhered for the most part to historical truth. He acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to Morton’s New English Canaan, which book has, 
however, little information on Sir Christopher, He asserts that he might tell 
the reader how documents and lettters relating to the knight came into his 
possession—but that he does not choose to do so. Adams, like Miss Sedgwick, 
says nothing about sources. The year before the publication of his novel, 
Bradford's Of Plimoth Plantation was published in America, and he doubt- 
less read that document. 

14 The story is handled fairly well except for the fact that an awkward 
explanatory chapter is appended to account for a conclusion not sufficiently 
prepared for in advance. Two plots are carried forward with some skill, and 


a sub-plot involving minor characters helps to bind the two main plots 
together. 
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who, in the light of the story, might expect to be treated by him 
with good faith. The Jesuit cause is not made to win the read- 
er’s sympathy and so to excuse this conduct. In order to prepare 
for the dénouement, the author follows history so far as to have 
the knight accused of being an agent of Gorges, but then in the 
conclusion is forced to tell us that this was merely a device used 
by Sir Christopher's Jesuit superiors to recall him from a mis- 
sion for which he was no longer deemed worthy. Lady Geraldine 
(Sister Celestina) has no other function in the plot than to serve 
as a spy on her collaborator for Father Le Vieux—and perhaps 
as one means of arousing suspicion in the minds of the Puritans 
as to the knight's true character. The author, remembering the 
original Mary Grove, is tempted at one time to make the knight 
fall in love with Lady Geraldine (in fact, after her arrest, Sir 
Christopher does attempt to rescue her and urges her to escape 
to the wilderness with him, but she refuses); but Adams seems 
to have resisted this temptation successfully, for he wishes to 
present both characters as morally blameless. 

As the central figure in the novel, Sir Christopher naturally 
occupies a more prominent position and is sketched in greater 
detail in Adams’s work than in Merry-Mount, but Motley also 
gives us a satisfactory portrait for his purpose. Adams, showing 
a greater independence of historical facts, has made a hero of 
Sir Christopher. Motley, too, has indulged in some extravagances, 
such as a duel between Sir Christopher and Maudsley, the discov- 
ery that Gardiner was the murderer of Maudsley’s sister, Gar- 
diner’s attempt to foist his mistress upon the younger man 
(parallel to a similar attempt in Hope Leslie), and the pathetic 
death of Magdalen Groves in the storm. But his presentation 
is consistent, and he intertwines the Gardiner episode with the 
Maudsley-Esther Ludlow plot and the Morton conflict with the 
Puritans quite effectively. Adams presents us with an interesting 
study of Puritan life—particularly with glimpses into the lighter, 
more human side of that life—but his use of the Gardiner epi- 
sode can hardly be said to contribute to an accurate historical 
picture of life at the time of Governor Winthrop and Governor 
Bradford. 

All in all, the three novels under consideration may be taken 
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as fairly typical of the ordinary run of American fiction between 
1825, and 1860, in their sentimental use of a highly romantic 
plot in a setting taken from the national past. Whittier, writing 
in the same day, but with other aims, gave much less rein to his 
fancy in using the Gardiner episode. Longfellow, still writing in 
the romantic vein in 1873, made it the whole subject matter of 
a delightful little poem, artistically the most effective of all. 


BANVARD’S PANORAMA AND THE FLOWERING 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


DOROTHY DONDORE 


[IF in his beautiful book The Flowering of New England, Van 

Wyck Brooks has neglected any phase of the life of the time, 
it is amusements. He cites farmers quoting Plato, mill-girls at- 
tending lecture courses, the meetings of the Saturday Club, and 
Thoreau, Emerson, Alcott, and Hawthorne strolling in the flow- 
ering meads around Concord;' but we are led to infer either that 
the Puritans’ hostility to shows and idle play held over to their 
posterity, or that the members of the New England school of 
writers never descended below the realms of philosophic dis- 
course. 

Yet, as a matter of fact, these were no ivory-towered poets. On 
the contrary, their creative imaginations worked on the material 
afforded by the life of their fellows. One of the most interesting 
proofs of this fact is furnished by the spectacle with which they 
spent a lighter hour, John Banvard’s far-famed Mississippi Pan- 
orama. 

The panorama per se was no new thing. Biographers lay its 
invention to Mr. Robert Barker (1739-1806), whose circular 
painting of Edinburgh was displayed in London in 1799. 
Through three quarters of the next century, he and his collabora- 
tors and competitors turned out an imposing array of canvases 


1 Van Wyck Brooks, The Flowering of New England, 1850-1865 (New 
York, 1936), 70, 173, 176, 503 ff., and 432 ff. 
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treating such current events as the coronation of King George IV 
or the Battle of Waterloo, or geographical or Biblical subjects. 
These drew large crowds in London and other centers; then 
they were either painted over with new subjects or shipped to 
the provinces or America.* 

Banvard dreamed of doing nothing novel, then, when as a 
youth of fifteen, according to his biographer, he conceived the 
idea of painting a picture which would surpass all others in size 
as the Mississippi surpassed a mountain brook. What was un- 
usual, perhaps, was his persisting in the idea throughout his 
adventures as a wandering painter, his decorating Odd Fellows 
regalia to get the money to enable him to finish transferring his 
sketches to canvas, and his distributing free tickets to Mississippi 
boatmen after his first night in Louisville, when nobody at- 
tended.* 

Later, reassured by the boisterous appreciation of the boatmen 
and armed with testimonials as to the accuracy of his work from 
pilots and steamboat-captains, he moved on in 1846 to Boston, 
where his brother the Reverend Joseph Banvard, was pastor of 
the Harvard Street Church. Here his show was received with truly 
transcendental fervor. According to the Boston Journal for Tues- 
day, December 15, 1846, under the heading of “The Great Pan- 

” 


The immense painting, by Mr. Banvard of the panorama of 
the Mississippi River is now open for exhibition at Amory Hall. 
The picture is represented on canvas three miles in le and 
exhibits a view of the great Mississippi, with its bends and bayous, 
its turbid waters and its snags, and the towns and villages, and 
forests and swamps and plantations, indeed all the scenery on 
its banks for the distance of twelve hundred miles, extending 
from the mouth of the Missouri to the city of New Orleans. The 


2 George Richard Corner, The Panorama; with Memoirs of Its Inventor, 
Robert Barker, and His Son, the Late Henry Aston Barker (London, 1857), 
4-6 and 8. For a list of canvases, see also the large collection of descriptive 
catalogues at the New York Public Library. 

8 The pamphlet, Description of Banvard’s Panorama (Boston, 1847), 
apparently given out or sold to visitors to the Panorama as a souvenir pro- 
gram is today, is the source of the facts in this and the following paragraph. 
The best idea of this and other Mississippin panoramas may be obtained 
from H. Lewis, Das Illustrirte Mississippithal (Florence and Leipzig, 1929). 
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drawings were made by Mr. Banvard from actual observation in 
the years 1840-41, and the work has been in progress to the 
present time, a — of six years. The panorama is exhibited by 
means of upright revolving cylinders, which unfold the painting 
gradually, intended to represent the scenes which unfold, while 
travelling on a steamboat along the channel of this noble river. 


For nearly seven months the advertising columns of the Journal 
continued the announcement of “THe Larcest PAINTING IN THE 
Wor tp, admission 50 cents; children half price”; the statement 
that “The Panorama will commence moving at 7 o'clock pre- 
cisely,” and information that there would be afternoon exhibi- 
tions on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Since the issue for June 28, 
1847, advertised “the last week but one” of the Panorama, it 
probably ran until early in July. 

On December 22, 1846, the Journal commended the Pan- 
orama to its readers as well deserving their attention and patron- 
age. After remarking on the perils undergone by the young artist, 
his assiduity, and his technique, the editor continues: 


While looking at the picture as it slowly passes before the 
spectator, one cannot but be delighted with the natural and life- 
like appearance which every object presents. With a very slight 
stretch of the imagination, the spectator can fancy himself trav- 
elling over this mighty “Father of the Waters,” and beholding 
the beautiful scenery that lines its shores—the dense forests, the 
castellated cliffs, the well-cultivated fields, the splendid steam- 
boats, the planters’ palaces, the squatter’s cabin, the endless 
variety of water craft, the various kinds of animals, all repre- 
sented with a truthfulness which delights as well as astonishes 
the beholder. 


Banvard was not without competition during his exhibition 
in Boston. Indeed, for a month beginning February 8, 1847, his 
advertisements were amusingly parodied by “The Ingenious 
Mechanical Diorama of the BatrLe or Bunker Hit. The con- 
tinuous moving Panoramas, all on one cylinder, and less than 
Three Miles Long.” Yet although this attraction was supple- 
mented by “the celebrated Erniopian Minstrets! The Wonder 
of the World. Master Juba, the greatest dancer now living... 
Together with the amusing Fantoccini, and Mr. Davis, the Comic 
Conjurer!” and although the price of tickets for these combined 
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attractions was only twelve and a half cents, America’s “spinal 
river” continued to flow serenely between its reels to the accom- 
paniment of a lecture and music long after the evacuation of 
Bunker Hill. Similarly Luis’ “Great Movinc PANORAMA OF THE 
Mexican CAMPAIGN ...a faithful and graphic histoy upon can- 
vas of all the Battles, Skirmishes, Marches, and Principal Inci- 
dents that have occurred since the departure of General Taylor’s 
forces from Corpus Christi up to the Battle of Buena Vista,” 
also announced as occupying 3000 feet of canvas, though charging 
only twenty-five cents for adults and half that for children, made 
but a relatively short stay in May.* 

The really striking thing about the exhibition of Banvard’s 
Panorama in Boston is not that its maker is said to have cleared 
fifty thousand dollars in six months; not that special trains were 
run, bringing spectators from all parts of New England to see it; 
not that resolutions of appreciation were passed by a fashionable 
audience including the governor of Masaschusetts and many 
members of the state legislature;* but that men saw in it what 
they wanted to see. It deepened their enthusiasm in the direc- 
tions of their thinking. When the abolitionist editor of the 
Boston Liberator, for example, viewed the spectacle, he not only 
eulogized it as did the editor of the Journal, but, apropos of New 
Orleans, Vicksburg, Natchez, and Memphis, indulged in a char- 
acteristic exhortation: 


As we gazed on these places, we could not help feeling sad to 
think that they were the headquarters of all that is polluted, op- 
pressive, desperate and murderous; that, in all that region, no 
man could avow himself the friend of the negro as a man and a 
brother, and the uncompromising foe of slavery, except at the 
imminent peril of his life; and we were painfully reminded of 
all the horrid scenes that have there occurred, from time to time, 
by the administration of Lynch law. When will the trumpet of 
jubilee be heard in that far distant, slavery-cursed section of our 
country? Consummate, O liberty, thy glorious work, that this 


4 The “Battle of Bunker Hill,” according to advertisements in the 
Journal, ran from February 8 to March 6, at the corner of Tremont and 
Bromfield Streets. The “Mexican Campaign” was advertised to show for 
“a few days” beginning Tuesday, May 18, at Melrose Hall, 339 Washington 
Street. 


5 Description of Banvard’s Panorama of the Mississippi River. 
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may indeed be ‘the land of the free, and the home of the brave!’¢ 


The effect of this and other midland panoramas on western 
migration would make an interesting and profitable study. How 
many toilers on stony hill farms they must have made discon- 
tented with their lot! What vistas of beauty and fertility were 
unfolded to them by this slow-moving canvas of the Mississippi! 

And how variously it stimulated the New England writers! 
Its usefulness to Longfellow in the composition of Evangeline is 
well known. He was one of the earliest literary visitors, for he 
notes in his journal, December 17, 1846, 


Finished this morning and copied, the first canto of the second 
part of Evangeline. ...1 see a panorama of the Mississippi adver- 
tised. This comes very 4 propos. The river comes to me instead 
of my going to the river; and as it is to flow through the pages 
of the poem, I look upon this as a special benediction.” 


And two days later, he devotes his whole entry to it. 


Went to see Banvard’s moving diorama of the Mississippi. One 
seems to be sailing down the great stream, and sees the boats 
and the sand-banks crested with cottonwood, and the bayous by 
moonlight. Three miles of canvas and a great deal of merit.* 


Not only did Longfellow derive much of the romantic back- 
drop for the wanderings of his long-suffering Acadian maiden 
from his visit to Banvard’s spectacle, but he reverts to this paint- 
ing again in his imperfect novel Kavanagh, which he began 
immediately after finishing Evangeline.’ There he uses it as a 
foil to set forth his own belief, expressed by Mr. Churchill, that 
a truly great literature is a universal literature—a cultured, in- 
telectually refined literature—in contrast to the local color and 
the homespun ideal that subsequent European and native critics 
have held out for American letters down to our own day. The 
6 Bosion Liberator, January 15, 1847. 

7 Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Boston, 


1886), 1, 67-68. 

8 Life of Longfellow, 68. 

® “[February] 27th. [1847] Evangeline is ended. I wrote the last lines this 
morning. And now for a little prose; a romance, which I have in my brain, 
—Kavanagh by name.” Life of Longfellow, 81. 
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exuberant visitor, Mr. Hathaway, insists, however, that we want 
a national epic that shall correspond to the size of the country; 
that shall be to all other epics what “Banvard’s Panorama of 
the Mississippi is to all other paintings—the largest in the 
world!” ° 

Thoreau made no such extended use of the spectacle, but in 
his essay “Walking,” originally published in the Atlantic Month- 
ly in June, 1862, he compares this or a similar Mississippi River 
panorama to a European one: 


Soon after, I went to see a panorama of the Mississippi; and 
as I worked my way up the river in the light of today and saw 
the steamboats wooding up, counted the rising cities, gazed on 
the fresh ruins of Nauvoo, beheld the Indians moving west across 
the stream ...I saw that this was a Rhine stream of a different 
kind; that the foundations of castles were yet to be laid, and the 
famous bridges were yet to be thrown over the river; and I felt 
that this was the heroic age itself, though we know it not, for the 
hero is commonly the simplest and obscurest of men.” 


J. G. Whittier got from the Panorama the title poem for his 
1856 volume, The Panorama and Other Poems, which contained 
“Maud Muller,” “The Kansas Emigrants,” and “The Barefoot 
Boy.” Although the note to the poem states it was “written with 
a view to political effect in the Presidential campaign of 1856” 
and was “read by T. Starr King at the opening of a course of 
lectures on slavery delivered in Boston at that time,” ** it seems 
hardly doubtful that the inspiration for the piece came from 
Banvard’s Panorama. The opening section might almost be taken 
as an accurate description of the latter production. 


10 Kavanagh, Chapter 20. See Prose Works (Boston, 1897), u, 366. 

11 Atlantic Monthly, x, 664-665. 

12 See also Samuel T. Pickard, Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier 
(Boston, 1894), 1, 375-377- Pickard says that these lectures were to present, 
alternately, opposing sides of the question, and that this poem followed the 
first lecture by Horace Mann in Tremont Temple, November 22, 1855. The 
Reverend Thomas Starr King, the reader, wrote to Whittier, “I have heard 
the heartiest enconiums of it, even from men not specially interested in the 
anti-slavery cause, who were swept by it.” Whittier wanted the poem pub- 
lished at once in a book: ““The Panorama’ is a poem for the present time; 
it is like Pierce’s Message—it won’t keep.” 
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Through the long hall the shuttered windows shed 
A dubious light on every upturned head ... 

On the pale Showman le from his stage 
The hieroglyphics of that facial page; 

Half sad, half scornful, listening to the bruit 

Of restless cane-tap and impatient foot, 

And the shrill call, across the general din, 

“Roll up your curtain! Let the show begin!” 


At length a murmur like the winds that break 

Into green waves the prairie’s grassy lake, 

Deepened and swelled to music clear and loud, 

And, as the west-wind lifts a summer cloud, 

The curtain rose, disclosing wide and far 

A green land stretching to the even star, 

Fair rivers, skirted by primeval trees 

And flowers hummed over by the desert bees, 
Marked by tall bluffs whose slopes of greenness show 
Fantastic outcrops of the rock below; 

The slow result of patient Nature’s pains, 

And plastic fingering of her sun and rains; 

Arch, tower, and gate, grotesquely windowed hall, 
And long escarpment of half-crumbled wall, 

Huger than those which, from steep hills of vine, 
Stare through their loopholes on the travelled Rhine; 
Suggesting vaguely to the gazer’s mind 

A fancy, idle as the prairie wind, 

Of the land’s dwellers in an age unguessed; 

The unsung Jotuns of the mystic West. 


Beyond, the prairie’s sea-like swells surpass 

The Tartar’s marvels of his Land of Grass, 

Vast as the sky against whose sunset shores 

Wave after wave the billowy greenness pours; 

And, onward still, like islands in that main, 

Loom the rough peaks of many a mountain chain, 
Whence east and west a thousand waters run 

From winter lingering under summer's sun. 

And, still beyond, long lines of foam and sand 

Tell where Pacific rolls his waves a-land, 

From many a wide-lapped port and land-locked bay, 
Opening with thunderous pomp the world’s highway 
To Indian isles of spice, and marts of far Cathay. 


“Such,” said the Showman, as the curtain fell, 
“Is the new Canaan of our Israel; 
The land of promise to the swarming North 
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Which, hive-like, sends its annual surplus forth; 
To the poor Southron on his worn-out soil, 
Scathed by the curses of unnatural toil; 

To Europe’s exiles seeking home and rest, 
And the lank nomads of the wandering West, 
Who, asking neither, in their love of change 
And the free bison’s amplitude of range, 
Rear the log-hut, for present shelter meant, 
Not future comfort, like an Arab’s tent.” 


The lesson which Whittier, like the Abolitionist editor of the 
Boston Liberator, draws is prompted by an inquiry as to the 
future of this land. First is revealed a lovely fruitful scene, hum- 
ming with industry, reminiscent of the closing section of William 
Cullen Bryant's “The Prairie’: 


Then, with a burst of music, touching all 

The keys of thrifty life—the mill-stream’s fall, 
The engine’s pant along its quivering rails, 

The anvil’s ring, the measured beat of flails, 

The sweep of scythes, the reaper’s whistled tune, 
Answering the summons of the bells of noon, 

The woodman’s hail along the river shores, 

The steamboats signal, and the dip of oars: 
Slowly the curtain rose from off a land 

Fair as God's garden. Broad on either hand 

The golden wheat-fields glimmered in the sun, 
And the tall maize its yellow tassels spun. 

Smooth highways set with hedge-rows living green, 
With steepled towns through shaded vistas seen, 
The school-house murmuring with its hive-like swarm, 
The brook-bank whitening in the grist-mill’s storm, 
The painted farm-house shining through the leaves 
Of fruited orchards bending at its eaves, 

Where live again, around the Western hearth, 

The homely old-time virtues of the North; 

Where the blithe housewife rises with the day, 
And well-paid labor counts his task a play. 

And, grateful tokens of a Bible free, 

And the free Gospel of Humanity, 

Of diverse sects and differing names the shrines, 
One in their faith, whate’er their outward signs, 
Like varying strophes of the same sweet hymn, 
From many a prairie’s swell and river's brim, 

A thousand church-spires sanctify the air 

Of the calm Sabbath, with their sign of prayer. 
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Then comes in dire contrast, 


... between 
The clank of fetter and the crack of thong, 
Half-sob, half-laughter, music swept along... 
Such music, dashing all his smiles with tears, 
The thoughtful voyager on Pontchartrain hears, 
Where, through the noonday dusk of wooded shores 
The negro boatman, singing to his oars, 
With a wild pathos borrowed of his wrong 
Redeems the jargon of his senseless song. 


The Showman, rolling up his curtain for the third time, sternly 
comands, “Fate’s reverse behold!” 


A village straggling in loose disarray 

Of vulgar newness, premature decay; 

A tavern, crazy with its whiskey brawls, 

With “Slaves at Auction!” garnishing its walls; 
Without, surrounded by a motley crowd, 

The shrewd-eyed salesman, garrulous and loud, 
...mever scrupling, with a filthy jest, 

To sell the infant from its mother’s breast, 
Break through all ties of wedlock, home, and kin, 
Yield shrinking girlhood up to graybeard sin; 
Sell all the virtues with his human stock, 

The Christian graces on his auction-block, 

And coolly count on shrewdest bargains driven 
In hearis regenerate, and in souls forgiven! 


Look once again! The moving canvas shows 

A slave plantation’s slovenly repose, 

Where, in rude cabins rotting midst their weeds, 
The human chattel eats, and sleeps, and breeds; 
And, held a brute, in practice, as in law, 
Becomes in fact the thing he’s taken for. . . . 

Of ampler size the master’s dwelling stands, 

In shabby keeping with his half-tilled lands; 
The gates unhinged, the yard with weeds unclean, 
The cracked veranda with a tipsy lean, .. . 

So swells, from low to high, from weak to strong, 
The tragic chorus of the baleful wrong; 

Guilty or guiltless, all within its range 

Feel the blind justice of its sure revenge. 
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Still scenes like these the moving chart reveals. 

Up the long western steppes the blighting steals; 
Down the Pacific slope the evil Fate 

Glides like a shadow to the Golden Gate; 

From sea to sea the drear eclipse is thrown, 

From sea to sea the Mauvaises Terres have grown, 
A belt of curses on the New World’s zone! 


The curtain falls for the last time; the audience draw a freer 
breath, “As men are wont to do when mournful death Is cov- 
ered from their sight”; and the Showman, shaking back his loose 
hair, pours out his soul “in earnest words and free”—a stirring 
abolitionist lecture longer than all the descriptive portion of the 
poem we have quoted. 

Truly, these illustrations massed together form an impressive 
testimonial to the pervasive and wide-spread influence which 
Banvard’s mighty Mississippi Panorama exerted during the 
Flowering of New England. 


MAINE PRIVATEERS IN THE REVOLUTION 
EDWIN HOLMES RAND 


IRCUMSTANCES ordained that much of the early history 

of that part of New England which is now the State of 
Maine should be left unwritten. Not only were the deeds of the 
residents of the primitive settlements in Maine obscured by the 
greater fame of Massachusetts but the residents were themselves 
singularly indifferent to the importance of records. The historian 
who undertakes to discover the details of that early history 
accordingly finds many difficulties in his path. This is unfortu- 
nate, for the courage and energy which were essential to the 
establishment and maintenance of those settlements must cer- 
tainly have been worthy of remembrance. 

The contribution of Maine to the cause of American inde- 
pendence is a case in point. Of the first land battles at Lexington 
and Concord, we never cease hearing; of the first sea fight at 
Machias we hear hardly a word. We are often reminded of the 
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exploits of the Salem and Boston, the Marblehead and Newbury- 
port privateers; of the parallel efforts of the seamen of Maine, 
handicapped by greater exposure and lack of resources, no one 
speaks. And yet the contribution of Maine ships and men was 
proportionately as daring and as important as that of the more 
famed seaports of the mother province. Especially bold and 
successful were the exploits of Captain Jeremiah O’Brien, sailing 
first out of Machias and later, after his home port was occupied 
by the British, out of Newburyport. 

For the benefit of those who may be interested in the history 
of this contribution, the following lists of Maine privateers and 
privateersmen have been compiled, chiefly from information con- 
tained in the works available in the library of the Marine Re- 
search Society, at Salem, and the Maine town histories in the 
Library of the University of Maine. Apart from the latter vol- 
umes, the chief sources of information are Massachusetts Priva- 
teers of the Revolution by Gardner Weld Allen,’ and Naval Rec- 
ords of the American Revolution by Charles Henry Lincoln.” 
Lincoln’s work was compiled from the original records in the 
Library of Congress. Allen made use of the information to be 
found in the Massachusetts Archives, at the State House in 
Boston. He admits, however, that many vessels were engaged in 
privateering of which no trace is to be found in the Archives. 

In arranging the lists, the date on which the vessel’s bond 
was issued. or in cases for which there is no bond record, the 
date on which the vessel was put into commission, or the earliest 
date associated with it in the available records, is first given, at 
the extreme left. In the cases in which bonds were issued and 
recorded, the date of issue is given just below. At the immediate 
right of the year date, in the cases in which Allen’s or Lincoln's 
work has been the source, the fact is recorded by the use of the 
letter “A” for Allen’s work, and the letter “L” for Lincoln’s. 
Allen’s work has provided the greater part of the information, 
for the greater part of the Massachusetts (and therefore the 
Maine) privateers sailed under commissions from the General 


1 Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Volume 77 (Boston, 
1927). 
2 Published by the Government Printing Office (Washington, 1906). 
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Court of Massachusetts, rather than under those of the Conti- 
nental Congress. 

Wherever information has been derived from tqwn histories, 
the works from which it has been taken are named. 

It should be remembered that these lists are probably far 
from complete. The records of the Revolution are fragmentary, 
and it is not at all certain that every privateer was recorded. 
And in many instances, records which once existed have long 


since disappeared. 


1776 A 
Sept. 16 


1782? 


1782 A 


1779 A 
Apr. 2 


1779 A 
Sept. 7 


1782 AL 
Aug. 15 


1775 A 
Aug. 21 


PRIVATEERS OWNED IN MAINE 


America, schooner. Guns, 10; men, 80. 
Commander: Isaac Snow, of Harpswell. 

Owners: Isaac Snow and others, of Harpswell, Cape 
Elizabeth, and Scarborough. 

America, schooner. Guns, small arms; men, 18. 
Commander: Colonel Nathaniel Purinton, of Bruns- 
wick. 

See G. A. and H. W. Wheeler, History of Brunswick, 
Topsham, and Harpswell (Boston, 1878), 687-688. 
Argo, ship. Guns, 18; men, ? 
Commander: Richard Trevett, of York. 

Charles E. Banks, History of York, Maine (Boston, 
1931), 1, 421. 

Blackbird, schooner. Guns, 8 swivels; men, 22. 


Commander: James Norton, “of Bristol in the County 
of Lincoln.” 


Owners: “Belonging in the County of Lincoln.” 
Blackfish, sloop. Guns, 4; men, 12. 
Commander: James Dilworth, of Falmouth, Casco 
Bay. 

Owner: Ebenezer Preble, Falmouth. 


Black Prince, Guns, 6; men, 16. 
brigantine. 
Commander: George Rendall, of York. 


Owners: George Rendall and two Newburyport men 
(Banks, 1, 421). 


Diligent, schooner. Guns, ?; men, 30. 
Commander: Jeremiah O’Brien, of Machias. 
A British prize, taken at Machias in July, 1775. 








1776 A 
Feb. 24 


1775 A 
June 12 


1780 AL 


Dec. 


1781 


Aug. 


1781 
Jan. 


28 


AL 
13 


15 
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This schooner and the Machias Liberty (see below) 
were the beginning of the Massachusetts State Navy, 
by action of the General Court, reported in the Massa- 
chusetts Spy, August 16, 1775: 

“In the House of Representatives, August 21, 1775, 
whereas the Inhabitants of Machias have been at 
considerable expense in fixing two Armed Vessels 
for the Defence of the Sea Coasts...that Said Offi- 
cers and Seamen shall be under such Pay of this Col- 
ony as shall hereafter be allowed. ... August 23: Re- 
solved that there be Paid out of the Public Treasu 
of this Colony to Capt. Jeremiah Obrian, appoin 
Commander of the armed Schooner Diligent, and of 
the Sloop Machias Liberty, now lying in the Harbor 
of Machias...the Sum of One Hundred and Sixty 
Pounds... for supplying the Men with Provisions.” 


Diligent, schooner. Guns, 5; 20 swivels; men, 50. 
Commander: John Lambert. 

In service February 24 to October 11. (The same ship 
as that above.) 


[Falmouth Packet?], Guns, small arms; men, 20. 
schooner. 

Commander: Benjamin Foster, of Machias. 

Took part in the capture of the British schooner 

Margaretta. William B. Smith, Memorial of the Cen- 

tennial Anniversary of the Settlement of Machias 

(Machias, 1863), 41: “Foster secured his schooner, 

called the Falmouth Packet.” 


Fancy, ship. Guns, 10; men, 25. 
Commander: Samuel Coffin, of Newburyport. 
Owners: Jonathan Hamilton, Jr., of Berwick, and 
Robert Stevenson, of Kittery. 


Fancy, ship. Guns, 8; men, 25. 
Commander: Samuel Rice, of Kittery. 

Owners: Robert Stevenson, of Kittery, and Jonathan 
Hamilton, of Berwick. (Apparently the same ship as 
that above.) 


Fox, ship. Guns, 8; men, 20. 
Commander: Joshua Stone, of Falmouth, Cumberland 
County. 

Owners: Ebenezer Preble and others, Falmouth. 
William Willis, History of Portland (Portland, 
1833), 1, 161-162, says-the ship was pierced for twenty 
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1782 AL 
July 22 


1776 A 
July 31 


1777 A 
Aug. 22 


1782 AL 
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guns, but mounted only four. She had no swords, 
and “scythes fitted into suitable handles were sub- 
stituted for boarding pikes....When out but eight 
days, they fell in with a letter of marque of 18 guns, 
a fine ship, with a valuable cargo, which they sur- 
prised carried to Boston.” The prize furnished 
them with all arms, amunition, and equipment neces- 
sary for a privateer. She made several cruises during 
the war, but never with success at al! comparable 
with the first. “In subsequent cruises she was com- 
manded by Captain Stone.” Who commanded her 
on her first and most successful voyage is not re- 
corded. 


Fox, ship. Guns, 12; men, 30. 
Commander: Greenfield Pote, of Falmouth. 

Owners: John Fox and others, Falmouth. 

Whether or not this is the same ship listed above is 
not ascertainable. Willis makes no mention of a 
Greenfield Pote, and his statement that Stone com- 
manded the above Fox in all but her first cruise 
would seem to indicate that there may have been a 
second vessel of the same name, although this is 
unlikely. 


Hannah and Molly, Guns, 8 swivels; men, 13. 
schooner. 

Commander: Agreen Crabtree, “of Frenchman’s Bay.” 
Owners: Agreen Crabtree of Frenchman's Bay, Timo- 
thy McDaniell, of Scarborough, and Francis Shaw, 
Jr., of Gouldsborough. 

Edgar S. Maclay, A History of American Privateers 
(New York, 1924), 71. In 1777, the Hannah and 
Molly, Captain Crabtree, took a ship of four guns and 
eight swivels, one brig, two schooners, and a sloop, “by 
stratagem,” in the harbor of Liverpool, Nova Scotia. 


Harlequin, schooner. Guns, 10; swivels, 16; men, 55. 
Commander: Agreen Crabtree. 

Owners: Agreen Crabtree, Benjamin Hichborn, of 
Boston, and Daniel Ilsley, of Falmouth. 


Hawk, schooner. Guns, 4; men, 20. 
Commander: Elijah Ayer, of Machias. 
Owners: Elijah Ayer and others. 


Machias Liberty, sloop. Guns, ?; men, ? 
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Commander: Jeremiah O’Brien. 

Formerly the sloop Unity, which on June 12, 1775, 
captured the British Schooner Margaretta, off Ma- 
chias. 


Machias Liberty, Guns, ?; men, ? 

sloop. 
Commander: Jeremiah O’Brien. 
Owners: “In the Colony Service of the Massachusetts 
Bay and fitted out by order of the Great and General 
Court.” (See schooner Diligent, above.) 


Neptune, brigantine. Guns, 4; men, 12. 
Commander: Nathaniel Harmon. 
Owner: Jonathan Hamilton, of Berwick. 


Putnam, sloop. Guns, 4; swivels, 10; men, 45. 
Commander John Harmon, of York. 

Owners: Joseph Morrill, Thomas Donnell, Ebenezer 
Norwood, William Allen, and James Scamman, of 
Biddeford (Banks, 1, 421.) 


Putnam, sloop. Guns, 2; swivels, 16; men, 45. 
Commander: Joseph Bayley, Jr., of Falmouth, Cum- 
berland County. 

Owner: Town of Falmouth. 

Willis makes no mention of this vessel in his History 
of Portland. 


Putnam, sloop. Guns, 4; men, 30. 
Commander: Seth Hinckley. 

Owners: Enoch Ilsley and Company, Falmouth. 
Willis makes no mention of this vessel. It may have 
been the same as that listed next above. 


Ranger, schooner. Guns, 4; men, 20. 
Commander: Joseph Cristophers, of Kennebec. 
Owners: Joseph Cristophers and others (Lincoln.) 
Rattle Snake, sloop. Guns, 6; men, 25. 
Commander: Joshua Stone, of Falmouth. 


Owners: Joseph Noyes and Company, of Falmouth. 
Willis makes no mention of thie veel. 


Reprisal, brig (also Guns, 10; men, 55. 
called brigantine). 
Commander: Paul Reed, of Boothbay. 
Owners (bonders): Cushing and White of Boston, 


“part of the owners,” and Paul Reed of Townsend, 
County of Lincoln, Mariner. 
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See below, schooner Spring Bird, and under “Priva- 
teers Commanded by Maine Men but Owned Else- 
where,” sloop General Wadsworth. Francis B. Greene, 
History of Boothbay, Southport, and Boothbay Har- 
bor (Portland, 1906), 233. 


Resolution, schooner. Guns, 4; men, 30. 
Commander: John Savage, of Boston. F 
Owners: George Stillman and others, of Machias. 


Retrieve, sloop. Guns, 10; men, 80. 
Commander: Joshua Stone, of Falmouth. 

Owners: Enoch Ilsley, Falmouth, and Bfenaiah?] 
Titcomb, Falmouth. Fitted out by Falmouth people, 
she was soon taken and carried to Halifax. (Willis, u, 
161.) 





Roebuck, : Guns, small arms; men, 16. 
Commander: Philip Crandal, of Falmouth. 
Owners: Joseph Barnard, Joseph McLellan, Peter 
Warren, all of Falmouth. Willis makes no mention 
of this vessel. 


Saco Bob, schooner. Guns, 3; men, 35. 
Commander: Solomon Coit, of Saco. 
Owner: Joseph Morrill, of Saco. 


Sally, schooner. Guns, ?; men, 15. 
Commander: George Rendall, of York. 


Owners: George Rendall and two Newburyport men. 
(Banks, 1, 421.) 


Spring Bird, schooner. Guns, 4; men, 25. 
mmander: Paul Reed (jr.?), Boothbay. 
Owners: Paul Reed and a Newburyport man. 


Union, brigantine. Guns, 10; men, 18. 
Commander: Henry Butler Elwell, of Falmouth. 
Owners: Ebenezer Preble and others, of Falmouth. 
Willis makes no mention of this vessel. 


Union, brig. Guns, 6; men, 20. 
Commander: Reuben Gage, of Falmouth. 

Owners: Ebenezer Preble and others, of Falmouth. 
Willis records that in 1778 a brig called the Union 
was fitted out, mounting twelve guns, six of which 
were wooden, and that “nothing brilliant or profit- 
able attended her career.” Probably the brig Union 
was the same vessel as the brigantine Union—it would 
have been easy enough to change the rig. 
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Unity, sloop. Guns, ?; men, ?. 
Commander: Jeremiah O’Brien, of Machias. 

Fitted out at Machias for immediate service against 
the British. After the capture of the British schooner 
Margaretta, June 12, 1775, the sloop’s name was 
changed from Unity to Machias Liberty. (Collections 
of the Maine Historical Society, vi, 130 and 191). 
Also see schooner Diligent above. 


Vulture, schooner. Guns, 4; men, 18. 
Commander: William Chaloner, of Machias. 
Owner: William Chaloner. 


PRIVATEERS COMMANDED BY MAINE MEN BUT OwNED ELSEWHERE 


1779 A 
Jan. 5 


Adventure, brigantine. Guns, 6, men, 15. 
Commander: John O’Brien, of Machias. 
Owned: Newburyport. 


Cyrus, ship. Guns, 12; men, 45. 
Commander: John O’Brien, “of Newburyport.” 
Owned: Newburyport. 


Exchange, schooner. Guns, 2; men, 15. 
Commander: Henry Tibbetts, of Damariscotta. 
Owned: Salem. 


General Wadsworth, sloop. Guns, 12; men, 8o. 
Commander: Paul Reed, Jr., of Boothbay. 
Owned: Newburyport. 


Hannibal, ship. Guns, 24; men, 190. 
Commander: Jeremiah O’Brien (“of Newburyport,” 
Allen and Lincoln). 

Owned: Newburyport. 


Hazard, schooner. Guns, 4; men, 25. 
Commander: John Harmon, of York. 
Owned: Newburyport. 


Hibernia, schooner. Guns, 10; men, 50. 
Commander: John O’Brien. 
Owned: Boston. 


Hibernia, brigantine. Guns, 10; men, 6o. 
Commander: Jeremiah O’Brien. 
Owned: Newburyport. 
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Reprisal, galley. Guns, 4; men, 25. 
Commander: Benjamin Frizal, of Pownalborough. 
Owned: Boston. 


Resolution, schooner. Swivels, 10; men, 25. 
Commander: Jeremiah O’Brien. 

Owned: Boston. 

Retaliation, ship. Guns, 10; men, 25. 


Commander: Samuel Rice, of Kittery. 
Owned: Newburyport. 


Rover, schooner. Guns, 6; men, 20. 
Commander: Elijah Ayer, of Machias. 
Owned: Boston. 


Salamander, cutter. Guns, 8; men, 50. 
Commander: John O’Brien (“of Newburyport,” Al- 
len). 

Owned: Newburyport. 


Tiger, schooner. Guns, 6; men, 15. 
Commander: Jeremiah O’Brien. 
Owned: Newburyport (O’Brien owned a share.) 


Tryal, schooner. Guns, 4; men, 15. 
Commander: Thomas Osier, of Kennebec. 
Owned: Boston. 


THE TOM BARLOW MANUSCRIPT OF THE 


COLUMBIAD 


EZRA KEMPTON MAXFIELD 


N December 28, 1934, at Washington, Pennsylvania, there 

passed away at the ripe age of ninety-three a scion of the 
famous Barlow family of Connecticut, Mrs. Clara Wilson Baird, 
favorite granddaughter of Thomas Barlow, nephew and adopted 
son of Joel Barlow, the author of the Columbiad. Mrs. Baird 
had been so truly reared in the cosmopolitan traditions of the 
Barlow family that to her dying day she spoke Parisian French 
without provincial accent, although she had lived all her life 


in her home town, 
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Among the effects bequeathed to her estate was a volume of 
manuscript, together with other miscellaneous papers, which 
she maintained was the original copy for the Columbiad. It is 
now in the possession of Mrs. Baird’s heirs and the writer's 
attention was called to it quite by accident. Since there are other 
manuscripts of the Columbiad in existence, presumably copies 
of the original or revisions for later printings, it has been 
necessary to make a careful check on the evidence both within 
and without this volume, to see whether Mrs. Baird’s claims 
could be sustained. The writer has worked over the manuscript 
for a period of fourteen months and now believes there is no 
reasonable doubt of its being the original draft of the Columbiad, 
and perhaps also the printer’s copy for the entire first edition of 
1807. 

I 


Thomas (“Tom”) Barlow has received little or no attention 
up to this time at the hands of biographers, most of whom have 
been content to mention the fact of his attendance on his uncle- 
father at the time of Joel Barlow's death at Zarnowiec, Poland, 
after his futile mission to Napoleon in the interests of our 
government. The following facts, meagre as they are still, are 
to be found only in the private papers and records of his relatives. 

He was born at Redding, Connecticut, in 1793, the son of Joel's 
brother Aaron, and with his brother Stephen was adopted by 
Joel at an early age and educated by him. He appears to have 
been the favorite of his foster father, for he was not only his 
companion on his later travels—family tradition says that he 
was his secretary—but the heir to much of Joel Barlow's estate, 
including Kalorama!’ and his personal papers. Following Barlow’s 
~~ t Joel Barlow purchased Kalorama for $14,00c in 1807. Family tradition 
says that Robert Fulton perfected his first model for the Clermont here. 
An interesting paper, “The Story of Kalorama,” was prepared by Mrs. Corra 
Bacon-Foster to be read before some unnamed society on April 13, 1909, a 
copy of which the writer has read. She credits G. H. Preble’s Genealogical 
Sketch of the First Three Generations of Prebles in America (Boston, 1868) 
with the facts presented. As to the facts of Thomas Barlow’s inheritance, 
it will be recalled that Joel Barlow, by the terms of his will, left all his 
property to Mrs. Barlow, but with an understanding as to its ultimate 


disposal. It is assumed that she willed to Thomas the portion her husband 
had designated. 
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death Thomas escorted Mrs. Barlow and her traveling com- 
panion, Miss Clara Baldwin, back to the family estate in Wash- 
ington, D. C., where they all appear to have resided until Mrs. 
Barlow's death on May 29, 1819. 

In July, 1817, Thomas Barlow married Miss Francis Anica 
Preble, daughter of Henry Preble, of Portland, Maine, a former 
consul at Versailles. The marriage took place at Draveil, France. 
An almost illegible series of scrawls on a scrap of yellow note 
paper among Mrs. Baird’s documents, beginning under date of 
August 1, 1817, appears to be the diary of their return to America. 
Among other family legends is that which reputes him to have 
studied law in his youth. Just why he crossed the Alleghenies to 
Pittsburgh sometime around 1825, no one has satisfactorily ex- 
plained, one theory being that he went there to practise law, and 
another to be near his brother Stephen, who was already settled 
in Meadville.* 

He soon moved across the river to the town of Allegheny, now 
a part of the city of Pittsburgh, where he resided until his re- 
moval to Washington, Pennsylvania. His purpose for this last 
change of residence was the desire to be near his daughter Fran- 
ces, who had married Mr. Hugh Washington Wilson, a member 
of one of the pioneer families of the region. Many of his letters 
were dated from Allegheny, and his granddaughters will still 
serve you tea from cups from which Lafayette drank there while 
a guest of Thomas Barlow, on his second visit to this country. 
He died at Washington, Pennsylvania, in October, 1859, in a 
mansion house (reputed to have been associated with the Under- 
ground Railroad) where he lived during his last years, at the 
corner of College and Maiden Streets, now removed to make way 
for a gasoline filling station. 
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2 Miss Clara Mossman Hill, of Norwalk, Connecticut, has furnished 
many of these facts and legends, some of which she quotes from statements 
once made to her by Mrs. James S. Humbird, of Pittsburgh, another grand- 
daughter of Thomas Barlow. Other facts were obtained from Miss Anica 
Baird, of Washington, Pennsylvania, a daughter of Mrs. Clara Wilson Baird, 
as well as from papers borrowed from the Baird estate. Miss Hill discounts the 
theory of Stephen’s residence at Meadville as having anything to do with 
Thomas’ migration, since Meadville is (or was by early methods of trans- 
portation) a considerable distance from Pittsburgh. 
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Il 


The elaborateness and beauty of the first edition of the Colum- 
biad have been variously commented upon. Barrett Wendell 
once remarked that it was “among the most impressive books to 
look at in the world.”* It contained five hundred pages (includ- 
ing the introductory matter), quarto size, of large print, embel- 
lished with twelve full-page illustrations engraved from paint- 
ings.* All this had been paid for by Robert Fulton, the inventor, 
a fact which has an important bearing on the identification of 
the manuscript. 

In the years from 1797 to 1804, when young Robert Fulton was 
trying to convince a skeptical world, and the French government 
in particular, that steamboats could float as well as dive beneath 
the surface,’ Barlow had made it possible for him to continue 
his demonstrations by giving him a home and lending him 
money. The long-continued intimacy between Fulton and the 
Barlow family is expressed in the nickname “Toots” by which 
they called him, the origin being the ubiquitous whistle on his 
boats. His gratitude to Barlow found expression through the 
lavishness of the edition which he put out in Barlow's honor. 
That the author would dedicate the volume to one so disposed 
was very natural. The original letter, published only in this first 
edition of 1807, is preserved in this manuscript and constitutes 
its first claim for priority over all others. That this letter is no 
mere copy seems evident, first by its many revisions and secondly, 
by its seeming uniqueness, because so far as has been ascertained, 
it does not occur in any other manuscript. 

It is a rather florid letter, as should be expected, whose style 
was somewhat more restained in the final printing. It uses the 
words “attachment” and “affection,” speaks of the “bond of 
union” between Fulton and the author, reminds Fulton that 


3 A Literary History of America (New York, 1901), 127. 

4 One, Barlow's portrait, retained in later editions, was painted by 
Fulton himself. The eleven illustrations portraying the action of the poem 
were engraved by the famous craftsman Smirke of London. Several proofs 
of these engravings are still in the possession of the Baird estate. 

5 For a popular account of Fulton’s demonstrations at this time, see 
Footprints of Famous Americans in Paris, by John Conway (London, 1912), 
47-59- 
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the poem has “grown up under his eye” and has “much benefitted 
by his observation,” and admits that it has cost the author only 
the “leisurely & exhilerating labor in which he delights.” The 
poet expresses the wish that the poem may stand as a “monument 
of our friendship” and ends with a deprecatory comment on his 
own right to stand longer than Fulton in the hall of fame. As 
given below, the italics indicate variations from the printed 
version. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 

This poem is your property. I present it to you in manuscript, 
that you may bring it before the public in the manner you think 
proper. The publication of this letter will explain the motives 
which have led me to offer you this* testimony of my attach- 
ment:* an attachment which certainly comprises all the good 
affections that it is possible for the virtues moe talents of one man 
to inspire in the heart of another. 

Our friendship has been uncommonly useful to us both. Yet 
no instance perhaps could be found in which that delicious 
bond of union has been more disinterested* than between you & 
me. According to the common course of nature you have longer 
to live than I have; and tho, as® a faithful guardian, you would 
foster an orphan of mine; yett an adoptive father, your power 
over it would seem to be more complete. 

These are motives of affection & precaution; but I am likewise 
impelled by a motive of justice. My poem, having grown up 
under your eye, much benefitted by your observations, as well as 
those of my excellent wife, is to come forward, I find, ornamented 
by your”® taste. You designed the subjects to be “sapees for the 
engravings; and, unable to convince me that the work could 
merit such exspensive & splendid decorations, you ordered them 
to be executed, in my absence, under your immediate direction, 
and at your own expence. So that the whole work, as put into the 
hands of the publisher, and estimated according to its cost, is 
much the greater part of yours already. For the preparation has 
cost me nothing but that leisurely & exhilarating labor in which 
I always delight. 

Take it to yourself; and let it live, as long as it is to live, a 
monument of our friendship; you cannot need it as a monument 


6 Illegible word blotted. 

7 to you crossed out. 

8 or inviolable crossed out. 

® an affectionate crossed out. 
10 the drawings, you sketched crossed out. 
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of your fame. Your inventions & discoveries in the useful arts, 
your projected improvements in education, the precision & exten- 
sion of your views in the physical sciences & in their application 
to the advancement of society & morals, will render it proper that 
the lines you have selected and placed under my portrait should 
be™ transferred to your own. Posterity will vindicate the right & 
fix them in their place. 

Continue to be happy, my Fulton, as your various merit en- 
titles you to be;** continue to enhance that merit by well directed 
labors for the good of mankind; and since this address will not 
probably outlast the poem to which it is prefixed, I leave you to 
take some other methods to unite my memory more perma- 
nently** with your own. J. Bartow“ 


Ill 

The manuscript which was brought across the Alleghenies by 
Thomas Barlow and preserved by his granddaughter so carefully, 
was written in Paris, finished in 1804, and later revised variously. 
Apparently in the beginning of this endeavor Barlow had set out 
to make perhaps a final recension of the Vision of Columbus, an 
earlier poem, but had found his ideas so ambitious that they 
warranted a more extensive outlet under a new title. 

He apparently pulled apart a copy of the 1793 Paris edition 
of the Vision and inserted blank sheets, somewhat larger than the 
pages of the printed text, between the printed leaves, finally 
having the whole bound together in boards. His reason for using 
the Paris edition for this purpose was probably its accessibility. 
When there was plenty of room between the printed lines, he 
simply crossed out the offending words, phrases, or whole lines, 


11 Chisseled on the pedestal of your statue crossed out. 

12 and since this address will not probably crossed out. 

13 my memory crossed out. 

14 This is Barlow's usual signature, but it is printed “Joel Barlow” in the 
1807 edition. In a “Letter to His Wife from Algiers” (See American Litera- 
ture, 1X, 442-449) he signs it in full, giving a special reason for so doing. 
According to this letter, he usually did not sign his intimate correspondence 
at all, since his wife was familiar with his handwriting. 

15 It is the writer's guess that the binding took place after Barlow thought 
the poem finished, perhaps in 1804, in Paris, because there are more manu- 
script sheets in some parts than in others. That revisions were made after 
the binding was accomplished is clear from his having to resort to paste to 
hold still later additions. The reason for setting 1804 as the probable binding 
date is the statement contained in Barlow’s own summary of the lines. See 
Note 17. 
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and wrote his improved reading there. More ambitious changes 
were written on the opposite blank sheets. Page after page was 
crossed out -by a few strokes of the pen, but allowed to remain 
opposite the new lines. In this way, as can be easily seen, one 
may get an exact comparison between the Vision of 1787 and the 
Columbiad of 1807. In other words, the complete texts of both 
poems are there side by side, except that in very rare instances 
a few lines have been covered by a pasted revision, which of 
course could be easily removed without damage. Thus what 
difficulties one may experience in following any of the new 
revisions are due to Barlow’s ultimate resort to paste in order 
to supplement the paper included in the binding. While a few 
minor changes are thus superimposed over the print, most of his 
extensions are attached at the margins. In at least two instances 
one has to fold back an entire sheet, to find a page of double 
size. While for the most part the manuscript is very legible, these 
insertions are in some instances so obscure that they must have 
taxed the patience of the printers. 

The text presents so remarkably few variations from the ver- 
sion printed in the 1807 edition that one may safely assume that 
the variants that exist were made in the printer’s proofs.** 

Since there is an increase of some 2630 lines over the Vision, 
there are bound to be many entire pages of wholly new writing. 
An interesting example of this is Book VI, which is entirely new. 
Book V is abandoned about half way through and supplemented 
with new writing. Book VI is inserted, and subsequent books are 
renumbered, Book VI of the Vision becoming Book VII of the 
Columbiad, Book VII becoming VIII, and so on to make the 
ten. 


16 A few brief examples will illustrate the nature of these last-minute 
changes: 
Barlow's MS Columbiad, 1807 
Their streams branch'd forth from Alleganian Heights 
1, 516, The liquid mass, branch’d 
And here the vagrant tribes no bounds arose 
1, 225, Here to the vagrant tribe 
Three glittering towns their spreading walls unfold 
m, 244, Three cities gay their mural towers unfold 
And gates & spires & streets & domes descend 
u, 248, And walls and gates and spiry domes descend 
Brings all his treasures, yields his crown & sway 
i, 341, Brings all his treasure, yields the regal sway 
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Of the remaining items, which space will permit us to con- 
sider only very superficially, there are the title page, the preface, 
the introduction, the notes, the index, miscellaneous notations,!7 
memoranda, and glosses by the author, including his specific 
directions for the painting of the illustrations. 

The title page is more interesting to see than to describe. It 
was the one for the 1793 Paris text which Barlow used as his 
base throughout the manuscript, with most of the printed matter 
stricken out. Thus VISION OF is crossed out with the pen, to- 
gether with the US of COLUMBUS, for which J A D in strag- 
gling capitals is substituted. “Ten” replaces “Nine” in listing 
the “books.” A direction at the bottom of the page tells us that 
the quotation from Tasso is to stand. This quotation, from 
Gierusalemme Liberata, is for some unknown reason recopied in 
script on the opposite sheet, with only two minor corrections.” 

The preface (which he directs to be printed before the intro- 
duction) is entirely new and suffers from Barlow's customary 
changes of mind, erasures being numerous. It was only slightly 
changed in the proofs, the printed form following the revisions 
closely. 


17 Barlow’s summaries have a special interest in themselves. There is one 
computing the number of lines at the end of each book. These seem to indi- 
cate the progressive method of his composition. First there is the statement, 
as if final, of so many lines rejected and so many “written new,” with a 
subtraction and a total. Since there is an occasional discrepancy between 
these summaries and the actual number of total lines, one assumes that in 
some instances he made later emendations or additions without recording 
the fact in the summary. Below is his method illustrated in his grand sum- 
mary, pasted into the cover of the manuscript: 


Editions of 1787 -— 5182 lines 
That of 1793 —— 4776 lines 
The Columbiad contains 6904 lines 


finished writing the text in Paris 
14 March—1804 











Added after 214 
7178 

Added again 156 
: 7274 

again 46 

7320 

18 


18 feguira is changed to seguira, and d’istoria to d’historia. 
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The introduction is practically unchanged, aside from occa- 
sional verbal emendations. In other words, it reads practically the 
same as that printed in the 1793 Paris edition of The Vision of 
Columbus. 

The notes are, with scarcely an exception, newly composed, in 
Barlow's careful handwriting. They are, as should be expected 
by anyone familiar with Barlow's prose, very prolix. 

The index is most meticulously prepared and alphabetized, 
exactly as printed in the 1807 edition, so far as the writer has 
been able to check. 

Barlow's various notations and miscellaneous glosses (a few 
of which are loose and may be lost before the manuscript reaches 
persons who know how to preserve it) deserve more attention 
than can be given here. The carefully detailed instructions relat- 
ing to the illustrations will prove to be of special interest to stu- 
dents of bookmaking.*® Barlow first lists ten possible subjects, 
and then as an afterthought adds an eleventh without bothering 
to change the notation. An examination of the 1807 edition will 
show that every one of these eleven suggestions was carried out 
literally. Evidently the frontispiece (Barlow’s portrait), as is 
stated in the letter to Fulton, was Fulton’s own idea. 


IV 

Since the purpose of this essay has been merely to serve as an 
announcement of the discovery vi che manuscript and to offer 
an explanation as to why it has been so long kept from the eyes 
of the world, there has been no attempt on the part of the writer 
to offer any textual study of the document. Moreover, it should 
be understood that at present it is not accessible to anyone for 
more extended study. It is the hope of the writer that some day 
it will come into the possession of those who will realize its value 
to the scholarly world and make it available to American scholars. 


19 For example, “Hester appearing to Columbus in Prison from the 1st 
Book. The description beginning thus, ‘O’er all the Dungeon,’ &c.,” 2. “Capec 
& Oecella teaching the Savages agriculture & the domestic arts end page 80 & 
the page opposite “To prove their lineage’ &c. See for their dress &c the note 
in page 77 & that fronting page 107,” and so on for nine more—not to men- 
tion the added eleventh. As they appear in the 1807 edition their captions are 
“Hester Appearing to Columbus in Prison,” “Capec & Oella Instructing the 
Perovians in Agriculture & Spinning,” “Zamor Killed by Capec,” and so forth. 
It should be noted that the “Hester” picture appears in later editions. 
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accept any responsibility whatever for the opinions of reviewers. 


Letters of John Davenport, Puritan Divine. Edited by Isabel 
MacBeath Calder. (New Haven: Published for the First 
Church of Christ in New Haven by the Yale University Press. 
1937- Pp. xiii, 301. $3.00.) 


While preparing The New Haven Colony, Miss Calder gath- 
ered all the known letters of the Reverend John Davenport, 
the great priest and spiritual dictator of the purest of the coloni- 
al theocracies. Most of the letters have been previously printed 
in one or another repository, and such new ones as Miss Calder 
has discovered do not particularly enlarge our knowledge of 
New England history; but the collection of all Davenport's 
papers into a single chronological narrative enables us at last 
to get some impression of a man whose figure has hitherto been 
somewhat indistinct, particularly since they are edited with the 
same competence and thoroughness that Miss Calder bestowed 
upon the history of his colony. 

The reader might quarrel with Miss Calder’s edition only 
on the ground that she has confined herself severely to the 
role of dispassionate annotator, so that for all her familiarity 
with Davenport and the enterprise, she leaves us to conclude 
for ourselves what we shall think of him and it. This is perhaps 
as it should be, although she herself abandons objectivity just 
long enough to offer extenuation in the one episode of Daven- 
port’s career that is open to serious criticism. Yet about this 
affair it might seem that something remains to be said, and 
in the final analysis our judgment upon the man depends upon 
a fuller discussion of it. 

No doubt any attempt at definitive statement about the char- 
acter or thought of John Davenport is still impossible, even 
after the letters are collected, for they must be but a small part 
of those he actually wrote and are chiefly limited to two or three 
correspondents. A great number were addressed to John Win- 
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throp, Jr., who seems to have been a sort of mail-order family 
physician. These are largely taken up with the various ailments 
of the parson, his family, and his neighbors. The reader gathers 
an impression that they were all, as the countryman might say, 
“sickly.” Yet there are also important revelations. It is startling 
to find that John Davenport in England recommended for 
preferment one “Mr. Robbert Hyrick,” though from our knowl- 
edge of the poet we are not surprised that five months after 
entrusting some despatches to his care, Davenport is found com- 
plaining that he “never heard what became of them or him.” 
A sequence of letters to Lady Vere records Davenport's progress 
toward radical nonconformity, and his words have the ring 
of the true Puritan: “In this action I walke by that light which 
shineth vnto mee....I haue bene taught by my Lord and 
Sauior to account no commandment of God small.” Such a 
passage, read in the light of his career and his published works, 
makes comprehensible why he should have been one of the 
outstanding leaders, along with Cotton, Shepard, and Hooker, 
why he should have been so outstanding that, like Hooker, he 
needed a whole colony of his own to dominate. The letters 
accentuate his great part, which has not been sufficiently recog- 
nized, in formulating the theory of Congregationalism—particu- 
larly those written in Holland betwen 1633 and 1637, wherein 
it becomes clear that by this time he not only had consciously 
worked out the principles of the polity, but had already taken 
the stand he was later to maintain so vigorously in New England 
against the Half-Way Covenant. His epistles of this period point 
up once more how the divines who eventually moved to New 
England were a close-knit group, not only in intimate personal 
contact with one another, but united in doctrine and in a com- 
mon veneration of Dr. William Ames. Davenport's “Profession 
of Faith,” apparently made at the covenanting of the New 
Haven Church and published in London in 1642, is as masterful 
a summary in short compass of the New England credo as can 
be found in print. How New Haven figured in his affections, 
the reason for his passionate devotion to it, the reason why all 
New Englanders put their hearts and souls into their enter- 
prise, emerges in his writing to Lady Vere in 1639 that in Amer- 
ica God has “bestowed upon us the greatest outward priviledge 
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under the sun, to have and injoy all his ordinances purely dis- 
pensed in a church gathered and constituted, according to his 
owne minde, in all things, and hath promised that in every 
place where he shall so sett his name, he will come unto his 
people and blesse them.” As the crucial decade of the 1640's un- 
rolled, he remained serenely confident that the New Haven 
model would finally triumph throughout the churches of Chris- 
tendom, that England itself would soon become sufficiently re- 
newed in spirit and would some day achieve “a full and exact 
conformity to heavenly rules and patternes.” 

His intense dedication to these heavenly rules and patterns 
must be considered when the last years of his life are chron- 
icled. If Winthrop had thought of Boston as a city set upon a 
hill, Davenport had thought of New Haven as purified even of 
the corruptions that clung to Boston. He was, of course, bitterly 
disappointed. The Half-Way Covenant triumphed almost uni- 
versally in Massachusetts and still more completely in Connecti- 
cut, at the very moment when a profligate king, for whom 
heavenly rules and patterns had been accurately described in 
Hudibras, joined New Haven to the degenerate Hartford gov- 
ernment. John Davenport had frequently uttered the Puritan 
willingness to abide patiently in adversity under the dispensing 
hand of Jehovah: “When I have done my duety, I can quietly 
leave issues and events with God, in whose hands alone they 
are.” He and Theophilus Eaton had refused to linger in the 
Bay in 1638 because “the eye of Gods providence . . . had guided 
us to a place”; they virtually insisted that their removal was 
through no volition of their own. Consequently, it might seem 
that after events over which he had no control had united New 
Haven to Connecticut and spread the Half-Way Covenant 
among the churches, Davenport should have discerned again 
the decrees of an all-disposing power and have stuck faithfully 
to his post. 

Yet that is precisely what John Davenport refused to do, and 
the means he employed to wriggle out of his now inconspicuous 
position and get himself installed in the choicest ministerial 
berth in the colonies, the pastorate of the First Church in Bos- 
ton, simply will not bear inspection. This reflection, therefore, 
can not help causing some suspicion that his original move to 
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New Haven may have been inspired less than he protested at 
the time, by passive submission to the will of God and more 
actively by what must be called sheer egotism. | 

The facts of the matter are worth repeating. By 1665 Daven- 
port was writing to Leverett that Christ's interests were totally 
lost in New Haven, but that he still had faith in Massachusetts. 
The First Church of Boston had not yet adopted the Half-Way 
Covenant, though a minority were agitating for it, when the aged 
and revered John Wilson died in 1667; the majority called Dav- 
enport, but the New Haven Church twice refused to release him, 
the second refusal being concealed by the Boston elders from 
the body of their church. Meanwhile, Davenport himself came 
to Boston, and by letter to his flock demanded a dismissal from 
New Haven; whereupon they, on October 12, 1668, wrote a 
conditional statement that was probably not a clear refusal but 
was certainly not an accession to his wishes. James Penn, elder 
of the First Church, and James Allen, who had his eye on the 
office of teacher, deliberately abstracted part of the New Haven 
letter and read it to the congregation as though it were the 
whole, professing that it was signed by Nicholas Street, Daven- 
port’s young colleague at New Haven. The majority then ad- 
mitted Davenport into membership and on November g, 1668, 
called him to the pastorate. 

The result of these maneuvers, as is well known, was a seces- 
sion of the minority to found the Third Church, a political up- 
set in the whole colony, and a turmoil in the churches. The mi- 
nority at first withdrew on grounds of the Half-Way Covenant, 
but in June, 1669, Nicholas Street came to Boston and let the 
cat out of the bag: the Church of New Haven had never dis- 
missed their pastor, the letter had been flagrantly doctored, and 
the signature of Street was a downright forgery by John Daven- 
port, Jr. All this time Davenport, who in 1658 had advised that 
a minority secession from the Church at Hartford be allowed 
to depart in peace, had been righteously accusing the Third 
Church of the terrible sin of schism. 

It is at this point that Miss Calder abandons objectivity and 
pleads on Davenport’s behalf that he no longer considered him- 
self bound to New Haven after the unification, and that the 
New Haven Church was reluctant to let him go, “probably to 
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spare the tender spirit of the old man.” Yet there was no prin- 
ciple more constantly reiterated in the writings of New England 
divines, including those of John Davenport, than that the 
church-covenant was an eternal bond, sworn and sealed in the 
presence of the Deity, and that no member, layman or parson, 
could leave the fellowship without complete consent on both 
sides. Such consent certainly had not been given in this case; the 
New Haven congregation obviously wanted to keep their great 
man in New Haven, whether he preferred to stay or not, and 
quite rightly held it his duty to continue there. John Davenport 
had his share of the Puritan neurasthenia, but his spirit was 
not “tender,” or his conscience either. Miss Calder apologizes 
that his zeal for an old cause led him to connive at deception, 
which is putting it mildly, at least in the light of his own letters 
here presented. In them it is revealed that he had a “strong in- 
clynation to obey this call,” and that in October, 1667, he wrote 
to the First Church, “I hope to be with you this winter with 
the consent of this Church if God permit.” He was still full of 
the stock platitudes: “It is onely the will of God that I looke 
at, and wait for to be clearly manifested to mee in this weighty 
buysines, being desirious ...to act in all things to his honour”; 
nevertheless, he himself came to Boston as soon as the snows 
had melted in 1668, after his church had once declined to let 
him go, and he remained after it refused again, although Puritan 
ministers were supposed to look upon the determinations of a 
body of visible saints acting in covenant as the voice not of men 
but of God. It looks very much as though wild horses could not 
have dragged him back to New Haven. As he took office in Bos- 
ton he protested, it seems to this reviewer decidedly overmuch, 
that Christ had now made clear His will “to the full satisfaction 
of my conscience”; but when the scandal was uncovered he read 
to the First Church a “justification” from which it is altogether 
obvious that Brother Allen actually had consulted him before- 
hand about expunging “superfluities” from the New Haven let- 
ter, and that he, arguing he was not “fit to give advice In this 
Case” because he was not yet a member of the Church, had of- 
fered no objections, “leaving events to God”! Then he conclud- 
ed with the pious hope that those would repent who had re- 
proached him and Brother Allen, and that God would vindi- 
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cate the name of His servants, “who did what is done to good 
ends, and in true simplicity and faithfullnes according to their 
present light in the sight of God.” 

Authors of the histories of New England churches have gen- 
erally been mild-mannered men, unaccustomed to calling names. 
Yet it is hard to see how the conduct of Davenport and his son, 
of Allen and Penn, can be described by any terms within the 
limits of good manners. There would be no need to insist upon 
this point merely to smirch the name of Davenport; it is rather 
that the historian or the editor of letters has something more of 
a duty in frank speaking than the author of a church history, 
whose loyalty might excuse certain reserves. Certainly, for the 
light this episode throws upon men and manners in 1668, it 
should not be glossed over. There are probably many conclu- 
sions to which it may give rise, but one in particular seems to 
me pertinent, as far as the hero of it is concerned: Davenport 
was indeed one of the great leaders of New England, but in 
spite of this volume of letters and his other writings, he does 
not measure up to the stature of Hooker, Shepard, or even 
John Cotton. He composed no pages that glow with the warmth 
or poetic insight of the sermons of Hooker and Shepard; as 
for Cotton, although he seems in the Antinomian crises to have 
lost his grip upon absolute honesty and to have slipped danger- 
ously near to double dealing, and although his works have not 
the living pulse of Hooker's, yet to take him all together, he 
was a bigger man than Davenport. We may conclude, happily, 
that Davenport does not completely represent the full range of 
Puritanism. For that very reason, however, his portrait becomes 
all the more indispensable in our gallery of New England Puri- 
tans: if Davenport, intellectual, vigorous, dominating, able, 
tormented by ill health yet resolute to fulfill the will of God, 
is lacking in humanity, if he is capable of a tortuous logic 
whereby his own will may be hypostatized into the divine, or of 
shady ethical twistings in order to get what he deems “good 
ends,” is he not all the more valuable for our understanding 
one side of the complex Puritan character? 


Perry MILLER. 
Harvard University. 
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Francis Parkman: Representative Selections, with Introduction, 
Bibliography, and Notes. By Wilbur L. Schramm. American 
Writers Series. (New York: American Book Company. [1938.] 
Pp. cxliv, 498. $1.25.) 


Professor Schramm’s “Introduction” is the latest and perhaps 
the most searching essay on Parkman that has been written. The 
author appears to have read not only all Parkman's historical 
and literary works but also everything that has been written 
about Parkman by the great, the less great, and the mediocre. 
Finding that the verdict of the learned and the critical, with a 
few exceptions, has been superlative praise, he wonders whether 
this is a correct estimate. Have we not been too ready to accept 
and regard as final the panegyrics that followed the historian’s 
death and attended his centenary thirty years later? Can such 
lavish plaudits be deserved? Mr. Schramm approaches his sub- 
ject in a thoroughly critical frame of mind, and he remains so 
throughout his study. He hews to the line, and the chips fly; 
they hit Prescott, Motley, and Bancroft, but Parkman himself 
proves to be almost invulnerable. When the reader has turned 
the last page, he feels that the author, in spite of all his com- 
mendable willingness to take a new view of his subject, is on his 
knees before Francis Parkman. The result reflects credit on both 
men. 

The only aspect of France and England in North America 
that troubles Professor Schramm is its organization. As he sees 
it, “the books are units neither in themselves nor as a series. 
There is a constant clash between two distinct points of view— 
the dramatic and the political.” Perhaps he is right; but the 
present reviewer, having pondered the point, hesitates to accept 
it. To him the series is a great symphony with many movements 
and various themes, but still an entity that is comparable with 
the masterpieces of Tschaikowsky or César Franck. However 
that may be, Mr. Schramm is more than fair, for he maintains 
that Parkman intended to revise his work and correct this fault, 
and would have done so if his death had not followed so closely 
upon the completion of the Half-Century of Conflict. 

The remainder of the volume includes a useful “Chronologi- 
cal Table” of Parkman's life, an impressive “Selected Bibliogra- 
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phy,” “Selections” from Parkman's writings in various fields, 
and notes supplying background for the “Selections.” The 
whole makes one eager for confirmation of the rumor that Mr. 
Schramm will soon give us a full-length biography of Francis 
Parkman. 

LAWRENCE SHAW Mayo. 
Harvard University. 


The Meaning of Moby Dick. By William S. Gleim. (New York: 
Edmond Byrne Hackett, The Brick Row Book Shop, Inc. 
1938. Pp. 149. $2.00.) 


In The New England Quarterly for July, 1929, Mr. Gleim 
published an essay entitled “A Theory of Moby Dick,” in which 
he presented his interpretation of the hidden allegory, the “para- 
ble,” which lies behind the patent story of the novel. He identi- 
fied the whale as “Fate ... a blind, senseless, malignant, and 
irresistible power”; Captain Ahab as a seafaring King Ahab, 
man’s “Ego,” and “the defender of the human race”; water as 
“truth”; the ocean as “life”; the ship as “the world”; and so on 
down through the major characters and events in the novel. To 
substantiate his conclusions, he suggested a connection between 
Swedenborg’s Heavenly Arcana and Melville’s use of symbolism, 
and illustrated his points by quoting at some length from Moby 
Dick itself. As a whole, the essay was an interesting summary of 
one interpretation of the allegorical aspects of the story. 

In his book not only does Mr. Gleim attempt to go more fully 
into the symbolism of Moby Dick, but he also implies (since he 
has changed the title from “A Theory of Moby Dick” to The 
Meaning of Moby Dick) that he has uncovered the one correct 
interpretation of this symbolism. Essentially, his conclusions 
are the same as those which he reached in his essay. He has 
merely stated his method more clearly and carried out his inter- 
pretation in greater detail. If the reader accepts the premises on 
which Mr. Gleim bases his investigation, the conclusions, for 
the most part, must be accepted as logically and ingeniously 
evolved. But because Mr. Gleim’s method allows him to go 
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deeply into only one aspect of the problem, the cautious reader 
will perhaps feel that his conclusions do not necessarily repre- 
sent the absolute answer to the problem. 

On his own grounds, Mr. Gleim forestalls the more obvious 
objections which one might make to his particular method of 
investigation. First he clears the way by proving, through quota- 
tions from the novel itself and from Melville’s letter on Moby 
Dick to Mrs. Hawthorne, that the story is open to allegorical 
interpretation. He then makes doubly sure of this point by citing 
briefly a number of interpretations given the novel by modern 
critics. Once certain that both Melville and his critics agree that 
there is a “mystery” behind the superficial story, he decides to 
uncover the “mystery” solely by interpreting the words of the 
novel itself. And, he continues, because “the superficial narra- 
tive is a cloak for the underlying story, and ... the bond uniting 
the two, is the bond of analogy,” he will use the “objective 
method” for his interpretation. This “objective method” he 
defines as “based upon facts ascertained from the text, ... and 
the reasoning process is inductive, or progressing, by analogy, 
from what is known, to what is unknown” (17-18). Later in the 
book he appears to make two qualifications to this method. On 
quoting some of Captain Ahab’s speeches as expressions of 
Melville’s own beliefs, he defends himself by saying: “An ap- 
praisal of an author's beliefs and disbeliefs, based upon his 
works of fiction, is somewhat hazardous. ... Therefore all con- 
clusions, in that respect, are subject to the hypothetical ‘If ” 
(120). And finally, in an attempt to show that all man’s thoughts 
and emotions are symbolized in the forecastle conversation of 
the crew, he concludes (and this conclusion might well be taken 
as a standard for his whole interpretation): 


Objection may be raised to the foregoing interpretation, on 
the ground that the same process could be applied to any con- 
versation. Well, in fact, it could; for daily dialogue is motivated 
by various thoughts and emotions. But inasmuch as Melville 
admitted that ‘the whole book was susceptible of an allegorical 
construction,’ there is nothing gratuitous in assuming any epi- 
sode in it to be allegorical, if it is susceptible of an interpretation 
which is consistent with the general subject matter (148-149). 
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No, there may be nothing gratuitous in assuming any episode 
of the book to be allegorical; but with a book that has the wide 
scope of Moby Dick, there may be more than a little gratuitous 
in deciding, from the text alone, precisely what interpretation 
is to be put on the allegory. 

The presentation of Mr. Gleim’s theories occasionally becomes 
over-ingenious, as in the discussion of the sleeping episode at 
the Spouter Inn; but on the whole it is presented logically until 
it comes to deal with the closing pages of the novel. It is perhaps 
in these final paragraphs and in the epilogue of Moby Dick that 
one may hope to discover what Melville intended to be the 
final verdict of the allegory. Both the image of “the bird of 
heaven” carried down with the sinking Pequod and the signifi- 
cance of the short epilogue should play an important part in 
any attempt to analyze the meaning of the novel. Mr. Gleim, 
however, passes over the figure of “bird of heaven” by saying 
that it explains itself; and after finding symbolic meanings in 
almost every other part of the novel, he dismisses the epilogue 
as added merely “In order to maintain the plausibility of the 
superficial narrative...” (128). 

Perhaps the reason why Mr. Gleim’s interpretation fails to 
solve this ultimate enigma of the story (and this same reason 
suggests why one must accept his method and his conclusion 
“on faith” if one is to accept them at all) is that he has availed 
himself of but one field of investigation for his problem. Cer- 
tainly an analysis of the text is a proper place to begin an in- 
vestigation of the hidden meaning of Moby Dick; but to give 
reasons for assumptions of Melville’s beliefs and to verify in 
some part theories on Melville’s use of symbols, it would seem 
necessary to go outside the novel itself. The satirical allegory 
of the last half of Mardi and the painfully obvious symbolism 
of Pierre would perhaps reveal much regarding the way in which 
Melville used symbols in Moby Dick. Melville’s library, too, with 
its marked copies of Shakespeare, Arnold’s Essays, and the works 
of Schopenhauer, might go far to back up what Mr. Gleim must 
merely assume to be Melville’s ideas in the words of Captain 
Ahab. Thus The Meaning of Moby Dick as it stands is an in- 
teresting attempt to interpret the “parable” behind the story; 
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but until the discoveries which Mr. Gleim sets forth can be 
investigated in relation to significant material outside the text 
of the novel itself, the interpretation still seems more safely 
entitled “A Theory of Moby Dick.” 

F. BARRON FREEMAN. 
Harvard University. 


A Conservative Generation’s Amusements: A Phase of Connecti- 
cut’s Social History. By Esther Alice Peck. University of Maine 
Studies, Second Series, Number 44. (Orono: University of 
Maine. The Maine Bulletin, x, 12. 1938. Pp. xii, 119. $0.50.) 


This study, covering the period 1818-1850, has for its thesis 
the proposition that “although Connecticut felt the influence 
of the genral unrest, it remained a conservative state”—the domi- 
nant force being “religious conservatism.” Most of the facts 
presented are drawn from newspapers, but much use is also 
made of diaries, unpublished letters, memoirs, and local his- 
tories. If the work as a whole suffers from a certain timidity on 
the part of the author, it is nevertheless valuable for its careful 
acount of everyday life in a period that seems strangely remote 
from the twentieth century. The amusements described range 
from official celebrations of holidays to candy-pulling and 
sleigh-rides. The most interesting chapter deals with various 
types of quasi-theatrical “exhibitions,” which necessitated fan- 
tastic extremes of rationalization to allay the scruples of Con- 
necticut audiences, and perhaps also to get around the laws 
against the theater. The owner of a barnstorming menagerie 
sought to bolster his precarious legal status by presenting his 
rhinoceros as “the Unicorn of holy writ,” and a trained-animal 
act was advertised as “an exemplification of the injunction— 
‘the brute shall be subject to the will of man.’” But even these 
dialectic feats were outdone by the press agent who recommend- 
ed an exhibition of ventriloquism to the heirs of Jonathan Ed- 
wards as an exercise in distinguishing appearance from reality. 

The chapter “Music and Dancing” indicates a genuine popu- 
lar interest in listening to and~ performing good music, and 
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shows that European musicians could find audiences in Con- 
necticut as early as 1834. There is also much valuable material 
relating to the lyceum (in the development of which Josiah Hol- 
brook of Derby was an important figure) and to the important 
subscription libraries. 

With regard to the central thesis of the work, it might be 
urged that the conception of “religious conservatism” is too 
vague to be of very much use in analyzing the trends of social 
history during the period under study, and that no clear dis- 
tinction is made between forces of reaction and the general 
unrest which is mentioned as an influence. Disestablishment in 
1818, the rise of the Sunday School, and such minor but sugges- 
tive changes as the gradual adoption of Anglican Christmas 
customs point to real complexities within the general idea of 
religious influence. The growing temperance movement, deriv- 
ing its main support from the churches, was a radical rather 
than a conservative force; and the same might be said of aboli- 
tion. By no means was all the influence of religion directed 
toward maintaining the established order of things. 


Henry NASH SMITH. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Louisa May Alcott. By Katharine Anthony. (New York and 
London: Alfred A. Knopf. 1938. Pp. xi, 304. $3.00.) 


Katharine Anthony is an exponent of the Freudian method of 
biography. In some cases this method has proved successful: 
Miss Anthony's biographies of Queen Elizabeth and of Catherine 
the Great were both illuminating and interesting. In other cases 
her method has proved suggestive: her biography of Margaret 
Fuller focused attention on the strange psychological hostility 
between Hawthorne and Margaret and offered reasons for many 
of her peculiarities. Even when Miss Anthony suggested that 
Margaret had married her Italian husband because she found 
she was to have a child by him (a suggestion utterly without 
factual proof), one felt that the idea was not fantastic, and that 
perhaps Margaret would have felt flattered by the implication. 
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But when Miss Anthony seeks to psychoanalyze Louisa Alcott 
and her parents, the results are unfortunate, and even ridicu- 
lous. This biography, although it embodies much scholarship, 
and some valuable interpretations, can only serve to bring the 
Freudian method into disrepute. It may, however, serve as an 
illustration of the dangers and, at the same time, suggest the 
potential values of that method. 

The Freudian or psychiatric method of writing literary biog- 
raphy has two distinctive features. First, the biographer empha- 
sizes, and even exaggerates, certain minor words and actions 
of the subject, until these suggest the unspoken implications 
and the unrealized impulses which underlie them. Thus, Louisa’s 
self-consciously humorous references to her sister Anna’s hus- 
band as “Prince Consort” and “Darby Coobiddy Esq.” are made 
to assume new significance—probably Louisa resented her sis- 
ter’s marriage, and was somewhat jealous of her happiness. 
Second, and more important, the biographer interprets the sub- 
ject’s fictional creations in relation to her life, and seeks to 
explain the imaginative patterns in terms of her experiences 
and her inner conflicts. Thus Miss Anthony points out a curious 
psychological parallel between the novels and childhood experi- 
ences of Louisa and those of Henry James. She also suggests 
an interesting and plausible identification of the original of 
the famous Professor Baer of Little Women. But she bogs down 
badly in other attempts to explore the dismal swamps of the 
unconscious. 

A Freudian interpretation of biography or history must satisfy 
exactly the same requirements as any other scientific hypothesis. 
First, it must fit the known facts. Second, it must recommend 
itself to the reader as probable. Third, it must help to explain 
phenomena otherwise inexplicable. Careless criticism sometimes 
damns Freudian biographies for inaccuracy concerning facts; 
but more commonly, they damn themselves on the grounds of 
improbability. So with this book. Miss Anthony’s scholarly 
groundwork is usually sound. She makes one careless error, 
locating “Fruitlands” at Roxbury, on Page 44; but later she 
moves it safely back to Harvard. Clearly this was a slip of the 
pen. One incident may illustrate both Miss Anthony's knowledge 
of facts, and her sometimes fantastic interpretation of them. 
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The Fruitlands experiment had failed. Mrs. Alcott had re- 
belled, Alcott had vacillated, and Charles Lane, disgusted, had 
abandoned the community. Alcott had been prostrated. Then, 
one year later, Mrs. Alcott had written to Lane, inviting him 
to come again to live with the family at Concord. Lane came. 
At this point Miss Anthony inserts this comment: 


To Alcott’s great credit it may be said that he went away at 
once on business and allowed his friend and his wife to conduct 
the place without him. We know from Louisa’s letters that her 
father was in New York most of the summer, and that Mr. Lane 
was her teacher (53). 


Certainly, this passage is unpleasantly ambiguous. Why was 
Alcott’s absence “to his great credit”? Was there some secret 
liaison between Mrs. Alcott and Lane? It seems incredible. Per- 
haps the facts are wrong. Pedlar’s Progress (which Miss Anthony 
could not have consulted before writing her book) mentions 
Lane’s visit, but not Alcott’s absence. Cornelia Meigs’s The In- 
vincible Louisa mentions Mrs. Alcott’s invitation to Lane, but 
explains it as an attempt to restore Alcott’s good spirits, and 
adds that Lane never came. Surely Miss Anthony's facts must be 
wrong! But no. An obscure pamphlet by F. B. Sanborn: Bron- 
son Alcott at Alcott House, England, and at Fruitlands, New 
England, 1842-1844 (The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa) 
confirms Miss Anthony's facts. Nevertheless, even though they 
are more complete and more accurate than those of any other 
biographer of the Alcott family on this point, her interpretation 
remains improbable. Alcott really did go away on business (and 
not quite “at once”) because his brother had just become “men- 
tally deranged” and needed care. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that Mrs. Alcott had, in sober truth, invited Lane as a 
gesture of heroic penitence for her rebellion at Fruitlands. As 
one reads further in Miss Anthony's biography, one finds that 
she implies a suppressed attraction between Mrs. Alcott and 
Lane, because Louisa describes a similar situation in her ro- 
mantic and derivative first novel, Moods. One can only say that 
this interpretation will seem to most readers utterly improbable. 

Miss Anthony's Freudian disregard of probability surpasses 
all known records when she describes Louisa’s “love” for the 
Polish boy, Ladislas Wisniewski, who was fourteen years her 
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junior. Even Emily Dickinson’s lovers never achieved such mag- 
nificent improbability. At the end of her account Miss Anthony 
writes: “It is impossible to believe that a proposal of marriage 
in some form did not take place, though Louisa gives no hint of 
it” (145). A phantom lover must be found, at all costs. 

All this Freudian fatuity is intensely unfortunate, because 
there was great need for the biography that Miss Anthony might 
have written. Mary Ellen Chase, writing in last summer's Yale 
Review (861), dismisses this book with the remark that at least 
we still possess the truth of Louisa’s own works. But Miss An- 
thony, with all her own fantastic interpretations, has pointed out 
the distortions of Louisa’s character portrayals. Certainly Mrs. 
Alcott was not, as Louisa described her in Little Women, the 
perfect mother, and the practical provider who counterbalanced 
her husband’s impractical transcendentalism. Rather, at the 
worst possible time, Mrs. Alcott moved her family from Concord, 
where life was healthy and living was cheap, to the slums of 
Boston, and thus indirectly brought about her daughter Eliza- 
beth’s death by scarlet fever. She wished (among other things) 
to be near her aristocratic relatives, at the Hub of the cultured 
universe. She scorned Concord and the shabby, poverty-stricken 
transcendental life; but she wished to substitute for it only the 
gentility of rich relations and of ancestral Boston. Worst of all, 
she communicated this ancestor-worship of “the blood of the 
Mays” to Louisa, who, as soon as she could afford it, moved to 
an elegant Boston apartment to write. Nothing might be more 
eloquent than the account of the death of Louisa, two days 
after the death of her father in Boston. Transcendentalism, in 
the persons of these Alcotts, father and daughter, had finally 
capitulated to the genteel tradition, and had returned to end its 
days in Louisburg Square. Truly their deaths, as Miss Anthony 
writes, marked “the end of an era.” But she has chosen to write 
her story more in terms of imagined infatuations than of the 
interplay of real men and women, cultural traditions, and ideas. 
Nevertheless, her book remains suggestive and points the way 
for some future reinterpretation of the period. 


Freperic I. CARPENTER. 
Belmont, Massachusetts. 
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Ministerial Training in Eighteenth-Century New England. By 
Mary Latimer Gambrell. Studies in History, Economics, and 
Public Law, Number 428. (New York: Columbia University 
Press. 1937. Pp. 169. $2.50.) 


Miss Gambrell’s book treats a subject of major importance in 
New England's intellectual history. The great influence of the 
clergy has been long recognized, and this study of how individu- 
als were trained for the ministry sheds much light on the nature 
of their thinking, teaching, and effect upon others. Moreover 
it covers a period “in many ways a critical one for the ecclesiasti- 
cal order, swayed as it was on the one hand by forces of doctrinal 
reaction, and on the other by eighteenth century heterodoxy 
and rationalism”—the period “from the Great Awakening (1740) 
to the founding of Andover Theological Seminary (1808).” 

The book is compact, soberly written, and packed with in- 
formation. Particularly useful are the sections on “The Schools 
of the Prophets,” the privately conducted ministerial training 
schools in which “an active pastor received into his home and 
his study considerable numbers of young men preparing for 
the ministry.” 

In view of Miss Gambrell’s real contribution to an important 
subject it is ungenerous to ask for more, but it is to be hoped 
that she or someone else may some day use her material in a 
fuller study, with a broader frame of reference. There is much 
more to say than she has time or space for—more about the social 
and intellectual background of the times in New England, more 
about the whole complex and elaborately worked out systems 
of Puritan thought from which the ideas of the eighteenth-cen- 
tury educators largely derived, and more about the relation of 
ministerial training to other educational processes of this period. 
Miss Gambrell has pointed the way, and has collected data 
which should be richly suggestive for inquiring intellectual his- 
torians. It is unfortunate that her book does not develop the 
theme more fully, and go more deeply into the manifold impli- 
cations of the material, but the fault is not hers but that of a 
system which requires the publication of a doctoral thesis before 
the degree can be awarded. This imposes upon students the 
necessity of rigid limitation of their studies in order that the 
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expense of time and the bulk of the resulting book may be lim- 
ited and makes it necessary for investigators like Miss Gambrell 
to commit to type studies which, good as they are, might be made 
vastly more helpful if the conditions of their production were 
not so circumscribed. 


KENNETH B. MuRDOCK. 
Harvard University. 


Richard Smith: First English Settler of the Narragansett Coun- 
try, Rhode Island. With a Series of Letters Written by his Son, 
Richard Smith, Jr., to Members of the Winthrop Family, and 
Notes on Cocumscussuc, Smith’s Estate in Narragansett. By 
Daniel Berkeley Updike. With illustrations from drawings by 
Edmund Hort New. (Boston: The Merrymount Press, 1937. 
Pp. xix, 118. $4.50.) 


This narrative of the life of Richard Smith, and of that of his 
son of the same name, is neither a genealogical treatise nor the 
record of a parochial existence, but rather a graphic account 
of the family of one of the early settlers of New England, a family 
which wielded considerable influence in its own and adjacent 
settlements, written by a descendant gifted with a charming fa- 
cility of style and a proved accuracy of historical detail. 

The book is arranged in four parts: the life of Richard Smith 
(c. 1596-1666) in or about Thornbury, Gloucestershire, Eng- 
land, and in the colonies; the life of his son Richard (c. 1630- 
1692); an account of their home in the Narragansett Country; 
and finally, the letters of Richard Smith, Junior, now for the 
first time printed in extenso. 

Richard Smith's life was very nearly equally divided between 
the mother country and the colonies. Mr. Updike recounts the 
English years with evidence of careful research, lightened by 
the charm of anecdote. It was about the year 1637-8 that Smith 
“broke the ice...and put up in the thickest of the barbarians, 
the first English house amongst them,” as was stated by Roger 
Williams, his one-time friend and neighbor and fellow trader 
in the Narragansett Country. Subsequent purchases from the 
Indians built up a large estate, which, upon the death of his 
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son descended to his grandson, Lodowick Updike; and in the 
Updike family it remained for over one hundred and fifty years. 

Richard Smith, Junior, was about six years of age when he 
was brought to the colonies, and although he must have experi- 
enced the hardships incidental to the life of a pioneer, as did his 
father, he was destined to suffer greater hazards and sufferings. 
The Smith house at Cocumscussuc, near present-day Wickford, 
was in the very vortex of the ravages of King Philip’s War. It 
was from this house that the colonial troops marched, in Decem- 
ber, 1675, to the attack of the Indian fort in the Great Swamp; 
and it was to this house they returned, bearing their dead, to be 
buried in a common grave in a nearby pasture. As a result, Smith 
and his house, his family, and his goods, were the target for the 
ire and revenge of the Indians. Mr. Updike has woven into this 
portion of his book excerpts from Smith's letters which greatly 
vivify the accounts of Indian friendship and treachery, personal 
controversies, and political subterfuge, intermingled with 
glimpses of the domestic life of a seventeenth-century household, 
a household living in a comparative wilderness far from any 
settlement. Cocumscussuc, or Smith’s Castle, stands to-day on the 
foundations of the first house, destroyed by the Indians. Into the 
fabric of this house are said to have been incorporated some of 
the timbers of the earlier building, thereby becoming a part of 
it, even as this house became a part, a vital part, in the lives of 
Richard Smith and his descendants. 

The last portion of the book is devoted to the letters of Rich- 
ard Smith. Of these thirty-two are addressed to John Winthrop, 
Junior, dated from 1666 to 1675; sixteen to Fitz-John Winthrop, 
dated from 1672 to 1684; and one letter each to Edward Palmes 
and Wiiliam Leet. These letters cover a very important period 
in colonial history and contain Smith’s frank expression of 
opinion on political conditions which could be found nowhere 
save in a correspondence betwen friends. 

It is needless to comment on the make-up and the typography 
of the book, coming as it does from the hands of the founder 
of the Merrymount Press; but mention should be made of the 
drawings done for Mr. Updike by his friend, the late Edmund 
Hort New, which add great charm to a distinguished book. 


Wakefield, Rhode Island. WituiaM Davis MILLER. 
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The Whig Myth of James Fenimore Cooper. By Dorothy Waples. 
Yale Studies in English. Volume txxxvm. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 1938. Pp. viii, 318. $2.75.) 


The little drama of Cooper's war with the press has been re- 
hearsed a number of times, with varying emphases upon the iras- 
cibility and dogmatism of the protagonist and upon the narrow- 
ness and childish spleen of his opponents. It is not a pleasing 
story in any version, and the retelling of it must always be pain- 
ful. Miss Waples is justified in once more reopening the case 
because she has examined some of the evidence with greater 
thoroughness than have any of her predecessors and because her 
point of view is strictly specialized. Her book is a thesis, in the 
exact and historic sense: It states a proposition and presents its 
data in support until its author, and presumably its reader, is 
ready to declare a completed proof. 

Miss Waples believes that the key to the entire controversy 
lies in Cooper’s “Jacksonian partisanship.” She points out that 
theories of government and society which previous commentators 
have taken on their face value as expressions of the novelist’s 
ideals are, in a narrow sense, planks in Jackson’s party platform. 
She links the “finance controversy” with the French spoliation 
claims, and points out that Cooper, instead of defending a na- 
tional ideal, as previous critics have assumed, was merely coming, 
like all good men, to the aid of his party when he joined forces 
with Lafayette to rout the Doctrinaires in the French Chamber 
of Deputies. She traces, with slightly less success, Cooper’s con- 
tinued allegiance to Democracy (as party alignment rather than 
as political philosophy) during the confused and shifting period 
following Jackson’s “reign.” And she dismisses his passionate 
disclaimer of partisanship in New York in his last years as a 
Democratic attack upon Whig doctrine and therefore in itself 
partisan. Upon these foundations she rears her structure: Be- 
cause Cooper was, at least from 1828 to 1851, an unswerving 
partisan of the Democratic Party, the Whig press attacked him 
and the Democratic press defended him consistently; his worth 
as a novelist became confused not so much with his opinions 
as with his party allegiance; and the “Whig myth” of his over- 
bearing and intolerant character was built up by his political 
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enemies to ruin his career and to be stated by Lounsbury, his 
first biographer, in full for the misinformation of later genera- 
tions of critics. On the other hand, from his Democratic friends 
and affiliates, we get a portrait of a man with broad sympathies 
and kindly disposition, more nearly in accord with the spirit 
of the non-controversial novels. 

Much of this has been pointed out by recent critics, but never 
with the directness and clear focus of the present monograph. 
By concentrating her attention upon the political significance 
of Cooper’s writings, Miss Waples has turned a new light upon 
the problem. Her emphatic statement of her thesis will unques- 
tionably carry the man Cooper further into the hearts of his 
readers, where the writer of romance has always held an unas- 
sailable position. Any admirer of Cooper cannot fail to be grate- 
ful for this convincing assault upon his enemies, past and pres- 
ent. One shudders at the discomfort of Mr. Lounsbury in his 
grave. 

It would seem almost disloyal for one who shares Miss Waples’ 
enthusiasm for the character of the first really great American 
novelist to find fault with her premises or her processes of rea- 
soning, especially when she leads to so happy and convincing a 
conclusion. But there is danger, if we take her book as a work 
of impartial and fact-finding scholarship, that we may merely 
create a Democratic myth of James Fenimore Cooper to offset 
that of his opponents; and at the same time that we draw a por- 
trait for him of liberality and kindliness, we may undermine our 
own affection by showing him as too deeply embroiled in the 
petty partisanship of his day—as a gentleman, on almost as low 
a plane as were Weed, Greeley, and his other opponents. There 
is an inconsistency between the narrow partisan of Miss Waples’ 
early chapters and the philosophically-minded gentleman and 
novelist of the latter part of her book. In fairness to her, be it 
said that she does not explicitly make this mistake in its extreme 
form. She merely takes pains to establish Cooper’s partisanship 
first, and then to refute the sinister testimony of his enemies by 
recounting the narrative of his lifelong defense of his own good 
name and his principles against partisan attacks and charges of 
partisanship. The inconsistency is implicit only. 

There is not space in a review for a detailed answer to Miss 
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Waples’ position. It may, however, be permissable to accept her 
evidence with gratitude, and, by shifting her emphasis slightly, 
to attempt to dispel this inconsistency. The real issue is whether 
Cooper’s apparent partisanship was mainly the cause or the 
result of the partisan attacks upon him. Miss Waples argues it 
as the cause. 

Up to 1828 Cooper apparently was not active in politics and 
had no well formulated political philosophy. Thereafter he re- 
fused all the rewards of party and devoted a major share of his 
energy to a defese of an ideology which was strictly in accord 
with his social philosophy and his own largely inherited way of 
life. His father had been an active Federalist, but times had 
changed and Whigs were not Federalists. In 1827 Cooper went 
abroad, and through observation of events and conversations 
with Lafayette and other European liberals, particularly Polish 
refugees, he slowly cleared his mind and formulated a political 
faith which was in closer accord with the current doctrines of 
the Democratic than of the Whig party, especially as the latter 
was affiliating itself with the reactionary and anti-American ele- 
ments in European countries. Cooper was impulsive and patri- 
otic, and these seemingly disloyal associations led him to a de- 
fense of what he believed to be his country’s fundamental prin- 
ciples, expressed by the word “democracy” without the capital 
“D.” The attacks of “Cassio” on The Bravo, followed by other 
politically partisan discussions of him and his writings, forced 
him to a position of apparent party alignment, whereas he had 
thought of himself only as defending his national self-respect. 
There is a tone of surprise as well as one of hurt feeling in A 
Letter to His Countrymen. Neither he nor his opponents 
thereafter could (and the latter did not wish to) make a clear 
distinction between a war of ideals on the one hand and of per- 
sonalities and partisan politics on the other. He was thus forced 
into a party war at the same time that he was protesting against 
the evils of partisanship. It does not alter the evidence in the 
case to view his apparent narrow party affiliation as an unfortu- 
nate result of contemporary circumstances rather than as the 
source of his political philosophy. Neither does it lessen the value 
of Miss Waples’ findings. But it does give a sincerity to Cooper's 
repeated denials of partisanship for which Miss Maples has some 
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difficulty in accounting logically (38, 140, 148, and 160 f£.). She 
has missed an oportunity for a further clarification of the issue 
by failing to apply her conclusions to a reinterpretation of 
Cooper's last published writing, a political allegory, The Lake 
Gun. 

Miss Waples has done Cooper criticism a further service by 
calling attention to the “A B C Letters,” previously unidentified, 
and by her judicious use of the still unpublished letters to and 
from Cooper in the Yale University Library, the gift of the late 
James Fenimore Cooper, grandson of the novelist. It is not 
necessary to agree in every respect with her critical interpreta- 
tions to acknowledge the soundness of her workmanship and to 
be grateful for the service she has done in freeing Cooper from 
the charges which were laid against his name during his life and 
from which it has, until now, been only partially cleared. Her 
explanation of the attacks upon him in terms of political parti- 
sanship cannot be questioned and her careful review of all the 
evidence constitutes a major contribution to Cooper scholarship. 
But some restraint is still needed in analysing his defense in the 
same terms. 
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Rosert E. SPmLver. 
Swarthmore College. 


The Growth of the American Republic. By Samuel E. Morison 
and Henry S. Commager. Revised and enlarged edition in two 
volumes. (New York: Oxford University Press. 1937. Pp. ix, 
724; xvi, 718. $3.00 each.) 


One purpose of Professors Morison and Commager in writing 
their new college textbook is, evidently, to instruct, to inform. 
Having a high regard for facts, they have taken great care to 
achieve accuracy, and they obviously believe that readers are 
most receptive to fact when it is presented in an attractive man- 
ner. At any rate they have produced an accurate, lucid, readable 
narrative. 

The two volumes are written in a liberal spirit. In another 
place Professor Morison has referred to an occasion when Presi- 
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dent Oakes of Harvard addressed the graduating class of 1677 
as “liberi liberaliter educati, gentlemen, educated like gentle- 
men.” Liberalism seemingly accepts the basic relationships of 
society, seeking by honorable means to improve and humanize 
them. 

Politics, diplomacy, culture, economic issues, personalities, and 
dramatic events are the stuff of which The Growth of the Ameri- 
can Republic is made. Economic analysis is omitted and eco- 
nomic factors occupy a minor place, entering the story only 
when they become important in politics. The social conflict is 
presented in abstract terms, as a “grappling with the problem of 
reconciling liberty and order.” Ideas rather than the cash nexus 
seem to interest the authors. It is their view that integrity, in- 
telligence, freedom of discussion, and a spirit of brotherhood 
(rather than material factors) are the nourishers of a good soci- 
ety. The authors apparently believe that purpose and culture 
had more to do with creating the Americanness of America than 
did the material environment. Classes are relegated to a secon- 
dary position, and conflict is conceived of largely in terms of 
“elections and peaceful revolutions.” The liberalism of the au- 
thors appears in their attitude toward slavery— 


“Bury the whip, bury the branding bars, 
Bury the unjust thing,”— 


in their disapproval of industrial abuses, and in their aversion 
to greed, fraud, oppression, and corruption. 


Curtis NETTELS. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Young Emerson Speaks: Unpublished Discourses on Many Sub- 
jects. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Edited by Arthur Cushman 
McGiffert, Jr. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1938. 
Pp. xiii, 276. $3.00.) 


Young Emerson Speaks presents for the first time in print 
twenty-five of the approximately one hundred and seventy man- 
uscript sermons of Emerson, about which students have hither- 
to known little more than that they were fairly conventional. 
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Guided in his selection by religious, literary, and biographi- 
cal interests, Mr. McGiffert has added an able Introduction 
on Emerson's career as a clergyman; has supplied notes which 
frequently refer to the other sermons, to church records, the 
journals, and various manuscript materials such as some at- 
tempts at verse (249); and has included as an appendix a list of 
the extant sermons, with dates, from Emerson’s own preaching 
notebook. In most cases the titles have been given by the editor, 
who points out that the list of pulpit discourses is not complete. 
In this connection it is of interest to observe that on September 
28, 1828, Alcott noted in his journal that he had heard Emerson 
preach on “Universality of the Notion of the Deity,” but the 
preacher himself apparently did not record the occasion; neither 
did he, judging by the titles supplied by Mr. McGiffert, preserve 
the manuscript of the sermon. 

The twenty-five discourses are of varied interest, showing, 
as it were, a transitional period in the history of their author's 
religious views. One sermon, given the title “A Feast of Remem- 
brance,” argues in favor of extending the privileges of the Eucha- 
rist of all who wish to partake and mentions “broad views” of the 
sacrament, but is far removed from the position which later 
occasioned Emerson’s resignation from his pastorate in Boston. 
Likewise, remarks on “Miracles” exhibit a point of view radi- 
cally different from his later opinion. On the other hand, there 
are indications of his idyllic fondness for nature in a sermon en- 
titled “Summer.” The topics “The Genuine Man,” “Trust Your- 
self,” and “Religion and Society” sound familiar enough to the 
readers of his essays; and even the discourse on “Trifles” ex- 
hibits his well-known domestic sagacity. 

To the biographer or the historian of thought these pulpit 
orations have an importance, and more of them ought to be 
available for study. While they indicate a growth in literary 
power, as Mr. McGiffert has selected them, the later, and better, 
ones are far from possessing the dynamic conviction and the 
fresh enthusiasm of “Nature” or the superb rhetoric of the later 
essays. The general reader will probably regard them as parochial 
mincemeat. 


CLARENCE GOHDES. 
Duke University. 
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Roger Sherman: Signer and Statesman. By Roger Sherman 
Boardman. (Philadelphia: The University of Pennsylvania 
Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 396. $4.00.) 


At the time of his service in the Federal Convention, Roger 
Sherman had been in public office for over thirty years. He had 
begun life as a farm boy, had worked as cordwainer, surveyor, 
and merchant. He “turned Almanack maker, and so progressed 
upwards to a judge.” Besides long service on the bench in Con- 
necticut, he had been mayor of a city, member of the First and 
Second Continental Congresses, a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, and members of Congress during the Revolution. 
After 1787 he was to serve in the House and Senate under the 
Constitution. Here truly is one of the founding fathers. He was 
not of the stature of Madison or Wilson in the Convention, nor 
did he ever draft a state constitution as did Mason and John 
Adams. He was on the committee to prepare the Declaration of 
Independence, but the writing of such a document was entirely 
beyond him. Rather was he the man of sound common sense 
who could be depended on to shoulder his share of the less 
spectacular load and contribute honestly from his experience. 
He was a perennial committee member. The invaluable Major 
Pierce devoted to him one of the most engaging of his sketches 
of fellow delegates to the Convention. “Mr. Sherman,” he ob- 
served, 


exhibits the oddest shaped character I ever remember to have 
met with. He is awkward, unmeaning, and unaccountably 
strange in his manner. But in his train of thinking there is some- 
thing regular, deep, and comprehensive; yet the oddity of his 
address, the vulgarisms that accompany his public speaking, and 
that strange New England cant which runs through his public as 
well as his private speaking make everything that is connected 
with him grotesque and laughable;—and yet he deserves infinite 
praise,—no Man has a better Heart or a clearer Head. If he can- 
not embelish he can furnish thoughts that are wise and useful. 
He is an able politician, and extremely artful in accomplishing 
any particular object;—it is remarked that he seldom fails. 


Such a man ordinarily has the defects of his qualities, and 
even Mr. Boardman, who does not attempt to conceal the depth 
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of his admiration for Sherman, allows us to see some of his 
mistakes. They were usually the product of limited imagination. 
Perhaps the most typical were his opposition to enlistment for 
the duration of the war and to the appointmnt of Washington 
as commander in the opening months of the Revolution. Later 
his vision was to extend beyond the boundaries of New England, 
but he was a man who grew slowly, and he was always handi- 
capped by the shortcomings of his education and limited by his 
immediate experience. 

This biography is the fruit of careful research in the Sherman 
papers. It is, on the whole, a very satisfactory performance, al- 
though the author's selection of secondary authorities some- 
times is more curious than understandable, and he is occasion- 
ally at error in his constitutional history. His statement that the 
Connecticut courts “were free from [British] control” ignores the 
appeals taken to the King in Council and particularly to the 
case of Winthrop v. Lechmere. Sherman’s letter in 1772 was by 
no means the first statement of the dominion status theory. Rich- 
ard Bland defended that theory in a published pamphlet as 
early as 1766. It is entirely erroneous to list Rousseau as first 
among the political philosophers who influenced the members 
of the Federal Convention. If he had any appreciable influence, 
it was in suggesting to Sherman a theory of the position of the 
executive to which no other member paid any attention and to 
which Sherman himself did not long adhere. Indeed, Sherman’s 
contributions to the work of the Convention were of relatively 
minor significance, always excepting his assistance in bringing 
about the Connecticut compromise. He was one of the most 
frequent speakers, one of the “wise and useful” members, but 
he was principally of importance in the discussion of questions 
which could be judged adequately in terms of his own experi- 
ence and his common sense philosophy. 


BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT, JR. 
Harvard University. 
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The Roots of American Civilization: A History of American 
Colonial Life. By Curtis P. Nettels. (New York: F. S. Crofts & 
Company. 1938. Pp. xx, 748. $5.50.) 


Early American History, 1492-1789: Political, Social, Economic. 
By Jennings B. Sanders. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1938. 
Pp. xx, 705. $5.00.) 


In the midst of the epidemic of textbooks in sectional and 
period history, these two contributions to the colonial period 
are outstanding. Mr. Nettels’s book begins with early European 
backgrounds of the discovery episode and comes down to the 
Peace of 1783. Mr. Sanders runs his from Columbus through the 
adoption of the Constitution. Mr. Nettels, whose title implies 
his emphasis on origins of the American people, confines his 
study to the original thirteen seceding colonies, ignoring the 
rest of England’s American empire. Mr. Sanders, perhaps in 
deference to the critics of this method of treatment, has devoted 
a hasty two and one-half pages to the other colonies which existed 
at the time of the Revolution, including also some which had 
not survived their infancy. Since he has not treated them in rela- 
tion to the empire as a whole, it would perhaps have been better 
to omit them entirely. 

Mr. Sanders follows the usual chronological arrangement 
with topical subdivisions on individual colonies or sections, im- 
perial control, revolution, and such topics. Mr. Nettels’s organ- 
ization is mainly topical, with little regard for chronology, and 
his material is grouped under such titles as “Social Conflicts,” 
“Growth of American Capitalism,” and “Colonial Society.” 
The most interesting parts of both books are those which reflect 
the new social trend in American history. Both authors give it 
emphasis but treat it differently. Mr. Sanders segregates his social 
history, devoting four parts to narrative and a fifth to colonial 
civilization, with separate chapters on education, religion, eco- 
nomic development, and life of the people. For Mr. Nettels the 
chief theme of his book has been “the emergence and definition 
of social classes in colonial America with their respective eco- 
nomic foundations and their social and political conflicts,” and 
all movements and events and influences are bent to this pattern. 
If the reader does not always get the full implication of those 
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conflicts, through the confusion of cause and effect produced 
by so many chronological splits in the narrative, he at least does 
get more than is usually possible of the ideas and social forces 
back of them. 

Interpretation of the chief periods varies according to this 
emphasis. In the revolutionary movement Mr. Sanders is inter- 
ested in explanations of imperial policy and follows Professor 
Alvord in featuring the Mississippi Valley as an important 
factor in a study of causes. Mr. Nettels is inclined to accept the 
traditional conception of the Mother Country's selfish inter- 
ference in the affairs of the colonies, but he goes further, linking 
this older political and economic interpretation with the social- 
istic point of view expressed in such recent writings as Hacker's 
“First American Revolution.” Though not without the occa- 
sional errors which are inescapable in a piece of work of such 
scope, both histories are scholarly and well supported by sources 
and important monographs. Mr. Nettels is the more eclectic in 
his footnote references, including works of writers before 1900 
on a par with recent researches. As to style, the Sanders book 
is clear-cut and easily read; Mr. Nettels, as his frequent literary 
quotations indicate, aimed at something more than chapters of 
readings for student assignments. In this he succeeds, even in 
spite of an occasional lapse into Cotton Mather’s literary sin, 
as when he describes the Council for New England under 
Gorges’ leadership as a “gorgeous affair.” 

Both books mark new milestones in textbook writing, but it 
is difficult to evaluate them comparatively because of the differ- 
ing objectives. For a course in American narrative history the 
Sanders book is the more straightforward; for a course with 
the emphasis on the social, the Nettels history is more complete, 
but is perhaps less free from the author’s bias, since he is in- 
clined to interpret the past in the light of present-day social 
philosophies. 

VioLa F. Barnes. 
Mount Holyoke College. 
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The Massachusetts First National Bank of Boston, 1784-1934. 
By N. S. B. Gras. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1937. 
Pp. xxiv, 768. $5.00.) 


With the publication of this volume the Harvard University 
Press adds another illuminating book to the Harvard Studies in 
Business History. Professor Gras has presented in some two 
hundred pages the story of the birth, growth to maturity, decline, 
and subsequent rejuvenation of a hundred and fifty year-old 
financial institution. Appended to the text are more than five 
hundred pages of documents and statistics which illustrate the 
history of the bank. 

In the preparation of this book the author has had access to 
the records of the institution, including the votes taken by the 
directors from time to time. This has been supplemented by an 
examination of contemporary material derived from various 
sources. What he did not have, and what in the nature of the 
case was not available, was an account of the discussions and the 
debates among the directors as an indication of the motives 
that prompted the adoption of their policies. This gap has 
been filled in part from other sources and in part by inference. 
But notwithstanding this handicap Professor Gras has given us 
one of the best surveys we have of the life history of an important 
American bank. 

Perhaps the clearest generalization gleaned from an examina- 
tion of the evidence is the one phrased by the author that “an 
institution must be constantly adjusting itself to the changing 
circumstances in which it lives” (viii). This is shown by the shift 
in the emphasis that was placed on deposits from time to time, 
by the policy of mergers and consolidations with other banks, and 
by the establishment and the subsequent giving up of a security 
affiliate. A striking shift in the sources from which the bank 
derived its income is shown, for example, in the gradual decline 
in revenue from discounts and the increase in earnings from 
investments, a trend that has characterized banking during this 
century. The following figures illustrate this shift: 


Year 1908 1916 1928 1934 
From loans 
and discounts 78.13% 72-26% 64.75% 52.62% 


From investments 7.40% 8.49% 14-77% 31.16% 
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The Massachusetts Bank was in no sense a poor man’s bank, as 
is shown by the fact that in the early days only large deposits 
were accepted and only large checks were cashed (39). On the 
contrary, the work of the bank was such as to reflect the inter- 
ests of its founders, Boston merchants and insurance men evolv- 
ing into capitalists. 

Despite the prominence of the Suffolk Bank, it is interesting 
to note that the Massachusetts Bank did not fall in with the 
other banks in establishing the clearing system headed by the 
Suffolk. This opposition Professor Gras attributes to the greater 
emphasis placed on specie by the Massachusetts Bank. Also 
to be noted is the method used in the early days, when the 
directors voted on proposed discounts by the use of white and 
black balls, one black ball being enough to reject a loan (46). 

One of the most interesting episodes in the history of the 
Bank is the high sense of responsibility demonstrated by Presi- 
dent Dixwell in 1855. Upon his recommendation a loan of 
$31,000 had been made to the Boston Brick Company. Upon 
the failure of the company, Dixwell, although a small stock- 
holder in the bank, reimbursed the institution to the extent of 
approximately $20,000 lost on the loan (128). 

The Massachusetts Bank, like many others, suffered from a 
lack of new blood in its directorate and management. It was 
on the downward trend in the latter years of the nineteenth 
century when John W. Weeks, of Hornblower and Weeks, se- 
cured control and launched an aggressive drive for new business. 
President Daniel G. Wing, reflecting the new control, brought 
to the bank what it most needed to strengthen it and promote its 
growth. The significance of the role played by an individual 
in the operation of a financial institution is attested further 
by the absorption of the Old Colony Trust Company in 1929, 
a move dictated in part by a desire to secure as president of the 
bank, President Stockton of the Old Colony (184). Prior to this 
the Massachusetts Bank had merged with the First National 
Bank, the name of which was taken by the combination. With 
reference to mergers and the forces leading thereto, Gras says, 
“The Hornblower and Weeks group did for Boston banks 
what the J. P. Morgan group did for Southern railroads and 
the steel industry” (166). The Massachusetts Bank, later the 
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First National Bank, reflected in its various stages the economic 
conditions of the community in which it operated. During 
the deprsesion following the market crash of 1929 it stood 
as a tower of strength and a symbol of security. Professor Gras 
is to be commended for the picture he has drawn and the analy- 
sis he has given of the underlying forces back of one of our 
larger financial institutions. 
Criype OLIN FIsHER. 

Wesleyan University. 


The Middlesex Canal, 1793-1860. By Christopher Roberts. Har- 
vard Economic Studies, tx1. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press. 1938. Pp. xii, 252. $3.00.) 


Here is a scholarly work which should be valuable and enjoy- 
able reading to those whose interests run to transportation or 
to the economic history of New England. Dr. Roberts has made 
use primarily of the official records of the Canal corporation 
and the Baldwin Family Collection of letters, instructions, 
notices, regulations, and reports which Loammi Baldwin, the 
engineer, painstakingly preserved. This collection is now in the 
Baker Library at Harvard. The author has produced a careful 
and exact history of the canal from the time of its inception to 
its demise. The story is an interesting one of growth, of nearly 
prosperous maturity, and then of decline in the face of superses- 
sion by a more economical form of transport. Like the history of 
the Erie Canal, it gives an illustration of a new form of transport 
superseding to a considerable degree a previous one and then 
giving way to an even more economical form. So many canals 
were built in this country unwisely, either too expensively or 
too late, that their history affords little test of their proper posi- 
tion in the economic structure of pre-railroad times. The history 
of the Middlesex Canal comes much closer than most to doing so. 

This canal was built from 1793 to 1803 and soon extended 
its influence into the Merrimac Valley by its support of the 
locking of the falls of the Merrimac up north into New Hamp- 
shire. To a great extent, however, the canal was bedeviled by the 
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price-cutting of the New Hampshire teamsters whom it was en- 
deavoring to replace as the means of transport over the longer 
distances. It cost only little more to send goods through from “up 
country” to Boston by cart than by water, and there was no 
transfer necessary between shipper and consignee. 

The Canal Company was a financial failure throughout its 
history, although in the 1820's prospects were becoming almost 
bright. As the author aptly puts it: “The canals might yet be 
blest ... with growing usefulness and with a prosperous middle 
age. The laboring noise of a locomotive forever shattered this 
expectation.” The book contains a carefully compiled bibliog- 
raphy and it is, of course, fully footnoted. Unfortunately there 
are no maps. 

Georce P. BAKER. 
Harvard University. 
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Connecticut, A Guide to its Roads, Lore, and People. Written 
by Workers of the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration for the State of Connecticut. American 
Guide Series. Illustrated. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1938. Pp. xxxiii, 593. $2.50.) 


This volume, one of six of the New England group of the 
American Guide Series, is the most comprehensive and indeed 
the most interesting of recent guide books dealing with the 
State of Connecticut. Information on the history, geology, art, 
architecture, transportation, industry, and wildlife of the State 
is to be found here, and an abundant staff of writers and editors 
has made for unusual accuracy. Governor Cross in his foreword 
truly states that not only will readers better find their way 
through our valleys and hills with the aid of this book, but 
they will also understand what lies back of all they see. It is 
the latter part of this statement that this volume ably empha- 
sizes, and the many excellent photographic illustrations add 
immeasurably to the value and beauty of the work. The indices 
at the end of the volume, including one of old and historic 
houses, are ample and a real joy for the historical student to 
contemplate. 


HERBERT THOMS. 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


A Revolutionary Conservative: James Duane of New York. By 
Edward P. Alexander. New York State Historical Association. 
Series Number 6. (New York: Columbia University Press. 
1938. Pp. xviii, 283. $3.00.) 


Duane was a successful colonial lawyer who married a Living- 
ston and speculated in Vermont and New York lands. After 
some hesitation, and not without careful consideration of its 
effect upon his land claims, he espoused the patriot cause and 
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served very usefully in the Congress during the Revolution. 
After the war he became mayor of New York. He missed election 
to the Federal Convention but was a Federalist. member of the 
state ratifying convention. He was also interested and upon 
occasion actively engaged in furthering the concerns of Trinity 
Church and Columbia College. An important but hardly a dis- 
tinguished figure, he has received a biography well above his 
merits, for Mr. Alexander has devoted to its preparation an 
extraordinary amount of patient labor. To the outsider, even 
this zeal cannot make of Duane an especially appealing figure. 
But even one not especially conversant with the history of New 
York State can appreciate the thoroughness with which the 
author has combed the available source materials. In so doing 
he has shed more than a little light upon dark places in the 
history of local politics, land speculation, and boundary disputes 
of Duane’s period. 
BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT, JR. 

Harvard University. 


25 Years a Game Warden. By Frederick E. Jorgensen. (Brattle- 
boro: Stephen Daye Press. 1938. Pp. 168. $2.00.) 


After a short introductory account of his early life in Sweden, 
Mr. Jorgensen writes concisely of his service as Chief Warden 
of the Aroostook region in the State of Maine. There are stories 
of poachers, illustrations of the warden’s deterrent influence on 
would-be law violators, and pictures of woodcraft which will 
probably be novel to most of his readers. 

Those unfamiliar with the code of the woods may also be 
pleased with two incidents which show that a warden may be 
both a conservator of wildlife and a humanitarian. Of his 
meeting with a bear who tossed her cubs to the safety of a tree 
before facing the intruder with “an unholy roar,” Mr. Jorgen- 
sen remarks that the mother “didn’t need to worry because I 
couldn't shoot her any more than a human being.” Again, on the 
finding of a deer hanging in a backwoodsman’s shed, the neces- 
sities of twelve children were allowed in extenuation; and on 
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the warden’s recommendation, no penalty was imposed on the 
law-breaker. 

The excellent administration of the Fish and Game Depart- 
ment of Maine, of which the results are well known to sports- 
men, is reflected in Mr. Jorgensen’s narrative. The illustrations 
are appropriately selected and well reproduced. 

Cuarves E. Goopspeen. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


The University of Michigan Historical Essays. Edited by Arthur 
E. R. Boak. University of Michigan Publications. History and 
Political Science, x1. (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press. 1937. Pp. vii, 183. $2.25.) 


This volume contains eight essays of wide range in subject 
and period, of which the only one dealing directly with New 
England history is “The Connecticut Clergy and the Stamp 
Act,” by Karl H. Reichenbach. The author attempts to deter- 
mine the validity of the statement which he attributes to certain 
contemporary and modern writers, that the clergy inspired the 
opposition to the Stamp Act in Connecticut. 

After a necessarily brief discussion, Mr. Reichenbach con- 
cludes that there is no proof of such inspiration and that, 
“though the activity of the clergy is consistent with the claim, 
establishment of direct connection is impossible.” Although 
he does not define his terms except by implication, it is evident 
that he gives them a narrow meaning. Certain of his illustrations 
of clerical activity might be called by some readers evidence 
of clerical “inspiration,” as they would define it. But even if he 
has found nothing which he would regard as proof, he is not 
warranted, without more exhaustive research than is apparent 
in this article, in declaring such proof impossible. 

Mr. Reichenbach raises the question of the significance of 
clerical opposition as compared with that of other elements in 
Connecticut, a problem recognized, of course, by historians, 
who maintain only that the available evidence seems to prove 
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the clergy to have been an important source of inspiration, as 
they understand the term, and, in early days and in certain in- 
stances, instigators of the opposition. 

Although in the writer's judgment Mr. Reichenbach has not 
in any way invalidated this conclusion, he has given an interest- 
ing summary of the activities of certain of the clergy in relation 
to the Stamp Act and of the problems involved in estimating 
their influence. 

Auice M. BaLpwin. 
Duke University. 


American Sketchbook. Collected by Tremaine McDowell, Win- 
field H. Rogers, John T. Flanagan, and Harold A. Blaine. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1938. Pp. xvi, 706. 
$2.00.) 


Textbook anthologies of American writing are multiplying, 
but there is still room for others, provided they possess a well- 
defined principle of selection. The present volume stays, for 
the most part, on this side of 1850, and adopts the regional idea, 
with sections of about 120 pages each devoted to New England, 
the Mid-Atlantic States, the South, the Middle West, and the 
Far West. The main varieties of exposition, description, and 
narration are all well, if often somewhat briefly, represented. 

The New England section begins with fifteen short “profiles,” 
followed by seven somewhat longer “Yankee incidents,” and 
concluded by seven substantial excerpts from such standard 
authors as Melville, Louisa Alcott, Emerson, Jewett, Hale, How- 
ells, and Frost, together with three contemporary pieces by Har- 
rison Rhodes, William Rollins, Jr., and Bernard DeVoto. As 
might be expected, the New England selections are almost exclu- 
sively concerned with persons rather than with places; and since 
the period covered is relatively recent, they seem tame and unad- 
venturous as compared with the rest of the book. New England 
also figures prominently in a miscellany entitled “These States,” 
with two essays by Emerson and one each by Thoreau and Hor- 
ace Mann. But the more recent writers include only a few part- 
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time New Englanders such as W. B. Munro, H. S. Canby, and 
John Dos Passos. 


Haroitp A. LARRABEE. 
Union College. 


Abstracts in History III, from Dissertations for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy as Accepted by the Graduate College of 
the State University of Iowa, 1934-1937. University of Iowa 
Studies in the Social Sciences, x, Number 4. (Iowa City: Pub- 
lished by the University. 1938. Pp. 181. $1.00.) 


This volume of a useful series contains a brief summary of 
Dr. Philip Jordan's William Salter and the Influence of the An- 
dover Band in Iowa, 1843-1910, which is of interest to students 
of New England history. In 1843 “a group of youthful graduates 
from Andover Theological Seminary” went to Iowa who “for 
sixty-seven years were Congregational standard-bearers in the 
West.” Their adventures in Iowa are told in Dr. Jordan's thesis, 
which emphasizes William Salter’s career with the enterprise, 
and is also, as the author says, an evaluation of “the contribu- 
tions made by a small group of... missionaries from New Eng- 
land to the fringe of settlement,” and a study, “within a limited 
area, of the home missionary movement in the United States.” 


KENNETH B. Murpock. 
Harvard University. 
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HAROLD ROBERT SHURTLEFF, 1883-1938 


HE New England Quarterly records with sincere regret 

the passing of one of its editors, Harold R. Shurtleff, 
Esq., who died suddenly of heart failure at Canton, Massa- 
chusetts, on December 6. Mr. Shurtleff was a graduate of 
Harvard College in the Class of 1906 and an advanced stu- 
dent of American history. An architect by profession, he had 
been connected as a consultant with the Rockefeller project 
for the reconstruction of Williamsburg, Virginia. Mr. Shurt- 
leff was elected to the Board of Editors last January and was 
devoted to its interests and to the extension of its usefulness. 


CORRECTIONS 


SEPTEMBER, 1938 
Page 575. Line 13, for imperialistc, read imperialistic. 


Page 615, Line 9g, for religio non, read religion on. 


JUNE, 1937 


Page 830, line 1, eliminate correction for Page 294, Line 8. 
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